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Foreword 


Lineages are important in many fields of Central Eurasian Studies. Whether it 
be the genealogies of the Secret History of the Mongols, the silsila of the Muslim 
Sufi houses, or the initiation lineages in Tibetan tantric teachings, our fields 
deal with lineages often traveling from the ancient lands to recent foundations. 

When Uralic and Altaic studies began in the New World it was a new field, 
transplanted from the Old World where it was born. Professor Kara’s ug, his 
silsila, his initiation lineage is an especially distinguished one. His teacher 
was Louis Ligeti who had all his students write in French and take an Altaic 
surname if they did not already have an appropriately Ugrian one. Louis Ligeti 
in turn had studied with Paul Pelliot, the doyen of not just Sinology, but also 
Mongolistics and who (what is often ignored) began his Mongolian studies 
through a deep familiarity with the Persian history of Rashid al-Din. Like many 
great gurus, however, Prof. Kara received initiations from many lineages, most 
notably that of Yiingshiyebii-yin Rinchen in Mongolia. And in St. Petersburg, 
he also received indirectly the lineage of Boris Ja. Viadimirtsov and the great 
Russian tradition of Mongolistics. 

Residing in Bloomington and teaching in the Central Eurasian Studies 
department, he has thus given those of us working in the New World the fruit 
not merely of his own scholarship, intelligence, and (as he says with his usual 
self-deprecation) his “ragged memory,’ but also the traditions of scholarship 
that he himself imbibed. Mixed with the other lineages in Indiana University’s 
Central Eurasian Studies Department, such as those of Yuri Bregel in Central 
Asian Studies, and Gombojab Hangin who founded the Mongolia Society, the 
lineage of Gyérgy Kara has been a wishing jewel, a cindamani, to give it its Mon- 
golian form, for his students, colleagues, and employers. 

The cindamani was a wishing jewel, which solves all a kingdom’s budgetary 
woes by giving the prince who has it an unending supply of good things. In the 
jataka (éadig) legends about the Buddha’s earlier lives, the Buddha-to-be was 
born once upon a time as a prince whose couldn't stop giving things away to 
any beggar who asked. His father, the king, remonstrated with him, saying that 
the money in the treasury which the prince was giving away was not free, but 
actually had to be collected from the sweat of the peasants. So the more he 
gave away, the more taxes they would have to pay. The prince saw the justice 
of this plea and realized the only solution that would allow him to keep giving 
endlessly without burdening the peasants was to find the wishing jewel in the 
mysterious isle far south in the Indian Ocean. The young prince then went 
on a mission to find this wishing jewel. We need not follow the entire story, 
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but one may say that Professor Gyérgy Kara has for many, many years been 
the philological cindamani, the wishing jewel in Indiana University’s Central 
Eurasian Studies Department. Whether it be Old Turkic or Ewenki or Altaic 
philology or the origin of the Hungarians, he has been able to fulfill the desires 
of colleagues and department chairs to have everything—I mean everything— 
covered on one salary. Let us rejoice in this light while we have it. 

In the tradition of festschrift, we have another point of contact between our 
academic rituals and the Central Eurasian religious traditions lies in. In this 
tradition, students express their gratitude to their teacher and by demonstrat- 
ing what use they have made of his teaching. Likewise in the famous danshig 
or bat orshil ritual that is practiced in Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhist tradi- 
tions, disciples ask the guru to remain in this world, expressing their desire for 
many more years of teaching. And so we also fulfill this custom on the present 
occasion. And the “we” here that follow this tradition includes not just Mon- 
golian studies, but many fellow students in Altaic, Turkic, Manchu-Tungusic, 
Central Asian, and Tibetan studies. By remembering and honoring our teacher, 
we also have occasion to remind ourselves of the too often slighted discipline of 
Philology, what James Turner reminds us is the “Forgotten Origin of the Mod- 
ern Humanities.” The great life-work of Professor Kara testifies to philology’s 
importance, and the intellectual spirit it can express in the hands of its great- 
est practitioners such as he is. Tiimen nasulatughai! 


Christopher P. Atwood 
Philadelphia, April 2017 


Preface 


It was back in the summer of 1992 in Ulaanbaatar when I met George Kara for 
the very first time, just a couple of days after my eighteenth birthday. He was 
attending the 6th International Congress of Mongolists and I was on my way 
to China with a bunch of friends spending most of that summer on various 
trains throughout Asia. The first gesture of his that I saw was him handing over 
his own daily allowance to students arriving from Hungary on their first visit 
to Mongolia, while he murmured a few short and very quiet sentences to the 
students’ professor. 

When I recollect my memories about him, I always bump into these motifs: 
the ad-hoc nature of the places we met, the signs of his generosity and his 
quiet but always witty speech. In the 1990's it was not uncommon, for instance, 
that our university would be closed during the winter seasons to save some 
money on the heating bill. Professor Kara held his classes and exams in the 
most diverse locations from university dorms to heated corridors of public 
buildings. Later as a PhD student of his, when he was already spending most 
of his time in the United States, once I spent a long afternoon and an early 
evening with him discussing different aspects of my dissertation at a downtown 
Budapest post office, much to the amusement of the local staff probably. Yet 
another time we ended up in a nearby restaurant, and he ordered lunch for 
both of us without a morsel of pretended paternalism in the most natural 
way, knowing of course that the prices of that restaurant were exorbitant for 
students. By that time it was already very difficult to reach him in person, 
although he maintained his position in Budapest as well, just to help out the 
department fulfilling the bureaucratic requirements to be able to run by his 
official presence. Taking advantage of the opportunity, he offered his income 
to be shared among teachers working at the department on a voluntary basis. 

I don't know if his humility and zesty speech have anything to do with his 
family background, the education of his open-minded baker grandfather, often 
mentioned in class, or if it was a way of contrast to the less ornate style of Pro- 
fessor Ligeti’s, usual in the then newly renamed EGtvés Lorand University. Next 
to attending Ligeti’s classes he learned his first Asian languages from professors 
like the turkologist Gyula Németh and the sinologist Barnabas Csongor (who 


celebrated his 94th birthday in 2017 js¥!). His abundant talent in languages 
was obvious from the very beginning. According to legend in the department, 
after a few weeks spent in Mongolia on their first visit in 1957 Kara amused 
his companions, Katalin Kéhalmi and Andras Rona-Tas with a parody of the 
Mongolian accent spoken by the local Chinese community. A true polyglot he 
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didn't only scrutinize Mongolic, Turkic, Tibetan, Manchu, Evenki, and Chinese 
languages, but unlike many of his predecessors (and quite a few successors for 
that matter), he was able to reach a good command of their spoken varieties. 
Following orders from Ligeti, he stayed at the university after having graduated 
and receiving his university doctorate in 1961 and candidature (roughly equal 
to PhD) in 1967. He started to nurture a newer generation of scholars, and after 
Ligeti’s death in 1987 he was already the head of department. He also took the 
chair of the Department of Chinese and East Asian Studies for a while. Ever 
since its establishment in 1970 he had been the director of the Research Group 
for Altaic Studies at the Hungarian Academy of Sciences until it was closed 
in 2006. Among his disciples in Budapest are internationally renowned schol- 
ars like Agnes Birtalan and Imre Hamar, now heads of the above departments. 
From 1988 he started to teach at the department of Central Eurasian Studies, 
Indiana University in Bloomington. For a long period he lived a “transhumant” 
life spending half of the year in Hungary and the other in the USA, finishing 
this tiresome practice only in the middle of the first decade of the new millen- 
nium. During this time he taught another group of young American scholars 
like Christopher P. Atwood, the co-editor of this volume, as well as Brian Bau- 
mann, Daniel Prior, and Andrew Shimunek, all contributing their papers below. 
Professor Kara’s lifetime affiliation with Asian philology set a rare example 
for all members of academia earning him a reputation of the all-wise scholar, 
but beyond that lie even more important layers of his personal character 
and that is his philanthropy and humanism. These are the most prominent 
pillars of his personality for which he is known among his contemporaries: an 
extraordinary humanist with extraordinary knowledge. Tiimen nasulatughai! 


Akos Bertalan Apatéczky 
Budapest, April 2017 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Yibu (7:05) Chapter of the Lulongsai lite 
(HE ZEHS ) 


Akos Bertalan Apatéczky* 


During the course of the twentieth century most of the medieval Sino-Mongol 
glossaries and inscriptions were reconstructed by pioneers of the field provid- 
ing invaluable lexical support for diachronic Mongol linguistics (Lewicki 1949, 
1959, Haenisch 1957, Ligeti (Kara) 1990, Mostaert (de Rachewiltz-Schonbaum) 
1977 etc.). Later on many of these publications were corrected and reprinted 
as new data and new linguistic approaches emerged (Kara 1990, Kuribayashi 
2003, de Rachewiltz 2006). However, there are still some sources that are 
almost unknown to the academic public and even if some of them are not 
entirely unfamiliar to the researchers, most of them lack proper analysis let 
alone appropriate reconstruction. One of the poorly researched works is the 
Sino-Mongol glossary Yibu 2% (‘Translation chapter’)! incorporated in the 


17th military work, the Lulongsai liie (RHEZEHX ‘Outline of the Lulong pass’; 
henceforth abbreviated as LLSL).” The LLSL is a late Ming treatise on military 
issues concerning the territories now belonging to the Eastern part of Hebei 


province in China bordering the western part of Liaoning. The compiler of the 
LLSL was Guo Zaogqing #)sici JE], a Fujianese writer and poet, author of the books 
like Yanshi #52 (‘The History of Yan’), Yongping zhi 7°55 (‘The record of 
Yongping’), etc. Being a military work, the official publisher of this edition was 
Wang Xianggan + &%7, the head of the Ministry of War in the Ming court. The 
LLSL was finally published in the Gengxu BéFX year of the reign of the Wanli 
#3} Emperor (1610 A.D.), almost two decades after the death of Guo Zaoging 


The main ideas of this paper were already presented at the 4th International Conference of 
Oriental Studies of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw, 24-25 November 2014 and pub- 
lished in Rocznik Orientalistyczny T. LXVII, Z. 2, 2015, (s. 24-34). With several corrections 
and addenda to that version I dedicate this paper to Professor Gyorgy Kara to commemorate 
his 80th birthday. 

1 Itactually consists of two separate glossaries marked #2_[. and ## [. 

2 The original copy of the LLSL is preserved in the National Central Library in Taipei (N° 210.3 
03790, Rare Books/Special Collection), a photocopy of which was the one I used during my 
research. 
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FIGURE 1.2 A page of the itineraria picta in the Tubu [el #5 ‘Maps Chapter’ of the Lulongsai liie 
(LLSL) showing a section of the Great Wall 
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in 1593. The LLSL is made up of 20 chapters (#%), which contain various compi- 
lations, from biographies of outstanding military personnel to descriptions of 
the defence system, military organization, logistics and geography of the area, 
with a large number of maps and illustrations as well as an extra chapter for 
the appendix. The part, however, which has mostly been in the forefront of 
this relatively poorly appreciated work is the Chinese-Mongol bilingual glos- 
sary included into the 19th chapter. This document is of key importance since 
it contains one of the last Ming Sino-Mongol vocabularies without proper crit- 
ical reconstruction until the last year (cf. Apatoczky 2016). Before that critical 
edition the glossary had not been thoroughly investigated nor was its linguis- 
tic data systematically processed. A photocopy of the complete LLSL including 
the glossary itself was republished once in Taiwan unceremoniously, without 
much explanation.? Some efforts were made by mainland Chinese scholars to 
give a general view about the Mongol material included in it but these attempts 
did not stand the test of time (Jia-Zhu 1990: 169-192: Manduqu 1995: 379-598°). 
A transcription of the LLSL text was also published by Ishida in Japan (1938, 
revised 1973). 


oO 


3 Wu Xianexiang 524054 (ed.): Fe Se Stas Ss. = Si (27) (HA) Se UE: Ee BESEMS (1-2). [Chi- 
nese History Collection, 3rd series (27), (Ming) Guo Zaoqing: Lulongsai liie (1-2) |. Taiwan Stu- 


dents’ Bookstore, Taipei, 1987. 

4 Here we can find transcriptions of the LLSL and other bilingual texts published in simplified 
(!) Chinese character set as well as a lot of very questionable and doubtful reconstructed 
forms. 

5 While Manduqu’s book despite its contribution of giving modern Mongol translations of the 
entries in Mongol script as well as proposing reconstructed forms, unfortunately contains 
quite a few errors both in transcription and translation. The quality of the reconstructions is 
very uneven, a large number of them are not convincing. Listing all the doubtful or erroneous 
items here is impossible but to demonstrate their quality a short arbitrary collection of 
inaccurate emendations will suffice (numbering is according to Apatéczky 2016): 


12b13. xia yué ché-de-gan #S HALA Ch. ‘afterglow (of the setting sun), red clouds’ 
(read zhi HE instead of ché tik and ér [fj instead of de HY) jirgan. WMong jirya- 
‘the Sun sets. Manduqu: cedigen? 

14214 qidingyué tud-lud-huo ELJA Ait ¥s¥# Ch. ‘head, top, (peak of amountain) (read 


see 


tit-lub-hai F344) tologai. WMong toloyai. Manduqu has not compared it to the 


relevant section of the WBZh/2 text (#52) where the entry was copied from, 
hence the erroneous reconstruction tologo. 
1566 huiyué ché-huo RA HF Ch. ‘limestone’ sihoi. WMong siqui. Manduqu: éeqoi? 
16ai0 — bao yué dé-mu 48414 Ch. ‘walled village, a settlement’ dem ‘inn, hostel’. 


WMong. dem/diyan. Manduqu: dam? 
1.6a21 —_ (and passim) chéng Jk hé-tao ya] # Ch. ‘city’ goto. WMong gota. Manduqu: heto. 
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As most of the Yuan and Ming Sino-Mongol linguistic data are embedded in 
bilingual glossaries, when I took the voluminous lexicon (compared to other 
similar works) of the LLSL as a topic of my recent research, the original goal 
of the project was to present a detailed and precise classification of its Mid- 
dle Mongol vocabulary. Therefore as a part of a larger scale research project it 
aimed to demonstrate that the once assumed hypothetical Middle Mongol lan- 
guage was in fact a dialect-geographical frame of many independent dialects 
rather than a more or less uniform linguistic state in Mongolian diachronic 
data.® The key element in this work was the reconstruction of the Middle Mon- 
gol vocabulary represented in LLSL. 

However, during the reconstruction phase a striking discovery has some- 
what changed the original focus of the investigation. As it was customary in 
the Chinese literary tradition the compilers and scribes of LLSL did not cite the 
sources they used quite extensively. Even after a superficial reading of the text it 
seemed clear that there are complete sections copied from previous works, like 


the Hua-Yiyiyu #258434" (‘Chinese-Barbarian Translation’: Hy) and the Beilu 


lk 


1.13b3 qi yi si zi yi zhé fan shi gong dao yué 4-li-ba shi mai-de-ba FLD) UF 324. 
3/8 Gal J $e AG Ch. explanatory entry ‘the translation of the four- 


x 


character expression “L322 4H ([someone who is] righteous in every matter)” is 


aliba ¢ medebe’, aliba ¢ medebe ‘[someone who] knew everything’. Manduqu: aliba 
simaidba. 

2.4biz ~—qisué-léng-gé sao shit yé C34 Fig eR Bt, Ch. ‘weasel’ solongga. WMong solongy- 
a. Manduqu: solunge. 


2.6a25 héyué qian #$H-F Ch. ‘[Red-crowned] crane’ cen[g]. WMong ceng. Manduqu:? 


2.8a13 lit li yué fa-yi-di-li FEHB AYE—34 J Ch. ‘colored glass, ceramic glaze’, vayiduri 


‘beryl. WMong vaiduri, Manduqu: qaiduli? 

2.8a17 shtrzhu yué tuo-a dié-bi-ti BEER AARP IK A YG Ch. ‘rosary’ (read si ZR instead if 
dié #) to’a subut. WMong subud. Manduqu: to’ debiit. 

2.8bi6 _ bian dijin yué nii-néng tao-ér-hé WH AS AB AT GLA Ch. lit. ‘golden all over’ 
(read léng #2 instead of néng ffE) nolom torgo ‘brocade with golden decoration’. 


WMong nolom. Manduqu: niiney torqa. 
2ub25 zhong yué ché-ké-ché $8 FEZ # Ch. ‘handleless cup, goblet’ c6kéée. WMong 
Cég6ée. Manduqu: cakajin? 


2.15416 shan hua yué ta-tao [AZZ A (thy Ch. ‘dyed and ornamented (satin weave fabric)’ 


tatau[r] ‘[silken piece of a] woman’s hair ornament’. WMong tatayur. Manduqu: 
tgtau (sic!). 
6 This work started with the analysis of the dialectal elements observable in the BLYY, cf. 
Apatoczky 2009. 
7 Published many times by outstanding scholars like Lewicki 1949, 1959, Haenisch 1957, 
Mostaert (Rachewiltz-Schonbaum) 1977. 
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yiyu Ib Be22888 (‘Translation of the Northern Caitiffs’; BLYY). At some places 
complete sections of the original texts turn up, like the part on heavenly 
bodies taken from BLYY, in which even the sequence of the entries is identical. 
Processing through the material, it has become clear that the Mongol lexical 
data of the LLSL that was thought to be an independent scholarly achievement 
from the early 17th century was in fact a complete plagiarism from three earlier 
literary works. As the above result was attained a readjustment of the scholarly 
goals had to be made as well. These findings prove one couldn't expect any 
relevant linguistic data concerning the early 17th century to be extracted from 
the text. The focus was now on the clarification of the available sources the 
authors of the LLSL used, and it was necessary to determine the sources at the 
level of the independent entries. This part of the reconstruction was probably 
the most time consuming one as the sources had to be clarified one by one at 
each and every entry. 

After having checked the possible sources of the version of Hy which were 
used by the compilers, the source could be securely verified as the one quoted 
in Kuribayashi (2003: i) as “Z.”, which is a later version of Hy from 1407. 
Proofs for the source are the following entries where the copied forms contain 
characters, which are attested only in this later version of Hy. 


1.13418 tuici yué shén-da-a-lan #ERYA FAA py BY Ch. ‘to decline (an invita- 
tion)’ (read ta # instead of da &, fF is a character variant for 4%) 
Siltalam ‘to excuse oneself, to have an excuse’ (copied erroneously from 
Hy/Z, cf. Hy 6u1. «fi e% FALSE» Kuribayashi 2003: 48 «HAE fu] Be»), 

1.14b25 cang mang yué ya-a-lan AIC AA RE ‘(to be in a) hurry’ ya’aram 
(copied from Hy/Z, cf. Hy 546. «[t =»; Kuribayashi 2003: 42 «7 

2.4421 mi yué 4-la-héi-tai BF fal #] #2 G Ch. ‘roebuck’ (read zhang fe instead 
of mi J&£) aragtai (copied erroneously from Hy/Z, cf. Hy 143. «J [se 

fl] >; Kuribayashi 2003: 16 «fy HBA < foe a>). 


8 Apatdczky 2009b. For a detailed analysis of the Sino-Mongol transcription methods see Rykin 
2012 (the material he quotes from Pozdneev 1908—in accordance with the facsimile—as 
‘Dada yu ###H32” is actually a late copy of the Mongol material taken from Jimen fang yu 
kao fi/P sft ‘the defence of Jimen’, incorporated in the 227th chapter of Wu bei zhi Efi 
7, right after the BLYY; see later in this paper). 


g The characters taken into consideration in the reconstruction and their Romanised forms 
are set in boldface whereas all other characters that belong to the explanations are written in 


their normal forms. 
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2.4b24 zhé-é-st. huang yang yé #748 =F ti, Ch. ‘Mongolian gazelle, Pro- 
capra gutturosa’ (read lidn ##i instead of su #R) jéren (copied from 
Hy/Z, cf. Hy 134. «B= 44 4»; Kuribayashi 2003: 16 «74 2h i >)). 


Following the same method, the version of BLYY which the compilers of LLSL 
used can be identified as the one quoted and abbreviated “By” in Apatéczky 
2009b. Some proofs for the source are the following entries where the forms 
copied to LLSL are only attested in that version of BLYY: 


114a11_ cu yué bé-dit-wén fA AS4¢ Ch. ‘rough, coarse, big’ biidii’tin ‘thick’ 
(copied from BLYY/By, cf. BLYY 361. «iH (924 3C>). 

2.gbio qi ta-ér-ha ao zi yé HAE KLM #2-F- tH Ch. ‘coat’ (#Lis a character variant 
for #2) tirga? (< WMong. tuyurya ‘pieces of felt covering the frame of 

a tent’) (or alternatively read #£08 52 *ugar) (Manduqu 1985: wu-ha-er, 
ugar=Mo. kiirme ‘small coat’) (copied from BLYY/By, cf. BLYY 455. «## 
F Fe 5aS») 

210b5 mi yué ba-ér 3 A44 §d Ch. ‘honey’ (3 is a character variant for 2) bal 
(copied fragmentarily from BLYY/By, cf. BLYY 432. «#43 FE 5d») 

2.a25 hua yué an-zha-su $F 2Z4L2 Ch. ‘plowshare’ anjasu ‘plow, plow- 

share’ (copied fragmentarily from BLYY/By, cf. BLYY 6. «$i 24L 

Te»). 


at 


After having done some more investigation into the other Sino-Mongol sources 
one could speculate that the third main source of the compilers was the Jimen 
fang yu kao #ijP47iEI5 (‘The defence of Jimen’), the glossary of which was 
incorporated as a whole into the 227th chapter of the famous and grandiose 
military work, the Wu bei zhi EUG !° (‘Remarks on Military Preparations’; 
WBZh), along with the complete BLYY text.” 


Tul 


100 CRE: ERATE, 227 “CO, ILE” [Mao Yuanyi (ed.): Wu bei zhi. juan 227 “Study 
on the barbarians of the four cardinal directions, Study on the northern caitiffs”]. As lam 


currently working on the first critical reconstruction of this material, the references made 
to its entries will be left unnumbered in this paper. 

11 Although Manduqu mentions the sources of LLSL (just like Ishida), he only states that 
LLSL “in many cases” apparently used them as means of “important orientation” (ciqula 
lablalta; Manduqu 1995: 389) and he does not recognize that practically the whole Sino- 
Mongol material of LLSL is borrowed from other sources, making it impossible to analyse 
its data as a representation of a single linguistic entity. Without this recognition he 
makes further analyses about the crucial features of Middle Mongol, like the initial h-, 
the unstable -n and sound changes of Middle Mongol in general, as if the LLSL data 
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One can easily notice throughout the work that the scribe(s) of the LLSL 
had very limited—if any—knowledge of the Mongolian language. The most 
striking examples are those where forms of the very same Mongolian word tran- 
scribed with different Chinese characters in the different sources are treated as 
different lexemes in the LLSL: 


2.9b16 wa yué huai-mi-st {AACE Ch. ‘socks, stockings’ (#4 is a variant 
character for #%) hoimusu. 

2.9b17_ qi yué kud-yi-m6-siin zhan wa yé LA atk AEH, Ch. ‘felt socks’ 
(#4 is a variant character for #8) hoyimosun ‘socks’. 


Not surprisingly the structure of the sections which are found in the bilingual 
chapters of LLSL also seems very familiar when compared to other similar 
bilingual works, with only slight modifications.!” 


yi bu #235 ‘Translation chapter’ 


yi shang #2 
tian shi mén KA¥F4 ‘Astronomy and time’ 
dili mén Sh FHP4 ‘Geography’ 
ja cha mén /= EF ‘Dwelling places’ 
pin zhi mén faFekP4 ‘Officials’ 
lin Jéi mén #724F4 ‘Human relationships’ 
shén-ti mén | ¥eF4 ‘Parts of the body’ 
shéng ling mén 4£ 22/4 ‘Living creatures (here: people)’ 


tong yong mén #8 4/4 ‘Generalities’ 


= 


were relevant to a language spoken by the time of compilation (pp. 385-386). From the 
listing of the words kebit and qudaltuci ger in LLSL Manduqu comes to a conclusion that 
the word kebit was not in use at the end of the 16th century and it was replaced by the 
term qudaltuci ger (“kebit gesen’ Uyiyur’ yarul-tai tige ni 16-duyar jayun-u segiilci bolqu- 
du nigente kereglegdekii-ben boliju, qarin qudaltuci ger gesen tige-ber soliydaysan bayin-a” 
ibid., p. 386). In fact, the copyist of the LLSL did not list the latter because he considered 
kebit to be an obsolete form unfamiliar to him, but because he did what he was doing 
in all other cases of multiple entries, he routinely copied the various forms from other 
sources into the LLSL without any criticism and probably without even comprehending 
their actual meaning. 


12 Foracomparison see Kuribayashi 2003: ii; Apatéczky 2009b: 7, etc. 
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yixia 5 
zhi zhonglei di yi fa #23858 — ‘ist, Plants’ 
cdo 5 ‘grass(es)’ 
mu 7K ‘tree(s)’ 
gud 5 ‘fruit(s)’ 
cai 3 ‘vegetable(s)’ 
su 5 ‘(types of) grain’ 


shou cht léi di ér 2k 4828 — ‘2nd, Animals and livestock’ 


yu zu lei di san }RAASS = ‘3rd, Fowl’ 

lin chong 1éi di si S§#84955 VU ‘qth, Scaly insects’ 
zhén bao léi di wt BEES Fz. ‘5th, Jewelry’ 
guan ft léi di lit FARAASS ZX ‘6th, Costumes’ 


vw 


yin shi lei di qi Bx @%H58-E ‘7th, Beverages and food’ 


qi min léi di ba 23484 /\ ‘8th, Utensils’ 
rong ju léi di jit KAS T., ‘oth, Weaponry’ 
sé mu léi di shi 8 #828-+ ‘10th, Colours’ 


The structural sequence of the entries in the LLSL is not as clear as in other 
Sino-Middle Mongol sources. The overwhelming majority of them, however, fit 


either of the following structures: 


Yat 
=< 
° 

O 
ay 


Yat 
=< 
o 
Os 
a 6 
= 


ny 

a 
a 
= 
° 


\ 
4 
i 


m 1 

Bs 

5 9 
[ 


\ 
q 


Ch —H Mo 

IN Ch By Mo 
Mo % Ch th, 
h EK Mo 

3 Mo 

38 Ch —| Mo 5d. 
Ch & Mo th, 
[| Ch — Mo 


& 


iat ot att 


\ 
4 


O 


xX 


int 


\ 
4 


> 


“ee 


Mo tt! (in expansions of earlier entries) 
Mo (in expansions of earlier entries). 
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The most typical entry pattern looks like the following one: 


13b10 PKA aA SE. 


Its explanation is: 


1.3b10 git yué na-mu-ér Fk A AWA 5 Ch. ‘autumn, fall’ namur, 


while in the index it is listed as: 


namur 1.3b10 (na-mu-ér Ch. qi) ‘autumn, fall’ (copied from WBZh «fk 2) 
AR 5d») (cf. Apatéczky 2016). 


Even in the past decade scholars have made partial linguistic analyses of the 
“Translation” chapter in the LLSL thinking of it as a coherent and homogenous 
source for the Middle Mongolian.!? Now one of the most significant findings of 
the current project is that—with a handful of exceptions'—every single entry 
of the LLSL is copied from somewhere else. 

From this perspective we may say that the project has reached a perfect 
result as almost all entries found in the glossary were traced back to their 
original sources, thus unveiling the secret of the compilers. As a by-product, 
however, we can now seek some answers to the chronological and philological 
questions that so far were unclear about the sources the authors had used. 
Most important of them was the relative chronology of the sources. If one looks 
only at their official publication dates a clear timeline cannot be drawn. One 
of the main values of LLSL is that it helps us with the relative chronology 
of these important works. From the parts of LLSL that correspond directly 
to the material included in the second chapter on Mongolian language of 
WBZh (WBZh/2) we may conclude that both LLSL and WBZh cited their 


13 Reading some of the very recent works published in China on various aspects of LLSL 
from university theses to academic papers, it is apparent that the scholars are analysing 
the Mongol vocabulary of the LLSL as if it represented a certain Middle Mongol linguistic 
entity; moreover, they are quoting LLSL data extensively to demonstrate a linguistic status 
relevant to the beginning of the 17th century. Some of these works are: Huang 2004: 
passim; Jiang 2012: 4; Wu 2013: 27-29. 

14 See Appendix 1. These are mostly toponyms copied from other chapters of the LLSL. The 
number of original entries is extremely low compared to the approximately 1400 entries 
in LLSL,; here it is important to point out that LLSL entries outnumber those of Hy (844) 
or BLYY (639). 
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material from an earlier source (probably an independent copy of JFYK), which 
was incorporated in the WBZh as a whole, while LLSL used its vocabulary 
dispersedly and occasionally.!5 If we compare the evidence of LLSL against all 
other information we have about these glossaries we can stipulate the following 
scheme of copying: 


partial 
replication 


partial 


replication fo 
partial 
replication 
complete 
replication 


partial 


replication 


complete 
replication 


Second Sino- First Sino- 


Mongol Mongol 
glossary of 


WBZh 


glossary of 
WBZh 


Although the publication year of the WBZh (1621) is later than that of the LLSL 
(1610) we know that one of the actual sources of both works (for WBZh/2 the 
only one) was the earlier JFYK.!® 


15 Fora more detailed explanation see Apatéczky 2016: xiv—xv. 

16 Another plausible hypothesis for the copying sequence is that LLSL drew both its JFYK 
and BLYY material from the WBZh where they are put next to each other, but in this case 
we have to presume that the compilers of LLSL had access to the WBZh several decades 
before its publication date. 
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The outcome of the research is not only a phonological and lexical recon- 
struction but it also resulted in a crucial ascertainment. As the findings of the 
project made it clear, the linguistic material in the LLS Lis not homogenous and 
does not represent a single linguistic status. It can, however, throw some light 
on the chronological and philological questions concerning the earlier works 
incorporated in it. 


Conclusion 


The significance of the results of the reconstruction work lies in the fact that 
any linguistic conclusion reached during the investigation of the Mongol 
vocabulary in the LLSL is only valid for the actual source the compilers of the 
LLSL used, and that this material does not representa single dialect or vernacu- 
lar. Now, that owing to the findings of this project we already know the sources, 
further philological research can be performed. The first stage of this process 
was the publishing of the full reconstructed text of the Mongolian vocabulary 
contained in LLSL. As the similar Sino-Mongol glossaries are excessively cross- 
referenced, questions of chronology, reinterpretation of uncertain cases and 
renegotiating of miscopied entries in the sources concerned could be the tar- 
gets of future research. 


Appendix 
1 List of the Original Sino-Mongol Entries of the LLSL 
a Toponyms and Ethnonyms 


Cagan qoto 1.6a23 @& IH HARA (cha-han hé-tao Ch. hui zhou chéng ‘Hui- 
zhou city’) lit. ‘white city’ (4#i is a character variant for 4, the Chinese toponym 


can be found throughout the non-bilingual chapters of LLSL, the Mongolian 
equivalent however, is copied from JFYK, cf. WBZh/2 «GAT AIL); 


ike mara 1.5014 KABA VW TER AeA, (yi-ké ma-la Ch. da jidn 
chang) toponym, lit. ‘great salt(y marsh)’; 


Oyr[d] 1.7b3 IEA RA RA bh (wo-yuin-ér Ch. shit yi ‘subordinate barbars’) 
‘the Oirats’ (3 is a character variant for 3); 


gali[n] usu 1.4b4 HR API (han-luo wu-su Ch. tang qudn toponym, lit. 
‘hot spring’) toponym, lit. ‘hot water’ (} is a character variant for }; the words 
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are copied from the earlier scrolls N° 12 and 17 of LLSL that do not belong to 
the ‘Translation’ chapter); 


goyar su[b|raqa 1.6a2 FAK an GLARE BEI , (hud-ya-ér sii-la-ha Ch. shudng 
ta) toponym, lit. ‘two pagodas’ or ‘two stupas’; 


Sangdu 15415 BAAR MBOSRAINAOt (shang-di Ch. ludn hé ‘Luan 
river’) ‘Xanadu (< Ch. _-#j5, Mongol city near the Luan river)’ (the Chinese 
toponym can be found throughout the non-bilingual chapters of LLSL). 


b Other 
bije1.8b4 #2 ABER (bi-zhi ‘concubine’ gié) ‘favourite concubine’ (< Ch. #3); 


daus-ba 1.13b12 2A fy A\ (ddo-si-ba Ch. zhong) ‘(has) finished’; 


maji[ng] 2.8a16 BAR ARGS (md-zhi Ch. yan zhi ‘rouge, lipstick’) ‘ointment, 
lotion. 


Abbreviations 


BLYY Beilu yiyu (Yiyu) 


Ch Chinese 

Hy Hua-Yi yiyu 

JFYK Jimen fang yu kao 

LLSL Lulongsai lite ‘Outline of the Lulong pass’ 
Mo Mongol 


WBZh Wu bei zhi 
WMong Written Mongol (or Classical Mongolian) 


Primary Sources 


SSE: A RESEOS. HAAS BEAL = + / VE (1610) #tHK. [Guo Zaoging (ed.): Lulongsai liie. 
Ming Wanli period Gengxu 38th year (1610), Xincheng] National Central Library, 
Rare Books/Special Collection Taipei, N° 210.3 03790. 

SPICE: Ee. KIC (1621) AEA [Mao Yuanyi (ed.): Wu bei zhi. Movable 
type copy of the original (first year of Tianqi period, 1621) version]. National Central 


Library, Rare Books/Special Collection Taipei, N° 302.1 22268. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Middle Turkic Dialects as Seen in Chinese 
Transcriptions from the Mongol Yuan Era 


Christopher P. Atwood* 


The records of the Mongol Yuan dynasty (1206-1368) preserve thousands of 
transcriptions of Mongolian and Turkic names. Although Chinese transcrip- 
tions have frequently been criticized for their inaccuracy, in reality they offer 
extremely valuable information for understanding the phonetic diversity and 
evolution of both languages. By chance, Chinese characters frequently make 
distinctions that supplement those found in the Perso-Arabic or Uyghur scripts 
used by Altaic peoples. Thus while the Uyghur script distinguishes the usual 
four rounded vowels (/o/, /u/, /6/, and /ii/) at best only into front and back, Chi- 
nese transcriptions distinguish only closed and open. By combining data from 
both sources one can often get a more or less exact phonemic representation 
to the word in question. 

Yet anyone dealing with Chinese transcriptions from the Yuan knows that 
alongside the majority of cases where these transcriptions either record the 
names as we already know them to be from outside attestation or help us clearly 
define previously unattested names, there are many other cases where the 
transcription seems to be clearly wrong. The name is known, but in place of the 
expected t-, the Chinese transcriptions begin with d-,! or in place of an expected 
o, we find instead a u. Even after accounting for the limitations of Chinese 
syllabic structure (such as the presence of ding and absence of din in Chinese) 
and the differences of aspiration and voicing, many such variants remain. In the 
face of such variant cases in transcription, Pelliot preferred to explain them by 
a lack of a living tradition on the pronunciation of the name (e.g, Pelliot and 
Hambis 1951: 203 n. 8, 225 n.1). Such an explanation is plausible where the word 


I would like to thank Alexander Vovin for his helpful comments and reading of a draft of this 
paper. 

1 Here and throughout, I use /t/, /k/, /d/, /g/, etc. in a conventional sense to mark the strong 
and weak members of both the aspirate-non-aspirate distinction prevalent in East Asia and 
the unvoiced-voiced distinction prevalent in western Eurasia. While there were cases of 
confusion between the two, generally scribes treated the two strong-weak distinctions as 
equivalent. 
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is an obscure toponym, obsolete title, or unusual anthroponym in a written 
source. But it is less plausible where the name is that of a major military or 
political figure, or where it is found elsewhere scores of times in correct tran- 
scription. In those cases, one must suspect a real variability in the pronuncia- 
tion (e.g. Pelliot and Hambis 1951: 200 n. 4). And the most likely reason for that 
variability is likely to be dialectal differences. In this small study, presented in 
grateful homage to my great mentor in philology, Professor Dr. Gyorgy Kara, I 
will offer two preliminary case studies of how different dialects of Mongol-era 
Turkic might be defined by using Chinese transcriptions of Turkic names made 
during the Mongol Yuan dynasty. 


Methodology 


The two case studies begin with known ethnic groups or regions and then 
attempt to define their dialectal peculiarities. (The opposite approach would 
be to begin with what seem to be dialectal peculiarities and then work to define 
what communities they might belong to.) The sources from which they are 
derived are all historical, but these transcriptions were made in two broadly 
different ways. 


1. Insome cases, the names appear in Mongolian-language histories, which 
were then transcribed by bilingual scribes into Chinese characters, as a 
rule long after the historical character's death, and in any case without 
any input from that character. 

2. In other cases, the transcription became fixed in the life of the histori- 
cal figure himself (or occasionally herself). In many cases, the historical 
figure probably did not know Chinese and the transcription became fixed 
as part of personal interaction with Chinese-speaking staff in government 
agencies who wrote the name as they heard it. In a few cases the figure, 
if literate in Chinese, might have chosen the transcription him or her- 
self. 


It is in the second type of case that we may expect to see dialectal peculiarities 
deriving from the historical figure’s own speech. Since these historical figures 
often have a known ethnic or regional background, these peculiarities can then 
be linked to the figure’s ethnic or regional background to define that ethnic or 
regional group’s dialectal peculiarities. 

Although the fact that the written language of the governmental and histor- 
ical materials being used as sources was, where not Chinese, Mongolian rather 
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than Turkic, this is less problematic for the study of Turkic phonetics than one 
might think. Mongolian was written in the Uyghur-Mongolian script, that is, 
a script originally designed for Uyghur Turkic and used widely by both Turkic 
and Mongolian scribes throughout the Mongol empire. The Mongolian version 
of this script was extremely conservative, taking over a number of idiomatic 
Uyghur spellings without change, and even accepting ambiguity rather than 
overturn certain Uyghur-based phonotactic regularities. Thus Turkic names 
were generally written in Mongolian exactly as they were written in Uyghur 
Turkic, and often the Mongolian scribe using the script was actually a native 
speaker of Uyghur or (as we will show) another Turkic language. 

As the basis of this research, Chinese transcriptions of anthroponyms of per- 
sons from the Mongol Yuan dynasty, affiliated with two known Turkic-speaking 
regional or ethnic groups, were gathered. The Chinese transcriptions were con- 
verted to into phonetic transcriptions in accordance with the known princi- 
ples of Mongol-era transcriptions of Turco-Mongolian languages into Chinese. 
These principles were first studied systematically by Paul Pelliot in his many 
works, and have been further refined by me in the course of my forthcoming 
critical edition and commentary on a Mongolian historical work, the Cam- 
paigns of Chinggis Khan, preserved only in Chinese translation and Persian 
paraphrase. The transcriptions were then compared with what may be taken as 
the standard or unmarked Middle Turkic pronunciations, as seen in standard 
reference works, such as the Drevnetiurkskii slovar’ and the Onomasticon Tur- 
cicum. Consistency of the anthroponym’s pronunciation with such standard 
sources was coded as null data, but inconsistency with the standard Middle 
Turkic forms in a given anthroponym’s pronunciation was coded as potentially 
indicating the dialectal pronunciation of the ethnic or regional group to which 
the person belongs. Where a significant number of anthroponyms affiliated 
with the same ethnic or regional group exhibited the same deviation from the 
standard pronunciation, then a dialectal peculiarity of this group was treated 
as being confirmed. 

In assessing the significance of particular transcriptions, additional consid- 
erations derive from the fact that well-known persons often have more than 
one attested transcription. Some of the variation is irrelevant to the pronun- 
ciation (substitution of one homonymous Chinese character for another, for 
example, or transcriptions with or without vowels in the Perso-Arabic script). 
Other variations, however, have clear phonetic significance, giving, for exam- 
ple, one version of the name that is more consistent with the standard forms, 
and another version that appears to be dialectal. In these cases, the presump- 
tion is that the dialectal version is more likely to be the speaker’s own dialect. 
It is particularly significant when a single transcription ‘bundles’ several dif- 
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ferent dialectal features together, especially ones that are themselves known 
from Turkic linguistics and general phonetic principles to be correlated with 
each other. 

In the reconstructions from Chinese, there are certain ambiguities which 
had to be resolved, based on the assumed etymology of the word. Theoretically 
speaking such ambiguities could be resolved in some cases differently, by tak- 
ing one or another Turkic anthroponym as the intended target word of the tran- 
scription. One could theoretically then cherry-pick the target anthroponyms 
to suit potential theories about the dialectal situation. In practice, however, I 
have not found cases where such exploitation of ambiguity has been possible. 
Data from languages with alphabetic scripts (Perso-Arabic, Mongolian, etc.) is 
particularly helpful in making sure that ambiguities in the Chinese have been 
correctly resolved. Another issue is the occasional corruption of texts, which 
would seem to need emendation. Since such emendation is governed in part 
by pre-existing senses of the pronunciation of target words, to rely on emended 
words as evidence of dialectal peculiarities would be potentially circular. Thus 
to avoid contamination of the sample by our conclusions, any name for which 
textual emendation has to be proposed has been excluded. 


Data 


In these tables I have arranged the data from Chinese transcriptions in par- 
allel with those from alphabetic scripts (Persian or Mongolian). The Chinese 
transcription values represent the conventional value given to characters when 
transcribing Turco-Mongolian names. In cases of where the Chinese is ambigu- 
ous, I have used capitals (R: r or |; N: n, x, or |; A: a or e). It should also be 
understood that x may transcribe gq, g, or initial h. Some characters are conven- 
tionally used only in syllable-final positions; these are represented by a single 
letter. Others are sometimes used in that position, sometimes not; for them 
the vowels are placed in parantheses. Non-nasal plosives in the syllable-final 
position were often omitted in Chinese transcription. Where the alphabetic 
transcriptions and/or etymologies indicate that such a syllable-final plosive 
must be posited, this has been marked in brackets [ ].2 Abbreviations for lan- 
guages are as follows: C = Chinese, I = Italian, K = Kitan, M = Mongolian, P = 
Persian, S = Syriac, T = Turkic. 


2 Note that these t’s and k’s have nothing to do with any survival of the “entering tone” in Yuan 
Chinese 
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TABLE 2.1 Anthroponyms of the Ong’iit (central Inner Mongolia) 
Chinese Chinese Attested Etymology Demonstrated 
transcription transcription alphabetic sound 
values transliteration changes 
bape LS a-Ra-u-s ALAQWS (P) Ala-Qu’ Mottled Bird’ (T) If] > [s/ (final) 
Sapp). a-Ra-xu-s 
WA ti-gi[t]-xu-R(i) TYKYN- Tegit ‘Prince+plural’ (T) /e/ > [il 
NAKA di-ki[t]-xo-Ri QwRY (P) Quri ‘Official’ (K) [t/ > /d/ 
lu/ > /o/ 
Soy EA EA a-Ri-x(i) Arig ‘pure’ (T) None 
Fe UD FER do-r-bi-ta-8(i) TWRBYDAS (P) _ Térpa-Taé ‘Gift Stone’ (T) /t/ > /d/ 
FL D-2S — tu-R(i)-bi-da-s if > |s/ (final) 

/6/ > /i/ 

/ee/ > /i/ (final) 
bo a[t]-si-s At + siz ‘Without horses’ (T) /z] > /s/ (final) 
moe ne-gu-tAi Negiitei~Negiidei ‘Negiis Man’ None 

(M) 

BME gun-bu-xa Kiin + Buga ‘Sun Bull’ (T) /k/ > /g/ 
BME ai-bu-xa AYBWQA(P) Ay + Buga ‘Moon Bull’ (T) None 
FE AYE jo-R(i)-bu-xa Yol + Buga ‘Striped Bull’ (T) /j] > |d3/ 
Age BK to-xaN Togan ‘Sated’ (T) or Falcon’ (T) None 

Rat yo-xu-naN Yuhanon ‘John’ (S) lu/ > /o/ 
TILA ju-xu-naN Yuhanon ‘John’ (S) /j/ > [d3/ 

AI yo-xa-nai Yuhanon ‘John’ (S) /u/ > /o/ 
Dy eG si-r-gi-s Sargis ‘Sergius’ (S) Jee] > /i/ 
flea ko-R(i)-gi-s Giwargis ‘George’ (S) /g/ > /k/ 
Wilteze ju-aN Giovanni John’ (1) lo/ > /u/ 
$H [BY] jin-gui SNKWY (P) Cin-gui (T) < $A Itf/ > /f/ 

CINKKUI (M) ‘Defends the Kingdom (C) (initial) 

eA aN-ju-r Aléur (?) na. 
Pea bo-yau-xa ?Boyaw (T) + qa (K) 

ped bai-s-bo ?Bayis (T) + bu (K) If] > Is] 

BZ 

ii bai-s-bu 

DU zh 

ey bai-s-ma 
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TABLE 2.2 Anthroponyms of the Naiman (western Mongolia) 
Chinese Chinese Attested Etymology Documented 
transcription —_ transcription alphabetic sound changes 
values transliteration 
INN i-naN-i AYNAN] (P) Inané ‘belief, trust’ (T) None 
DINER i-neN-Ci 
Be -Hi/\— ku[k]-se-u-sa-b(a)- KWKSAKW Koksaii ‘consumptive’ + /6/ > [it 
Rl Ra[q] SBRAQ (P) ?Sabraq (title?) (T) 
TR bui-Ru[q] BWYRWQ(P) _ Buyrugq ‘commander’ (T) None 
ZEB tai-yang TAYANK (P) Tayang (T) < K= ‘great None 
Ke prince’ (C) 
‘KK ELBR/\R, —_xo-R(i)-su-bA-Ci QWRY Quri ‘official’ (K) [ii] > [i/ 
MITER xo-Ri-su-bA-¢i SWBAJU Stibe¢i ‘warden of the pass’ /u/ > /o/ 
*“QWRW (M) 
SWBAJU (P) 
aies-y7> te-di[k]-8a[]] TATYK-SAL _Tetik ‘clever’ (T) + Saal (title) | None 
ATE bu-RaN-bai Buran (T) ‘snow-storm’ + Bay None 
bu-RaN-beg ‘rich man’ or Beg ‘commander’ 
LYE, ku-éu-Ru[k] KWSLWK, Kiié(ii)lii(g) ‘strong’ (T) [tf > /fl 
RL GE ku-8u-Ru KWSLW (P) [-g/>@ 
et 
Garad < Xa-si-r ? Qacir Flight’ (T) /t{/ > /fl 
“Athi 
NOK éang-un 
fit ma-ta[q] Mataég < Ba¢ag ‘Fasting’ (T, M) 
ANTE bai-bu-xa Bay Buqa ‘Rich Bull’ or Beg None 
beg-bu-xa Bugqa ‘Commanding Bull’ (T) 
phe éau-s Cawu8 ‘commander (T) /{/ > |s/ (final) 
gy nang-gia-dAi Nanggiyadai ‘S. Chinese’ (M) 
RR xai-su[q] 
BAYER be-di-(y)in Betekin (M) [k/ >@ 
BE te-len Tildn ‘Wish! (T) ht/>e 
TUS AYE u-lu[g]-bu-xa Ulu(g) Buga ‘Big Bull’ (T) 
All fet xo-Sang Qogang ‘monk’ (M) 
ME bu-xa Buga ‘bull’ (T, M) 
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Discussion: The Ong’iit Dialect 


The Ong’iit people inhabited two discontinuous areas within the territory of 


the Jin dynasty (1115-1234), one north of present-day Hohhot, and the other 
in southern Gansu. The former were vastly more important in Mongol Yuan 
history, and all but two of the names (Alchur and Sirgis) found in the corpus of 
names stem from the Inner Mongolian Ong’iit. The description of the Ong’iit 
dialect is thus one specifically of the Inner Mongolian Ong’iit.3 

The Ong’iit formed a politically unified vassal kingdom of the Jin dynasty 
with a distinct sense of identity. The origin of the Ong’iit is rather obscure, 
but Ong’iit and Chinese scholars in the Yuan dynasty connected them with the 
Shatuo 7/>$E Turks and/or the Uyghur qaghanate of eighth to tenth centuries. 
The Shatuo Turks were themselves of mixed Turkic and Sogdian ancestry, and 
formed four of the five minor dynasties in North China during the so-called 
‘Five Dynasties’ period (907-960). In the middle of the eleventh century, the 
Ong’iit converted en masse to East Syriac Christianity, and this conversion is 
reflected in the prevalence of Syriac Christian names in their onomasticon. 
Their surrender to the rising Mongols under Chinggis (‘Genghis’) Khan was 
a wrenching change for Ong’iit elite who cherished an image of themselves 
as the Jin dynasty’s loyal border wardens, but once accomplished the shift in 
allegiances brought many opportunities for power and profit to Ong’iit elites in 
the new empire. Among the new opportunities was that of exposure to other 
forms of Christianity, and the Ong’iit prince Kérgis (‘George’) briefly converted 
to Catholicism and named his son Ju’an (from ‘Giovanni’). After his death, 
his brother returned the Ong’iit to the East Syriac fold again. (On Ong’iit and 
Shatuo history, see Atwood 2010, 2014.) 

As one of the, if not the, easternmost body of Turkic speakers in the thir- 
teenth-fourteenth centuries, the Ong’iit dialect might be expected to be quite 
distinctive, and indeed it was. Ong’iit onomasticon reflects a coherent set of 
sound changes that defined a clearly distinct dialect. Those sound changes 
attested more than once include the following: 


1. Aweakening of initial strong consonants, e.g, /t/ > /d/ and /k/ > /g/ 

2. Linked changes in the affricates and fricatives, thus /t{/ > /{/ and /{/ > /s/ 

3. Linked changes in the rounded vowels by which the close and mid 
rounded vowels change places, e.g. /u/ > /o/, /o/ > /u/, and /6/ > /ii/ 


3 Comparison of Mongolian transcriptions with Jin-era Jurchen transcriptions of Ong’iit names 
would be important, but unfortunately to my knowledge no such data exist. 
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4. Ong’iit is probably also one of the Turkic dialects in which /j/ > /ds/. 
However, it is conceivable that this is a reflection not of Ong’iit dialect 
pronunciation, but of Mongolian scribal reading.* 


Together these sound changes define a dialect that is not identical to any extant 
Turkic language. No. 1 is characteristic of the Oghuz dialects to the southeast 
(Golden 1992: 21-22),5 but nos. 2-4 are characteristic of the Qipchag-type 
Turkic languages today, notably Kazakh and Tatar, although no one Qipchaq 
language has the full panoply of such changes seen in Ong’iit (Golden 1992: 
22~23).6 Moreover, Ong’iit shows no trace of the sound changes /-g/ > /-y/ and 
/c/ > /-w/, which form one of the most consistent and characteristic Qipchaq 
isoglosses. 

The numerical and social prominence of Ong’iit Turks in the new Mongol 
empire gave a distinctly ‘Ong’iit’ cast to the dominant dialect of the Turkic 
scribes operating in the post-1260 Mongol Yuan capital of Daidu A #5 (modern 
Beijing).’ Yet as is documented by the Persian transcriptions of Mongol-era 
terms collected by Gerhard Doerfer (1963-1967), the language of the Uyghurs 
who were so prominent in the Mongolian scribal class did not share these 
dialectal features. Thus the working pronunciation of Turkic scribes in the 
Yuan dynasty appears to have been a mix of Ong’iit and Uyghur features. 
This mixing can be seen in Chinese transcriptions of the common Turkic 
personal name Tash ‘stone, in which forms based on the pure Uyghur Tash 
(e.g. Yao Jing’an 1982: 277a—-278b) and pure Ong’iit Das (Yao Jing’an 1982: 503c) 
coexisted with the mixed forms Dash (Yao Jing’an 1982: 213a—b, 510b—502a) and 
Tas (Yao Jing’an 1982: 281b-c). Ong’iit influence is also visible in the ‘dental 
confusion’ (i.e. writing d for standard t) which is a characteristic feature of 


4 Mongolian had received centuries earlier a large number of loan words from Turkic languages 
which showed this characteristic change. Uyghur Turkic, however, retained the primitive 
initial /j/in these words. Asa result, Uyghur and Mongolian scribes in the Mongol Yuan period 
tended to treat initial /j/ and /dg/ (conventionally transcribed as y- and -/) as the “Uyghur” and 
“Mongolian” reading, respectively, of any given name. 

5 Such initial lenition is also found among the Qipchaq-type Turkic languages only in the 
Qumiq language of Dagestan (Alexander Vovin, personal communication, e-mail, June 19, 
2016). 

6 The linked changes in affricates and fricatives (/t{/ > /{/ and /{/ > /s/) are found most consis- 
tently in Kazakh, but the changes in rounded vowels are found most consistently today in 
Tatar. (This may be seen in the abundant data in Csaki 2006). 

7 Iuse here the Yuan-era Persian and Mongolian pronunciation which is still used in Mongolian 
today when referring to the Yuan capital. 
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Yuan-era ‘Uyghur’ (i.e. Uyghur-script Turkic) manuscripts, many of which were 
undoubtedly copied by Ong’iit scribes in Daidu and elsewhere (see e.g. Zhang 
and Zieme 201). On the other hand, as the case of Chingiii/Shingiti shows, 
it appears that Turkic scribes in the Mongol Yuan empire continued to write 
standard ¢ as ¢, even as it was routinely being pronounced by Ong’iit scribes 
as §. The resulting confusion of ¢ and § can be seen even in Marco Polo, who 
evidently learned Turkic in the Uyghur script, when he writes Shangdu [#5 as 
Ciandu (i.e. Candu) and Shulistan as ‘Cielstan’ (Pelliot 1959, s.vv. §146 ‘Ciandu’ 
and § 154 ‘Cielstan’).® 


Naiman Dialect 


By contrast, the data for the Naiman dialect, spoken in the Altai region where 
Mongolia, Xinjiang, Russia, and Kazakhstan meet today, is much less satisfac- 
tory in discerning dialectal patterns. Virtually all the transcriptions appear to 
follow standard Turkic forms. The only exception is the clear /t{/ > /{/ sound 
change found in the name Kiichiiliig/Kiishlii and the equally clear change of /f/ 
> /s/ found in Chawus. However, there are many cases where ¢ is found with- 
out change into 8, including that of Chawus, despite the fact that the /t{/ > /f/ 
and /{/ > /s/ sound changes are generally linked, e.g. in Kazakh and Karakalpak 
(Golden 1992: 23).9 Given the principles stated in the Methodology section, the 
positive existence of such deviations from standard Turkic is more important 
than the absence of such evidence in other cases. One can thus preliminarily 
assume that Naiman Turkic also had both of the linked sound changes found 
among the Ong’iit. 

But why the lack of consistency and lack of positive data? The reason for this 
lack of data goes back to the differing position of the Naiman and the Ong’iit 
within Mongol Yuan history. First of all many of the transcriptions were created 
after the person’s death, in the transcription of historical sources. In these 
cases, which cover the first six cases, one cannot expect any direct reflection 
of the Naiman persons’ own dialect, only that of the scribes transcribing and 
translating the history, some of whom were Uyghurs, others Ong’iit, and others 
from other, more obscure branches of the Turkic family. Secondly the Naiman 


8 On this question, see Atwood 2015. 

9 Bashkort shows a different set of linked changes (Golden 1992: 23). However, such linkage is 
not always found. Alexander Vovin notes, for example, that in Tatar /t{/ > /{/, but /{/ does not 
go to /s/, thus resulting in the convergence of two phonemes (email, June 19, 2016). 
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were, before the Mongol empire, far from the Chinese border without any com- 
mon contact. The Ong’iit, however, were enrolled in the defenses of the Jin 
dynasty (1115-1234); their leaders would thus have Chinese transcriptions of 
their name made during their lives, as part of their involvement in the Jin sys- 
tem. Thus even the pre-Mongol empire historical figures of the Ong’iit would 
have transcriptions reflecting their own pronunciation. Moreover, the Naiman 
Turks were not prominent in the scribal world, unlike the Ong’iit. Most of the 
names found are of commanders holding hereditary positions in the Mongol 
military hierarchy in China proper. It is not unlikely that they soon began los- 
ing their own dialect. Finally, the Naiman kingdom was known to have had 
literacy before the Mongol unification of Mongolia, but the one scribe at the 
Naiman court we know of was a Uyghur, who set the mark for standard Turkic 
in the Mongol Yuan dynasty. If we assume as a likely scenario that the Naiman 
commanders who took service with the Mongol empire after their defeat con- 
tinued to nurture patronage links with Uyghur scribes, then their names would 
be transcribed into Chinese by scribes with a strong sense of standard Turkic. 


Conclusion 


The data presented here makes it clear that under the right socio-linguistic 
conditions Chinese transcriptions may be expected to reflect dialect pronun- 
ciations in ways that are recoverable today. As such they are a potentially very 
important tool for understanding the history of Turkic languages. One might 
assume that this data would pertain only to eastern dialects. But dialects from 
quite far west can also be investigated by this method, since many Turkic peo- 
ples from the West were deported as communities to East Asia. Thus, one may 
take the anthroponyms of two well-known officials and commanders, Buqum 
and Tuqtugh (Table 2.3). Buqum was a Qangli and Tugtugh one of the Olberi 
Qipchags in what is now far western Kazakhstan. In both cases, we can see the 
/o/ > /u/ sound change already noted for Ong’iit dialect and which is also a 
prominent feature of modern Tatar. In the case of Buqum, the character hii }K 
is probably just a scribal error for the character hu % found elsewhere; this tex- 
tual corruption underlines another source of caution in drawing conclusions 
about potential dialect forms. 

Further research can undoubtedly push this approach much further. Top- 
onyms, for example, can be investigated on the plausible assumption that 
where the pronunciation of a toponym differs from what might be expected 
that this difference would be reflecting the local pronunciation. The essential 
basis for large-scale investigation, however, would be a full corpus of words 
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TABLE 2.3 Selected Western Turkic anthroponyms 


Chinese Chinese Attested Etymology Demonstrated 
transcription transcription alphabetic sound changes 
values transliteration 
VU N bu-xu-m(u) Boqum~Boqim ‘My dung’ (T) lo/ > /ul 
GA /u/ > /uy/ 
AR RAR bu-xui-m(u) 

i tu[q]-tu-xa TWQTAQ (P) Toqtaq ‘Stabilized’ (T) /o/ > /u/ 
FFE /a/ > /u/ 
REG 
THe ES 


(anthroponyms, toponyms, and so on), divided by assumed regional origin or 
else, where such information is not available, by distinctive divergences from 
expected standard Turkic pronunciation. Even if the provenance of the word 
is unknown, it can supply information about the linkage or non-linkage of 
particular features into specific scribal dialects. Eventually, one might even be 
able to define different scribal dialects based what pronunciation were used in 
transcribing particular documents with large numbers of Turkic names. The 
same methodologies should also be applicable, of course, to Mongolian in 
the Yuan. Thus Chinese transcriptions of Altaic words are far from being the 
inaccurate and confusing mess they are often taken to be, are actually vital 
sources of information for the dialectal development of Turkic and Mongolian 
languages. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Scent of a Woman: Allegorical Misogyny in a 
Sa skya pa Treatise on Salvation in Pre-Classical 
Mongolian Verse 


Brian Baumann 


Among 49 manuscripts cordoned off under censure by Qing emperor Qian- 
long (x. 1735-1796) in the Summer Palace Library in Beijing is a Sa skya pa pre- 
classical Mongolian verse treatise on salvation titled Oyin-i geyigiiliigci [Iumi- 
nation of the Mind]. In 114 folios the treatise’s 224 stanzas succinctly survey a 
broad sample of their subject’s key topics, among them the familiar wheel of 
rebirth, its six forms of being—including the lower three forms of existence, 
animals, hungry ghosts, and hell beings, and a disjointed, less than compre- 
hensive but lengthy and poignant treatment of Buddhist hell itself. Many of 
the treatise’s topics, hell, for instance, are known across sectarian lines and thus 
invite comparison. One such topic, given by the phrase ekener-ece sibtiir bmekei 
‘acrid putrescence from woman’ might be referred to euphemistically as “the 
scent of a woman.” 
The topic arises in folio 15r thus: 


eldebéilejii erkilegdekiii ene bey-e-yi: The body we keep in manifold ways, 
erijii ijayurlaju sayitur onobasu: When seeking to know its origins well, 
ekener-e¢e sibtiir 6mekei-iyer biitiigsen: Is a womb filled with sundry sorts of filth, 


eldeb burtay-iyar diigiiriigsen saba bui:: Born of the foulness of a woman’s stench. 


Here, clinically speaking, the term sibtiir, usually found in reference to the acrid 
smell of animals such as cats, dogs, or goats (Lessing 1982: 696), refers to the 
odor of a woman’s vagina. 

Pejorative reference to the vagina as foul smelling occurs frequently in Bud- 
dhist scripture. According to Robert Kritzer (2014: 4, u, 24) the description 
is indicative of Sarvastivadin literature in particular. The vagina is described 


1 The orthography of oyin ‘mind, intellect’ is a pre-classical form of oyun. The censured manu- 
scripts were discovered and reproduced by Raghu Vira in 1955, their importance realized by 
Walther Heissig (1962), and their facsimiles published by Lokesh Chandra (1982). 
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as bad-smelling, for instance, in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmakosabhasyam 
(3.19a—c) of Vasubandhu (fl. 4—5th c. AD [1991: 400]). In Garbhavakranrisutra 
[Sutra on entry into the womb] this description is attested amidst a detailed 
discussion of conception, gestation, and birth (Kritzer 2014).? Here, in addition 
to foul-smelling, the womb is described in language redolent of hell as a “filthy, 
putrid, blazing bog” (Kritzer 2014: 4, 51, 52, 53). The text compares the pains of 
birth to hell itself and its familiar tortures, e.g. the cutting out of tongues, being 
boiled in a cauldron, and so on (Kritzer 2014: 87). These scriptures make use of 
this discourse on the vagina to project a negative attitude towards childbirth 
as being a source of pollution and suffering (Kritzer 2014: 20-24). This negative 
attitude contrasts with the traditional Indian view of birth—as described in 
the Upanishads, for instance—where the womb and childbirth are treated less 
polemically (Kritzer 2009: 76). Rather, it conforms to a soteriological worldview 
wherein adherents renounce the physical world itself, that is, the contemporary 
world order, as inherently defiled. 

In this soteriological worldview representations of the vagina as foul 
smelling and childbirth as pollution and suffering dovetail with representa- 
tions of womankind as the embodiment of the ephemeral physical world. As 
such, “woman” signifies the cause of all suffering, something to be avoided at all 
costs (Paul 1985: 5). Alan Sponberg (1992:18) has dubbed such representations 
of women “ascetic misogyny.” Jan Nattier argues that Buddhist soteriological lit- 
erature “encodes a decidedly non-egalitarian vision of what women can (and 
cannot) achieve.” To wit, with but rare and ambiguous exceptions women can 
attain neither awakening nor Buddhahood unless first reborn male. Moreover, 
female birth results from karma worse than that of a male, such that males who 
misbehave risk being reborn female.* 

Curiously, this demeaning representation of womanhood contradicts the 
impetus of soteriological teaching, especially that of Mahayana Buddhism, 
which presents itself as the “Great Vehicle” precisely because it offers salvation 


2 Although the subject of the sitra is ostensibly medical, its medicine is couched within 
a numerological, apotropaic context which lends the text a mathematical quality (in the 
premodern sense of the term). For medicine in Buddhist mathematics, see Baumann (2008: 
205-213). 

3 Prof. Nattier made this argument in a lecture titled “Gender and awakening: sexual transfor- 
mation in Mahayana sutras,’ UC Berkeley, Sept. 24, 2015. 

4 For change-of-gender in Buddhist scripture, see Vimalakirtinirdesa (T475, Ch. 7) and Sad- 
dharmapundarika (T262, Ch. 12). For being reborn as a woman and the reasons therof, see 
Ekottarikagama (T1125, 2.799b3) and Avaivartikacakrasutra (T266, 9.223c4). I thank Jan Nat- 
tier for these references. 
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to all—all sentient beings, women included. Buddhism does not merely tac- 
itly countenance the salvation of women, it espouses a non-dual philosophy, 
which, in certain modes, downplays duality of any sort, including duality based 
on gender; it actively promotes gender equality; raises the status of women 
in society; and enrolls female support among the clergy. In early Buddhism, 
although the question of the role of women at the founding of Buddhism 
remains as uncertain as any other question about that period, when Buddhism 
emerges into history, Buddhist women are there to support it.5 With the rise of 
Tantric Buddhism not only does the role of women adepts expand in terms of 
ritual development and practice, sexual intimacy itself is embraced as a means 
to awakening (Shaw 1994: 140 ff.). 

In keeping with its overriding soteriological aim, Mahayana Buddhism mit- 
igates misogynistic rhetoric in a number of ways. The Vimalakirtinirdesa (7) 
teaches that in the unity that comes of awakening there is neither male nor 
female (Lamotte 1976: 171).6 Although the Amitabha Sutra (i.e., the shorter 
Sukhavativyuha) stipulates that no woman be born in the western Pure Land, 
the Aksobhyavyiha allows that women be born in the Pure Land in the East 
(Nattier 2000: 81-82). And with the rise of the cult of Tara, womankind attains 
the rank of bodhisattva without undergoing change of gender (Buswell and 
Lopez 2014: 895-896).” 

Despite mitigation, however, the conundrum of divergent discourses— 
damning misogyny on one hand, and salvation on the other—abides, making 
moot the question of an orthodox Mahayana attitude towards women.® 

Although the question of an attitude towards women is a separate issue 
and beyond the scope of this essay, a means to penetrate the conundrum of 
divergent discourses and thereby interpret the text in question lies in void- 
based epistemology.? Void-based epistemology begins in recognition of the 
void in nature, that is, the presence of a one-and-undifferentiated state which 


5 According to Hajime Nakamura, as equality of all men was advocated and the caste system 
disapproved, so too the position of women was admitted as being equal to that of men. Yet 
at the same time, an ethics specifically meant for women was taught as well (Nakamura 
1980: 87). For female supporters of Buddhism, see Horner (1930); for the founding of the first 
Buddhist nunneries, see Heirman (201: 605-609). For early textual references to women in 
Buddhism, see Collett (2014). 

For the text in Mongolian, see Kara (1982: 82-83). 
For more on the cult of Tara, see infra. 

8 For studies of scholarly views on the question of a Buddhist attitude towards women, see 
Collett (2006); and Byrne (2012). 

g For “void-based” epistemology, see also Baumann (2008; 2012; 2013). 
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exists in the absence of orientation—as when one is lost in wilderness, caught 
in a blinding storm, or fallen into a state of panic. To overcome the void, 
knowledge begins with the fixing of an arbitrary point of reference. From 
this point of reference orientation emerges in realization of the four direc- 
tions on the immediate horizon. With the four directions as foundation, it 
is possible to create systems of orientation of in space and time. These sys- 
tems are conventional. If there were one absolute orientation to the universe, 
then the void would be imaginary or temporary. In Eurasian history peoples 
created systems of orientation by correlating or synchronizing the four direc- 
tions with the four seasons, such that at the solstitial and equinoctial nodes 
great arches, known as colures, emanate from the four directions and inter- 
sect at right angles at—for peoples in the Northern Hemisphere—the celestial 
North Pole. These arches form heaven into a metaphysical “vault” or “firma- 
ment.” Upon this firmament celestial bodies rotate. Peoples subdivided this 
firmament into a matrix consisting of lines of latitude and longitude. Histor- 
ically, for many peoples this matrix has been likened to, among other things, 
the weave of a garment—lines of longitude figured as warp; latitude, woof.!° 
Within the heavenly vault the positions of celestial bodies were used relative 
to each other and to this matrix to indicate occasions in time and positions 
in space such that any place or season on earth had its corresponding sign in 
heaven." 

From a given point of observation, whereas some celestial signs are visible 
in heaven above, others are invisible—whether below the earth’s horizon or 
hidden by the light of the sun or cloud cover. In English the term for that 
aspect of heaven hidden from view is “hell.” Knowledge of hell needs be for 
orientation at night. To know hell means using observable bodies in heaven 
to gauge the positions of bodies unseen. Important for both navigation and 


1o___- For the prevalence of the “weaving” figure in Eurasian astral science, see Mercier (2000). 
In Zoroastrianism Ahura Mazda is said to “wear the heavens as a star-spangled garment” 
(Darmesteter 1880: lviii). In Buddhist cosmology each universe is said to rest upon a warp 
and woof of ‘blue aire’ or wind, like a crossed Vajra, hard and imperishable as diamond 
(Waddell 1958: 77-78). See also Psalm 104.2 and Psalm 102.26 which says heaven and earth 
wear out like a garment, but the Lord remains. 

11 From one tradition to another and over time cosmologies are neither uniform nor un- 
changing. The description herein is intended to demonstrate widely common, though not 
necessarily universal, aspects of ancient astral science. For a comparative study of ancient 
cosmologies, see Blacker and Loewe (1975). 

12 ~~ According to the Oxford English Dictionary English ‘hell’ derives from Old English helan 
‘to hide, conceal; to keep secret.’ 
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prediction, from day to day, knowledge of hell meant knowing the position 
of the sun on its journey through the hours of darkness and the time when 
it would emerge in the east; and from year to year it meant knowing when and 
where stars would rise and set and, thereby, the places and seasons ascribed to 
them.!8 

As every place and season has its corresponding sign in heaven, orientation 
begets symmetry between heaven and earth such that the order to a given 
government is reflected in the order it imposes on the sky and vice versa. 
Such order is conventional, political. The first priority of the man who would 
be king was to rule heaven so that the people might share a semblance of 
order in space and time. As nature otherwise is void, a sovereign government 
has its own peculiar heaven and earth, and so comprises a world unto itself. 
As ruler of the world, it is a point of order that the sovereign recognize no 
other heaven, no other earth, no other world. Yet this point of order stands 
in stark contradiction to the fact that the world at large is greater than that 
of any one sovereign and that historically at any one time there have existed 
many heavens and earths, many worlds, which, despite refusing to recognize 
each another, nonetheless interacted.!5 In their interactions these otherwise 
singular worlds shared the same sky and the same conventional systems for 
ordering it. The Western zodiac, developed in Achaemenian Mesopotamia, is 
but one example of a celestial orientation system widely kept among nations 
across Eurasia.!6 

Historians recognize the primacy of symmetry between heaven and earth to 
aristocratic government but tend to forget that its ineluctable concomitant is 


13 Inancient Egypt the unseen realm through which the sun passes at night is duat. Scholars 
(Neugebauer and Parker 1960: vi, 38-42, 52-82; Claggett 1989: v., 409-410; Conman 
2003) contend over its astral science but do not deny that it concerns simultaneously 
conceptions of celestial orientation and rites of death and resurrection. In Zoroastrianism 
hell also concerns both celestial orientation and rites of death and resurrection. Here hell 
lies in the region of the north. It is guarded by the constellation Ursa Major. See Vendidad 
19 (Darmesteter 1895: 208-225). 

14 The discussion here concerns natural symmetry between heaven and earth in terms of 
orientation in space and time. It is to be noted that symmetry developed independently 
of orientation as a political concept. For reference to this development, see Darmesteter 
(1880: Ixxxi—Lxxxii). 

15 This contradiction is seen plainly in the Old Turkic Kiil Tigin Inscription where the ruler’s 
realm on the one hand extends to the celestial limits of the world and on the other to 
regional borders (Tekin 1968: 261). 

16 For the development of the zodiac in Mesopotamia, see Neugebauer (1951: 97-98). 
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allegory as the mode of scientific expression.!” Allegory, after all, is precisely 
that which refers to two discrete things, one, overt, the other, latent, at the 
same time. In allegory the meaning of terms is not literal. Rather, terms are 
tropes which harbor esoteric, polysemic denotations. In allegory a term such as 
“ocean” might refer to the horizon;!® “dog,” the star Sirius;!9 “river,” the ecliptic;?° 
“mountain,” the world;?! “dragon,” a certain constellation;?? “string of pearls,” 
the Belt of Orion (Allen 1963: 316); and so on. Worth mentioning for their rel- 
evance to the discussion below are allegorical tropes of hell. Celestial bodies 
that set below the earth’s horizon “die” in the west and are “reborn” or “res- 
urrected” on the horizon in the east.23 Sympathetically, human dead abide 
beyond the western horizon on an island where the sun sets (Clagett 1989: v.1, 
355-358). Other tropes of hell include the sun setting into water as a “lake of 
fire” (Faulkner 1991: 49, 51, 89), the mire of earth into which celestial bodies 
descend and out of which they rise as “human filth” (Assmann 205: 130), the 
upside down vault of sky through which the sun makes its nightly journey as a 
“boiling cauldron” (Faulkner 1991: 102), and the determination of time at night 
as a “Great Judgment” of souls.”4 In ancient Egypt the pharaoh-ship was estab- 
lished allegorically in sympathy with this personification of celestial motion. 
Daily the life of pharaoh was consubstantial with the movement of the sun. 
When a pharaoh died his soul took its place among the stars (Clagett 1989: 
vl, 355; Faulkner 1966). Early in Egyptian history place in heaven belonged to 
pharaohs only. Over time the share was appropriated by other nobility and even 


17 For recognition of literature as the language of politics in the ancient Near East, see 
Vanderhooft and Winitzer (2013). 

18 As noted in Strabo’s Geography (1.1.6). 

1g __ As in the phrase “dog days of summer” in reference to the onset of hot weather that 
coincides with the heliacal rising of Sirius. For the “dog days” in Iranian tradition, see 
Darmesteter (1883: 92). For various allegorical forms of Sirius, e.g. as man, horse, bull, and 
some of his allegorical works, see Bundahisn 7.4 (West 1880: 26-29). 

20 Asin Egyptian tradition; see Clagett (1989: v.1, 358-359). 

21 ‘This trope is known in Indian Mt. Meru, Greek Olympus, and so on. A useful example 
is the Persian Mt. Alborz (Darmesteter 1880: xviii) and the treatment of mountains in 
Zoroastrian literature. See Bundahis-Bahman Yast 12.1-3 (West 1880: 34-36). 

22 Draco, for one. 

23 According to Neugebauer and Parker (1960: 72), in Egyptian tradition the “death” of a 
star refers to its acronychal setting in the west just after sunset before it goes unseen the 
following day. According to Conman (2003: 60) the “birth” or “resurrection” of a star refers 
to its acronychal rising in the east just after sundown. 

24 For the “Great Judgment” in Egyptian tradition, see Clagett (1989: v., 454-482). 
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the very wealthy. The souls of “black-headed commoners,” however, abided in 
oblivion (Clagett 1989: v.1, 429-430). 

Though poetic in expression, order wrought of government based on sym- 
metry between heaven and earth is fraught with imperfection. Reliance on the 
observable sky results in an order limited in scope. Peoples living at different 
latitudes have at their disposal but a peculiar view of the sky. Order given by the 
irregularities to the motions of celestial bodies is subjective, conventional, irra- 
tional, and contradictory. Order which is perfect in the moment of its genesis 
immediately thereafter begins to break down. And order based on mirror-like 
symmetry expressed in allegory is hidden in an esoteric language known only 
to initiates. This imperfection did not go unrecognized. Governments reified it 
institutionally as “guilt” such that any sort of imperfection, illness, an abnor- 
mality such as blindness, even death itself, was seen as being in some way 
unnatural and the result of wrong-doing.?5 

In the face of this abiding imperfection, a teaching gained acceptance that 
the salvation of mankind might occur through faith in the possibility of achiev- 
ing a new world order in the future. Salvation meant eschatology, the destruc- 
tion of the contemporary world order, and apocalypse, the dawn or revela- 
tion of a government, infallible in its conformity with an immutable order in 
nature.?° This government was to rule the world, the entire sphere of the earth, 
irrespective of any one person, in peace and justice forever. For the sake of 
making progress towards this order, peoples altered their vision of the world 
to accord with the order they sought to make manifest. They deemed the void 


25 See, for instance, in Zoroastrian tradition (Darmesteter 1880: lxxxvi). 

26 Although “soteriology,’ “eschatology,” and “apocalypse” tend to be studied as individual 
aspects of individual religions, as is clear from the study of any one aspect in any one reli- 
gion, they, the concepts themselves and the religions that hold them, are all interrelated 
and ought to be studied comparatively. For Buddhist eschatology, see Nattier (2008); for 
Buddhist soteriology, Buswell and Gimello (1992). For Zoroastrian eschatology and apoca- 
lypticism, see Encyclopedia Iranica (s.v. “Eschatology”); Darmesteter (1880: xlii—xliii; 1883: 
168-177); and Boyce (1984). For Mithraic soteriology and its foundations in Near Eastern 
astral science, see Ulansey (1989); and Swerdlow (1991). For a brief discussion of Babylo- 
nian eschatology, see Lambert (1976). For a cross-cultural comparison of eschatological 
and apocalyptic traditions, see Walls (2008) and Cohn (1995). And for soteriological syn- 
cretism between Christianity, Buddhism, and Manichaeism, see Klimkeit (1986). Faith 
in an immutable order in nature was predicated on belief that the order to heaven, the 
observable sky, ought to be fast. For this faith in Zoroastrianism, see Darmesteter (1880: 
lvii). Faith in an immutable order exists, though ultimately in a relative way, in Buddhist 
cosmology where each universe is said to rest upon warp and woof like a crossed vajra, 
hard and imperishable as diamond (Waddell 1958: 77-78). 
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imaginary and took to seeing creation as natural, objective, rational, and abso- 
lute.2” They repudiated the physical world itself and the knowledge and wis- 
dom that govern it as mundane and inherently imperfect and looked forward 
to the day when the world would be known for what it is and not through 
mirror-like allegory.?8 To this end, they supported institutions dedicated to pen- 
etrating the mysteries of nature through specific disciplines of inquiry. And so 
as to embody the perfection of the world that was to come they made moral 
virtue the model of human behavior. In so doing, they transformed the notion 
of “guilt” as physical imperfection into moral imperfection or “sin.”29 Thus, per- 
fection of moral virtue became the measure of salvation over noble birth-rite 
or allegiance to any earthly person or thing.?° 

From the comparative analysis of tropes found in astronomical and soterio- 
logical sources, how the soteriological movement supplanted what was then 
the aristocratic order of the old world is clear. For one, it transcended the 
vault of heaven with higher heaven, an empyrean beyond the sky, comprised of 
abstract concepts such as omniscience, everlasting light, everlasting duration, 
morality, righteousness, compassion, and common humanity.?! For another, it 
took the ancient celestial tropes and refashioned them to reflect the order it 
sought to make manifest. Likewise, as the means to fight the fires of propaganda 
with a fire of their own, soteriologists both refashioned the tropes of hell one 
by one and internalized hell from the hidden aspect of the sky and symbolic 
locus of the souls of the dead to a conscious state of long-lasting or everlasting 
duration wherein the undead are tortured for their sins and heresies so that 
one day new world order might be realized. 

The study of tropes furthermore suggests that soteriological teaching coa- 
lesced into a discernable political movement during the Achaemenian Empire 
(550-330 BC) among peoples in the Aramaic world, that is, among the hosts 


27 Forarejection of the primacy of the void, see Isaiah 45.19. 

28 Forarejection of order based on symmetry and knowledge expressed as allegory, see 1Cor. 
13.12. 

29 For the replacement of the notion of “guilt” as physical imperfection with the notion of 
“sin” as moral transgression, see John 9. 

30 For righteousness as the measure of salvation, see Plato (Timaeus 42b). 

31 For notions of Infinite Light and Boundless Time, in comparison with the notions in 
Buddhism and Judeo-Christianity, consider also the Zoroastrian terms (Darmesteter 1880: 
Ixxxii). For Zorastrian heaven, see Vendidad 19 (Darmesteter 1895: 208-225); for its highest 
heaven, Gard-demana, the abode of Ahura Mazda, who dwells there in endless light, see 
Darmesteter (1883: 177). For the four heavens of the Mazdeans, see Bundahisn 12.1 (West 
1880: 34). 
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of nations for whom Aramaic was lingua franca. During the Greco-Roman era 
(332 BC-AD 395) soteriological teaching was taken up by various groups, eth- 
nic and political, who used it to espouse “world religion” in the promulgation 
of their own respective orders, philosophical, national, and state. These groups 
include (but are not limited to) the Zoroastrian, Judaic, Platonic, Buddhist, 
Mithraic, Gnostic, Christian, and Manichean. (In the seventh century Islam 
would join the fold).32 These vehicles spread soteriological teaching through- 
out Eurasia.3° And through these vehicles the void-based worldview that gov- 
erned aristocratic order came to be supplanted by faith-based epistemology. 


32 With the invasion of the Indus Valley under Darius I (r. 522-486 BC) in the 6th c. BC this 
world’s eastern limit reached India. For an assessment of the origins of Zoroastrian soteri- 
ology during the Achaemenid era, see Darmesteter (1880: xlii—xliii). Mary Boyce (1984: 57) 
gives credence to the view that Zoroastrian apocalypticism embodies a radically new doc- 
trine of profound ethical and intellectual scope. Choksy (1998: 665) rightly cautions that a 
distinction is to be made between earlier and later traditions of cosmic birth, death, and 
renewal. Early traditions concern yearly cycles wherein the world is born, dies, and is res- 
urrected. As in the Egyptian Sothic Year, early traditions also knew supra-yearly cycles. 
These, however, concerned realignment of tropical and sidereal time and came about 
through observation. During Achaemenian and Hellenistic eras methods of mensuration 
were developed which allowed for greater ability to predict celestial phenomena. This 
mathematical sophistication engendered the concept of a “Great Year” wherein all the 
celestial bodies return to their original position and from the dawn of which day hence the 
time and place for all fates might be reckoned unerringly (Boyce 1984: 67). This mathemat- 
ical sophistication was achieved by “Chaldean” astronomers. For the question of whether 
Iranian tradition in particular is responsible for this profound cultural transformation, 
see Boyce (1984); Gignoux (1985; 1986; 1999); Ulsaney (1989); and Swerdlow (1991). For the 
“Great Year,’ see the account of Berossus (Burstein 1976); and for its influence on Babylo- 
nian eschatology, see Lambert (1976). 

33 It goes without saying that, though given by faith in perfection, as with all things in the 
physical world, the soteriological vision evolved over time and differed from group to 
group. It is important to distinguish two apocalyptic ends in soteriological rhetoric. One 
end is in a return to an original genesis at the culmination of a numerically calculable 
“Great” or “World” year; another end is in a future unprecedented. Between these two 
ends are differing conceptions of time, cyclical versus linear time, and different degrees 
of faith. Apocalypse in a Great Year is founded on faith in an immutable order to the 
observable sky and mankind’s capability to reveal it. Skepticism that a perfect order based 
on symmetry between heaven and earth might ever be achieved makes necessary a more 
abstract faith which transcends the vault of heaven altogether. One sees such faith in 
Buddhism, where all worldly phenomena belong to samsara, the transmigrating world. In 
samsara salvation is phenomenal, relative. It comes with the illumination of the mind to 
the power of compassion to create a new world order. Ultimate salvation, however, comes 
with nirvana, cessation of suffering through extinguishing altogether the mind’s sapient 
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Today, although secular world order finds itself politically at odds with “reli- 
gion,” this conflict is due not to the rejection of faith-based epistemology but, 
rather, to pushing the epistemology to its logical limits. From the Enlighten- 
ment and “Scientific Revolution” forward, modern thought has taken the sote- 
riological movement’s assumption that nature holds immutable order firmly 
to heart. In faith in mankind’s own ability to realize immutable order, modern 
thought deems the primary function of science to be not ordering the void, 
which, after all, ought to be imaginary, but, rather, to furthering understanding 
of nature. In this, it ignores the function of science given to bringing order to 
the void. Abjuring the void modern thought has appropriated the term ‘science’ 
in reference to inquiry.** In so doing modern thought entertains a misnomer. 
Whereas by etymology and definition, as a word meaning knowledge, science 
implies perception, cognition, sapience, apprehension, etc.,3> the modern con- 
ception of science disallows knowledge acquired through sensory perception 
as valid. Rather, it allows only that which may be objectively demonstrated and 
so devoid of sentience. As it is, science proper and the modern conception are 
qualitatively different things. Whereas using inquiry to perfect understanding 
of nature warrants methods which are objective, absolute, rational, system- 
atic, mathematical, logical, and so on, using sapience to bring order to the void 
warrants methods which, beginning with the fixing of an arbitrary point of 
reference, are inherently subjective, relative, irrational, conventional, contra- 
dictory, and so on. 

Modern thought would have it that modern science makes non-modern 
science obsolete. This obsolescence, however, is a matter of propaganda, con- 
trived, far from absolute. It might be absolute only on the day mankind finally 
knows immutable order. In the meantime science proper remains. Peoples still 
must govern the void and knowledge cannot but be subjective, relative, con- 
ventional, contradictory, irrational, and ultimately imperfect. In reality, void 
and faith-based epistemologies affect an inverse relationship in the orders 
they engender. Whereas the science of void-based governments openly reflects 
contradiction, the inquiry or so-called science of faith-based governments 
suppresses contradiction. Void-based government marks the hour as a static 
instant, as on a sun-dial. Faith-based government marks it as dynamic flow, as 
by a clock. In void-based government perfect order exists in an edenic past; in 


attachment (Buswell and Lopez 2013: 589-590). One sees a different manifestation of faith 
in Judaism, as in Psalm 102.25-27 which says that heaven and earth will “wear out like a 
garment” but the Lord remains, his years never-ending. 

34 OED s.. “science” 5b. 

35 OED sv. “science” 1a. 
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faith-based government, a utopian future. In void-based government genesis 
is a political and recurring event; in faith-based government it is natural and 
absolute. And so on. 

The assumption that all texts manifest faith-based epistemology causes 
hermeneutic misapprehension. This misapprehension is endemic to the 
humanities and its manifestations legion in variety. One misapprehension is 
simply to take literally that which is figurative, a dog for a dog, an eye for an 
eye, a river for a river, and so on. Another is to take void-based genesis, which is 
subjective, conventional, recurring, and political, for faith-based genesis, objec- 
tive, original, absolute, and natural.?6 A third common problem is the profound 
tendency to confuse allegory with explanation. Explanation and allegory are 
qualitatively different modes of expression. When the Zoroastrian Farvardin 
Yast tells us that heaven is “a garment inlaid with stars” (Darmesteter 1883: 181), 
it does not explain anything whatsoever. Allegory does not explain.?” Nor does 
it speculate. Neither does it express belief. And it does not proffer something 
unreal or fanciful either. It reflects what is. (And, in the moment its meaning is 
apprehended, it does so perfectly). So, a rule of thumb stipulates that scripture 
be perfect—rife with contradictions—but perfect. 

As for scripture regarding womanhood, sectarian comparison of soterio- 
logical texts strongly suggests that an international movement was afoot to 
transform the status of women. Soteriological literature pays womanhood great 
attention, treats the subject in a radical way, and yet with—among some 
traditions—remarkable uniformity.3® Soteriological rhetoric promotes the 
nuclear family, exogamous marriage, monogamy, and motherhood over old- 


36 See the history of interpretation on Genesis 1-4. Although biblical Genesis would appear 
to have been composed from void-based epistemology as allegory; historically, it has been 
reinterpreted according to a faith-based perspective. This, one assumes, was done for 
political reasons as a way to promote a more progressive world order. See Augustine’s 
De civitate dei contra paganos [The city of God against the pagans] 11-12; and Luther's 
Commentary on Genesis which holds that Moses, the reputed author of Genesis, “spoke 
literally and plainly and neither allegorically nor figuratively” (Lenker 1904: 41). The Old 
Testament itself changes epistemology from void-based (Gen. 1-4) to faith-based (Is. 
45-19). Yet modern commentators often blithely assume any reference to genesis any- 
where must be faith-based. For an attempt to read Genesis 1 as cosmology, see Walton 
(2011). 

37. Hence Herodotus founds inquiry (Aistoria) as a mode of scientific discourse—so that the 
works of human beings might not be lost to those of the gods and poetry. 

38 Fora modest interfaith comparison of the roles of women in soteriological traditions, see, 
in addition to the references to the role of women in Buddhism cited above, Lang (1982); 
and Brock and Harvey (2008). 
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world institutions that promoted sexuality, prostitution, concubinage, polyg- 
amy, endogamy, and the levirate. Soteriological rhetoric advocated celibacy 
above all but, short of that, unions between men and women that are based 
on mutual love. It proscribes sexual activity except for procreation and abjures 
relations based on sexual desire. It admonishes women to be submissive to 
men, subservient to husbands, and meek and modest in their behavior. In so 
doing it places limits on women’s power, wealth, and influence in society in 
the promotion of patriarchy. 

For better or worse, the Buddhist soteriological conception of womanhood 
seems to have made a profound impact on the lives of women in Mongolian 
society. Ch. Atwood (2004: 491) suggests that women likely played a leading role 
in the Mongols’ Buddhist revival following the conversion of Altan Khan (1507- 
1582) to the Dge lugs pa way in 1578. Yet the transformation of womanhood 
wrought of the revival appears ostensibly to have lessened women’s status. 
Prior to the seventeenth century women’s marriages were arranged for polit- 
ical purposes. A woman could amass deep wealth and wield wide authority. 
Should a woman’s husband precede her in death, his estate could be retained 
within the husband's lineage through levirate marriage. Women were not pro- 
hibited from going into battle. They were not prohibited from positions of great 
authority. A few even held regency over the entire nation. In short, they figured 
prominently in history. After the seventeenth century, however, the levirate was 
abandoned; women’s power and wealth, authority and influence were dimin- 
ished; and the mention of women in history all but disappeared.®9 

For comparison with the Buddhist, a few examples of like concepts of wom- 
anhood in other soteriological traditions may be noted. As attested in the 
code of purification in the Avestan Vendidad (16) in Iranian Zoroastrianism, 
for her body’s menstruation, woman is deemed inherently impure and child- 
birth, pollution (Darmesteter 1880: xcii—xciii, 181ff.). In Christianity too woman 
is deemed impure (Ephesians 5. 26). Repeatedly the New Testament calls for 
wives to be submissive to their husbands (Eph. 5.22—33; 1Pet. 3; Col. 3.18). 
In Timothy (2.u-15) Paul draws on the ancient Hebrew Genesis to represent 
woman as inferior to man so that he might logically demand submissiveness 
in the Church. Woman must learn quietly, he says, and may not teach or exer- 
cise authority over a man. Although from a modern perspective such language 
suggests an effort to subjugate women, without apologizing for it, it is to be 


39 This dramatic change in the status of women has been noted by several scholars. J. Elver- 
skog (2015) discusses the issue as a matter of Buddhist soteriology—in particular the 
rhetoric of hell. 
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remembered that it was made in a context of liberation whereby women were 
now being included among the religious community. 

Although they share a view of women as inherently impure and inferior 
to men, Christianity and Buddhism nonetheless champion the salvation of 
women and mitigate gender bias in similar ways.*° In Timothy (2.11-15), despite 
requiring submissiveness, Paul grants that women too “may attain salvation 
through bearing children and living in faith and love and holiness, with mod- 
esty.” In the manner of Vimalakirtinirdesa (7), Galatians (3.28) teaches a uni- 
versal salvation that transcends gender: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” In Ephesians (5.31) unity of male and female exists also in mar- 
riage, as, as in the mystery of Buddhist tantra, in mutual love husband and wife 
become one flesh. As in Buddhism, Christianity (Lk. 14.25; 1 Cor. 7.32—34) extols 
celibacy as the way to free oneself of earthly needs, especially the need to sup- 
port a spouse and family, and so pursue salvation. Yet 1 Timothy (3.2) also extols 
monogamy and, in a passage (4.1-4) important for tracing the development 
of the soteriological movement internationally, attacks Gnostic teachings of 
extreme asceticism and celibacy that prohibit marriage altogether. In Laws 
(6.781, 783a—b, 804e) and Republic (5.451) Plato anticipates Buddhist dharma 
when he teaches that the cause of all suffering is desire and that the greatest of 
all sufferings is caused by desire for sex. He anticipates the dharma again in his 
doctrine of transmigration. In Timeaus (42a—b) he teaches that creation holds 
three distinct “races,” man, woman, and animal. Of these, superior souls belong 
to men. If a man lives righteously during his appointed time on earth, at death 
he returns to dwell in his native star. If he lives immorally, however, at his sec- 
ond birth his soul passes into the body of a woman from whence, if he does not 
desist from evil, he will eventually be changed into a brute (2002: 170-1171). 

From Plato’s passage on transmigration it would seem that, although salva- 
tion might be attained eventually by one of any of the three “races,” salvation 
itself has masculine gender. That the concept might have gender would not be 
unusual. In the old world gender was ascribed to all things, to natural dualities 
such as sun and moon, light and dark, and so on and to seemingly neutral things 
as well. (This gendering of the world was reflected, of course, even in some lan- 
guages’ grammar). That salvation through resurrection might have masculine 
gender in particular would not be unusual either. In Christianity, too, though 


40 For a comparison of the role of women in Buddhism and Christianity, see Lang (1982). 
41 — Darmesteter (1880: xli) notes that Christians (as well as Buddhists) extol celibacy but do 
not go so far as Mani did as to forbid marriage. 
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women can be saved as well as men, salvation through resurrection is mas- 
culine.*2 One sees salvation’s gender in Jesus’ teaching on resurrection in the 
synoptic gospels (Lk. 20.34-38; Mt. 22.23-33; Mk. 1218-27). Here Sadduccees, 
who deny resurrection, challenge Jesus by posing a question concerning the 
Hebrew tradition of the levirate, “if by chance a woman became wife to each of 
seven brothers, in the resurrection to whom would she belong?” To this Jesus 
replies, “The sons ... worthy to attain ... resurrection from the dead [do not] 
marry ... they are equal to angels and are sons of God” (Luke 20.34-38). 

In addition to its masculine gender, note the nature of resurrection in this 
passage. Should the term “angel” in the synoptic gospels be consubstantial with 
stars, this would not be unusual. In Revelation (1.20) seven stars are seven 
angels of Seven Churches. In 1Enoch (86.1; 88.3) bad angels are stars fallen 
from heaven (Black 1985: 73-74).*3 If so, then resurrection in the New Testa- 
ment would be a matter of astral allegory. And this would not be unusual either. 
In ancient Egypt resurrection is matter of the Great Mother goddess, Nut, the 
sky, delivering the soul of the deceased from her womb, the unseen realm of 
the duat, to be reborn as a star (Assmann 2005: 170). Note too that resurrec- 
tion for Plato (above) unambiguously manifests astral allegory. In Zoroastrian 
tradition, whereas the souls of the wicked are left to sleep on in death, the 
souls of the righteous hear the voice of fire and are resurrected with the dawn 
(Darmesteter 1883: 322-323). They go out first into fire, then into the heavens 
(West 1880: 341-342). In Daniel (12.2) souls of the dead sleeping in the dust of 
the earth in resurrection will shine like the brightness of the firmament, like 
stars. 

Thus it would seem that at the outset of the Christian movement, as in the 
founding of the soteriological movement internationally, the concept “resur- 
rection from the dead” was a function of the symmetry between heaven and 
earth inherent in establishing orientation in space and time. In a context of 
symmetry, resurrection from the dead was nothing new. Aristocratic govern- 
ments, in particular the pharaohs of Egypt, had been relying on it for millennia. 
For the soteriological movement the challenge to bringing about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead was a matter of politics. In sanctioning all dead a place in 
heaven, what the soteriological movement set out to do was moralize or even 
democratize what had formerly been a privilege of the aristocracy and elite and 
thereby transform world order into something remarkably new. 


42 See also IEnoch (54.8) where that above heaven is masculine and below earth, feminine 
(Black 1985: 53). 
43. See also Zatelli (1991: 93) and Job 38.7. 
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An additional conclusion to be drawn from these examples concerns the 
essence of womanhood. That resurrection be gendered and expressed allegor- 
ically makes of “woman” a polysemic term. In this polysemy what it means to 
be a woman living and breathing on the earth reflected what it means to be a 
woman in heaven. Moreover, as the government of heaven holds primacy over 
the government of earth, the primary meaning of “woman” is not ‘woman’ per 
se but, rather, her apotheosis in heaven. 

In heaven, from one people to another, women abound. In Egypt, the god- 
dess Hathor, depicted asa celestial cow, represents the vault of heaven. Her four 
limbs, as the four seasonal nodes planted in the four directions, serve as the pil- 
lars of heaven. Older than she and interrelated with her is Nut, the night sky. 
A cruel mother, from her womb, the unseen duat, she gives birth to children— 
the stars and sun, Re—in the east only to devour them as they wander into 
her giant mouth in the west (McGill 2008; Neugebauer and Parker 1960: 42-82; 
Clagett 1989: v.1, 263-296). 

An especially prominent celestial woman was the Akkadian goddess Ishtar. 
In her mythos Ishtar is Queen of Heaven, a goddess of glorious celestial beauty. 
She symbolizes intense passion, manifest both in love and warfare. In love she is 
the goddess of sexuality and possesses strong powers of sexual attraction. She is 
patroness of courtesans and prostitutes and independent women who bear no 
children. Conversely, as Queen of Heaven she represents not only the queen- 
ship but motherhood as well. As goddess of sexual desire she remains unsat- 
isfied with her many lovers and habitually claims to be “injured” or “insulted” 
by them (van der Toorn 1999: 451ff.). In Epic of Gilgamesh Ishtar plays the part 
of antagonist. Sitting on her throne seated among the abode of the gods atop 
a sacred cedar mountain, the hero Gilgamesh, having reached the mountain's 
summit, dresses in his finest robes and approaches her. When Ishtar sees him 
she immediately wants him for her husband and promises to harness for him 
a chariot of lapis and gold. But Gilgamesh turns on her. He defames her with 
nine epithets and chides her for her promiscuity, recounting her seven lovers, 
especially Tammuz, the lover of her youth, whom she leaves wailing for her 
year after year. Offended, Ishtar demands Anu, her father, the circumpolar sky, 
release of the Bull of Heaven which she intends to use to kill Gilgamesh. She 
threatens that if he refuses she will raise up the dead to consume the food of 
the living. Her father, though worried that to free the bull might lead to seven 
years of drought, gives in to Ishtar, who sends the bull to attack Gilgamesh. But 


44 Furthermore, the twelve hours of the night are assigned divisions of her body. The tenth 
hour is said to be her vulva (Neugebauer and Parker 1960: 82). 
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Gilgamesh slays the Bull of Heaven leaving Ishtar to assemble her coterie of 
nubile maidens and temple harlots for mourning (Pritchard 1969: 82-85). 

Ishtar’s role in Epic of Gilgamesh manifests the text’s underlying allegory 
of cosmic creation, destruction, and renewal over the course of a year’s time 
(Horowitz 1998: 96-106). In the Descent of Ishtar to the Netherworld Ishtar's 
allegory refers to a specific seasonal phenomenon.* Though generally glori- 
ous in heaven, she yearly comes to be defiled. Stripped of the ornaments of 
her beautiful toilet she descends through seven gates of hell—personified as 
lovers—only to have her fineries returned to her on her ascent (Pritchard 1969: 
106-109). The impassioned relationship between her and her lovers is tied to 
fertility and associated seasons and rites thereof. In her glory Ishtar brings sea- 
sonal rains, but in defilement harbingers drought and desolation. The season 
of Ishtar’s descent coincided with harvest-time and fell in conjunction with 
the New Year Akitu Festival on the first day of Nisan (March-April) and lasted 
twelve days (Pinker 2005: 97; Sommer 2000: 85 n. 17; Black 1981: 42). 

In the celestial sphere Ishtar is known to personify Venus and the stars of 
Virgo, in particular, its principal star, Spica (van der Toorn 1999: 452; Boyce 1982: 
205). Beyond these facile associations Ishtar’s role as a celestial influence was 
far reaching and difficult to specify or reconstruct (Langdon 1914: 96 ff.). In the 
Neo-Assyrian Enuma Anu Enlil she personifies the omens of stars and planets 
generally (Swerdlow 1998: 2; Hunger and Pingree 1999: 13). 

Amorphous in heavenly function and earthly form both, Ishtar assumes 
boundless attributes and the qualities of innumerable goddesses. Her cult 
derived from that of Sumerian Inanna, and she was widely known interna- 
tionally and identified with numerous foreign goddesses such as Zidonian 
Astarte, Egyptian Hathor and Isis, Hebrew Esther and Lilith, Greek Aphrodite, 
and Roman Venus (van der Toorn 1999: passim; Sugimoto 2014). Apotheosis 
of apotheoses, her name became common for goddesses in general (van der 
Toorn 1999:452). Her expansive attributes include binary oppositions: love and 
war, beauty and grotesque, youth and age, heaven and earth, heaven and hell, 
life and death, and male and female. One also finds sexual transformation; the 
contradictory existence of a virgin mother; and the “triple goddess,” beautiful, 
young virgin, wise mother, and ugly crone (van der Toorn 1999: 452-456; Con- 
way 1994: 59—61; Harris 1991). 


45 As G. von Rad states, “No matter how the details are to be taken,” Ishtar’s descent to the 
underworld “reflects the processes of the natural year” (2001: 111). For a general study of 
“dying and rising gods” in the ancient Near East, see Mettinger (2001). 
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This amorphousness makes establishing limits to her typology problematic. 
Yet in Ezekiel (16) in an allegory of Jerusalem as a harlot, the Lord’s unfaithful 
wife, her presence is unmistakable: I made you beautiful, says the Lord. I bathed 
you and washed away your blood and anointed you with oil. I clothed you in 
fine cloths and decked you with beautiful ornaments and a crown. And your 
fame went forth among the nations because of your beauty. But you trusted in 
your beauty and played the harlot and lavished your harlotries on any passer-by. 
You gave away the gold and silver I had given you, says the Lord. You sacrificed 
your sons and daughters to be devoured. You built yourself a vaulted chamber 
and made yourself a lofty place in every square. You played the harlot with the 
Egyptians, Philistines, Assyrians, and Chaldeans. How lovesick is your heart! 
How brazen are your deeds! I will judge you and give you into the hand of your 
many lovers, and they shall throw down your vaulted chamber and break down 
your lofty places; they shall strip you of your clothes and take your finery and 
leave you naked. 

It was against the likes of Hathor, Nut, and Ishtar that the various vehicles 
of the soteriological movement set out to transform womanhood. How they 
would go about this was predetermined by the strictures of the world order 
they inherited. These goddesses were not figments of the imagination. Nor were 
people at liberty not to worship them. They were part and parcel of the vault 
of heaven, no less real than the North Pole or the four directions or the horizon 
or the ecliptic or the equator or the moon, or Venus, or Spica, or the Milky Way. 
The very core of their being was universal, their functions, indispensable. Their 
place in the world was fixed in space and time and their influence brought to 
bear through the calendar and manifest in ritual practice and daily life.*® In 
creating a new woman for the new order, soteriological vehicles could not but 
deal with the celestial apotheoses of the old world woman in some way. They 
did so in two common ways. On one hand, they took the female goddess types 
stitched into the fabric of the vault of heaven and refashioned them after the 
type of woman they sought to make manifest. On the other hand, they retained 
the ancient types only to damn them to perdition in hell. There they forged 
a new womanhood by enforcing the moral strictures of the new world order 
through “poetic justice.’ 

Zoroastrians make Anahita apotheosis of womanhood. Goddess of waters, 
in scriptures dedicated to her, she is born of the wellspring of waters in heaven 
which flow down upon the earth. Her fountains atop a world mountain, the 


46 See the influence of Ishtar, for instance, on Babylonian, Semitic, and Zoroastrian menolo- 
gies and calendars (Langdon 1935: 10-156, passim; Gray 1904: 196). 
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Hukairya, exist among the stars. Her waters flow down in the manner of other 
celestial rivers, the Ganges, Nile, and Euphrates, into the horizon, the earth- 
surrounding ocean, Vourukasha. Unlike earthly rivers, her waters cover the 
earth in its entirety, seven continents, and bring forth water in all seasons. 
They purify male semen, the female womb, and breast milk.*’” Imperial spon- 
sorship of Anahita worship is first attested in a cuneiform inscription during 
the reign of Artaxerxes II (r. 404-358 BC). This being the era of her genesis is 
corroborated by sources which also mention that statues were erected to her in 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana and that her worship was taught to Persians, Bac- 
trians, and the peoples of Damascus and Sardis (Darmesteter 1883: 53). Together 
with Mithra she grants the emperor his legitimacy, which she does by way of 
heaven as personification of Venus (Choksy 1998: 661). Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Achaemenian dynasty Ishtar had served kings in this capacity. 
Persians co-opted the power of not only Ishtar but also other power-sharing 
goddesses such as Astarte, Aphrodite, and Artemis by worshipping Anahita 
syncretistically, i.e., as openly interrelated with them. Yet Achaemenids have 
their cake and eat it too by transforming Anahita’s persona away from that of 
her predecessors. Anahita’s very name, which means ‘undefiled, immaculate; 
demonstrates the bent to this transformation (Boyce 1989: 71-72). Likewise, the 
feminine deity Asi manifests the new order for women as the personification of 
piety. She sings praises to Zarathustra but rejects the offerings of all sterile peo- 
ple, old men, courtesans, and children (Darmesteter 1883: 270). Another theme 
from the old world Zoroastrians refashion is that of the virgin mother. Hereby, 
Zoroastrians prophecy that a woman named Vispa.taurvairi ‘She who conquers 
all’ will bath in a lake where the prophet Zoroaster’s seed has been miracu- 
lously preserved and conceive the savior of the world, the Saogyant (Boyce 1984: 
57-58). 

In Zoroastrian hell the cosmic apotheoses of old world womanhood are 
refashioned as well. Here, upon death the soul of a man travels towards the 
Chinvat Bridge, which passes over hell on its way to paradise in the highest 
heaven at the peak of Mt. Alborz. As he moves across the bridge he encounters 
a woman. She is his religion, his conscience, the sum of his deeds, good and evil. 
If he were righteous she comes in on a sweet breeze from the south, a maiden 
of divine beauty, fifteen years old, as fair as the fairest thing in the world. But if 
he had been evil she comes in on a foul-smelling north wind, a fiendishly ugly 
wrinkled old hag. The righteous soul is led away by his fair maiden across the 


47. See Abdn Yast [Hymn to the waters (Darmesteter 1883: 52-55)] and Yasna 65 (Mills 1887: 
316-317). 
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bridge to Paradise, but if the soul of a man were wicked the bridge becomes 
wire thin, and he tumbles into hell (Darmesteter 1895: 219 with n. 3; 1883: 314— 
323, eSp. 319 Nn. 1). 

In terms of socially engineering the lives of women proper, whereas its 
heaven affords them no place except as the principal source of pleasure for 
men, Zoroastrian hell yawns for women. Here the woman who in life did not 
keep herself from fire and water during her menstruation in death eats filth 
from a bowl (Vahman 1986: 202); she who did not care properly for her period 
eats her own menstrual discharge (Vahman 1986: 213); she who committed 
adultery is suspended by her breasts while reptiles devour her body (Vahman 
1986: 203); she who despised, cursed, abused, and quarreled with her husband 
has her tongue pulled out (Vahman 1986: 203); she who was unfaithful, always 
dissatisfied, and refused intercourse is hung upside down and prodded by 
the pricks of an iron-backed hedgehog (Vahman 1986: 212); she who became 
unlawfully pregnant and had an abortion goes hither and yon crying, hail and 
sleet falling upon her, her feet standing in molten copper (Vahman 1986: 210- 
211); and so on. 

Christians take their apotheosis of womanhood from Mary. A less openly 
syncretistic being, Christians see her not only as a wholly independent persona 
but also ascribe her attributes not to a goddess at all but rather, a real woman. 
Still, this does not mean that she is not the one Christians use to replace the 
functions served by goddesses in existence prior to her inception or that these, 
her predecessors, bear no influence on her or leave no trace. Concerning Ishtar, 
for instance, New Oxford Annotated Bible commentary on Jeremiah (44.14- 
28) states that her cult was well-known in Hebrew tradition and persisted 
into Christian centuries when features of it were incorporated by the early 
Syrian church.*® Over not only Ishtar but Zoroastrian Anahita and Egyptian 
Isis as well, Mary assumes the role of virgin mother. Over Anahita in particular 
she assumes the role of virgin mother of the Savior. And over both Anahita, 
as mother of Mithra, and Isis, as mother of Horus, she assumes the role of 
virgin mother of the sun and its season of triumph over darkness at the winter 
solstice (Swerdlow 1998:55—-56). Her assumption of the allegorical image of 
Isis suckling her infant sage-king, Horus, is manifest in her appropriation of 
Isis’ iconography (Lasareff 1938; Rubin 2009: 40-42). Her own assumption into 
heaven following her death is celebrated as a Church Holy Day (August 15). 
In the sky she assumes the personification of the constellation Virgo and its 


48 For the influence of Ishtar on Mary, see Warner (1976: 339-340). 
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principal star, Spica.*® As such icons portray her adorned in Ishtar’s raiment, 
heavenly robes of lapis blue, and holding, or in the vicinity of, a sheaf of 
wheat. In the sky she assumes Ishtar’s title, the appellation Queen of Heaven. 
In Revelation (12.1.-6) she appears as such in a portent: as a woman clothed 
with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars.5° In appropriating the Queen of Heaven moniker from Ishtar 
she utterly refashions the apotheosis of womanhood. Instead of sexuality, 
fertility, prostitution, physical beauty, passion, lust, and warfare, Mary comes 
to represent faith, hope, love, obedience, selfless devotion, chastity, and so on. 

Whereas in heaven Ishtar is effaced in Christianity, in hell and poetry she 
abides. In Dante’s Inferno (5.58—60), for instance, the Ishtar type is rendered 
in a humanized incarnation as Semiramis, the debauched, blood-thirsty wife 
of Ninus who comes to succeed him as ruler of ancient Babylon.*! In John 
Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (1426), translated from the French (1330, 
1335) of Guillaume de Dequileville, a character named “Old Venus’ is of hideous 
mien and waylays unwary pilgrims (Lydgate 1973: 362-364). In Spenser’s 1590 
Faerie Queen (1.8.46—47) Duessa, the personification of falsehood, is a wicked 
witch, a beautiful maiden until which time she is stripped of her purple, royal 
robes and transfigured into a maimed, wrinkled hag. 

As for Christian use of hell in social-engineering, in Apocalypse of Peter the 
woman who tempts men in life in death is hung by her hair (Gardiner 1989: 6). 
In Apocalypse of Paul the girl who defiles her virginity is girded with hot chains 
(Gardiner 1989: 39-40); and so on. 

In Buddhism, among the numerous apotheoses of womanhood, by far the 
most prominent (in Mongolian Buddhism at least) is Tara. Tara’s cult is first 
attested in northern India and Nepal in the sixth century. Her name presents a 
mystery. S. Beyer (1973: 6-7) finds it in a play on words in an early prose poem 
which he transcribes as follows: bhiksuki ‘va tardnuragaraktdmbaradhdrini 
bhagavati samdhya samadrsyata. Here her name reflects a pun, a personal 
name, Tara, and the word tara ‘star’ (Monier-Williams 1899: 444). Together 
with another pun in ambara meaning either ‘sky, ether’ or ‘garment’ (Monier- 
Williams 1899: 83) the word for her name is read variously in the phrases 
“The Lady Twilight was seen devoted to the stars and clad in red sky as a 
Buddhist nun” or “The Lady Twilight was seen devoted to Tara and clad in 


49 Shakespeare in Titus Andronicus (4.3.65) associates Mary with Virgo by the line, “Good boy, 
in Virgo’s lap.” See Allen (1963: 463). 

50 For interpretations of the passage, see Beck (2004: 176); Bernstein (1996: 255-256). 

51 For Semiramis’ type as derived from goddesses including Ishtar, see Smith (1887: 304, 306- 
308). 
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red garments like a Buddhist nun” (Beyer 1973: 7).°” Tara, The Savioress, both 
sixteen-year-old virgin and mother, mothers all that is good, including buddhas 
and bodhisattvas. She is incarnate in every pious wife, ina woman’s chastity and 
purity, and all good women. It is she who deigned to bring salvation to animate 
beings without changing her female gender but who nonetheless became a 
bodhisattva.°% 

A question exists as to whether or not the numerous parallels to be drawn 
between her and her virgin-mother counterparts in Christianity, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and the goddesses of Western Asia indicate active appropriation on the 
part of Buddhists or not. Although an answer exceeds the scope of this essay, 
it is worth noting that what it means if they do is a matter of perspective. 
Although it is typical to think of appropriation in terms of bringing something 
foreign into one’s own world in acceptance of its influence, it may also be seen 
in terms of pushing one’s own world out to enfold the foreign so as to impose 
one’s influence upon it. When it comes to Tara, the latter perspective might 
reflect that of the Mongols who, after all, refer to Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris 
as Dara eke-yin keyid [The temple of Mother Tara]. 

Further examples of the Buddhist refashioning of womanhood include two 
sorts of queens. The “Gem-like Queen” is counted among the seven treasures 
of a king. Wife of the cakravartin, she is possessed of beauty and fragrance, 
calms spiritual agitation, delights the soul without stimulating lasciviousness, 
and takes care of the welfare of the state like a mother does her children (Beal 
1970: 114-115). The preta-queen Hariti is an ogress who, in the manner of Nut 
in Egypt, Typhon among the Greeks, and Ishtar in Mesopotamia, gave birth to 
children only to devour them. Until, that is, Buddha’s compassion converts her, 
and she becomes the protectress of children (Waddell 1958: 99; Buswell and 
Lopez 2013: 345). Hariti’s example of Buddhist refashioning of womanhood is 
furthermore especially illustrative of the general way in which Buddhism takes 
amoral allegorical tropes expressing celestial orientation, symmetry between 
heaven and earth, and reforms them in the creation of a new world order. To 
know the allegorical tropes of cosmic symmetry is to see that Buddhism does 
this time and time again. 

As for Buddhist hell, in its tracts the fire of love is said to be hell itself, hotter 
than real fire and in comparison all other fires are like ice (Matsunaga and 


52 Ihave modified Beyer’s translation slightly. 

53 Lopez (1997:548). For research into Tara’s origin, see Dhavalikar (1963); and Sastry (2006); 
for her iconography, see Getty (1914: 103, 105); for rituals and recitations concerning her, 
see Waddell (1894); Blonay (1895); Wayman (1984); Lopez (1997); and Wilson (1986); for a 
concise reference, see Buswell and Lopez (2014: 895-896); and for a full study, Beyer (1973). 
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Matsunaga 1972: 89). As described by L. Waddell (1958: 92), in some Tibetan 
representations, at the entrance to hell on the banks of a river sits an old hag, 
likened by Waddell to “a sort of Proserpine,” who strips off the clothes of new 
arrivals and sends condemned souls along their respective paths in accordance 
with the judgments against them.5* 

And as for “poetic justice,” in the Samghata ‘Crowded’ Hell denizens are 
punished for sexual indulgences and an improper, sinful attitude towards love. 
Here the sinner sees a beautiful woman sitting atop a tree with razors for leaves. 
Fool that he is, he begins to climb the tree, sliced to ribbons as he ascends. 
Yet, when he reaches the top he sees the object of his ardor standing on the 
ground. And so he descends. This action is repeated ad infinitum (Matsunaga 
and Matsunaga 1972: 87-88). In the Place of Painful Hair, a woman who had 
asked a monk for relations and then when he refuses threatens—in the manner 
of the wife of Hebrew Potiphar—to accuse him of rape, is punished by demons 
who flay her flesh with knives. The flesh grows back, but the demons repeat the 
process over and over. Fleeing her tormentors she beholds the monk whom 
she tempted. Rushing into his arms to embrace him the vision turns to searing 
flame. The chance of such a woman being born again as a human is said to be 
equal to the chance of a turtle floating on the vast ocean to happen to stick 
its head through a hole in a piece of driftwood. And still, if she does return 
to human state, she will be born an ugly hag with no parents or relatives, 
handicapped by the loss of an eye or ear, with a hare lip and ugly complexion 
(Matsunaga and Matsunaga 1972: 98). 

As for “the scent of a woman” specifically, across the Eurasian breadth of 
allegorical literature on heaven and hell it recurs as a common theme. In 
Epic of Gilgamesh, when the offended Ishtar complains to her parents of Gil- 
gamesh’s abuses, she says, “Gilgamesh has heaped insults upon me! Gilgamesh 
has recounted my stinking deeds, my stench and my foulness.”®* In Isaiah (3.24) 
the Lord’s judgment against the daughters of Zion states that “because they 
have been haughty and walked with outstretched necks glancing wantonly, the 
Lord will strip them of their finery and make them reek.’ In the Zoroastrian 
Arda Wiraz Namag (9) at the Chinvat Bridge when the soul of the wicked meets 
his conscience in the form of a woman riding in on a cold north wind, she is “a 
naked whore, rotten, filthy, with crooked knees, projecting buttocks and spots, 


54 See also the Chinese Sanbao taijian xia xiyang ji =FR ARG FPEFEC. Here the pilgrim 


Wang Ming meets a woman named Tan & ‘cupidity’. She lived in the world for seven 
generations as a prostitute. To drink her tea a man forgets his home (Duyvendak 1952: 
267-268). 

55 Pritchard (1969: 82, 83-84). For Imini as a form of Ishtar, see Pritchard (1969: 384). 
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like a reptile, most filthy and stinking” (Vahman 1986: 201). In Purgatorio (19.7— 
61) Dante encounters a woman in a dream. He will come to know her as antica 
Strega “the ancient Witch” (19.58). She is stammering, cross-eyed, splayfooted, 
with crippled hands and sickly pale complexion. Yet, as he gazes upon her she 
is transfigured into a comely, alluring maiden. She tells Dante that she is the 
sweet siren who beguiles mariners and beguiled Ulysses with her song. Those 
who come to her rarely leave, she says, tanto son de piacere a sentir piena “so 
much doth hearing me content them” (19.21). And she has enchanted Dante. 
That is, until Virgil rips open her garments laying bare her front and exposing 
her belly from which emanates a stench that awakens Dante from his delu- 
sion.5® 

Should this recurring theme—like other themes in the literature of heaven 
and hell—be allegorical, then “the scent of a woman” ought to pose a riddle. 
The supposition that it does is bolstered by the fact that a solution to the riddle 
may be found precisely where one would expect to find it: in the symmetry 
between heaven and earth. Here, whereas in heaven celestial women possess 
delightful fragrance, it is upon their descent into the earth that they emit 
a foul odor. On earth in mire, bog, swamp one finds a kind of ground that 
gives off a peculiar odor. Such earth has a putrescent smell caused by the 
decomposition of organic matter. It gives off methane gas and sometimes 
at night produces a light known as ignis fatuus. In Mongolian nameuitn xuti 
means ‘marsh gas’ or ‘methane’. In Mesopotamian tradition the cult of Ishtar’s 
Sumerian predecessor, Inanna, was centered in Uruk in the marshy bed of the 
Euphrates River. When, as Venus, Inanna descended into the netherworld she 
descended into bog. Inanna, the Lady of Heaven, is inextricably linked with 
Enki, Lord of the Earth. Enki, figured as a double-helix serpent, personifies 
marshland. His cult was centered in Eridu and his main temple, a ziggurat, 
located in the swamplands of the Euphrates. Furthermore, “marsh,” as with 


nu 


“meadow,’ “pasture,” “field,” etc., was acommon trope in astral science. In Greek 
tradition it is attested in the myth of the nine-headed Hydra, a constellation 
that haunts the swamps around Lake Lerna and carries a poison that makes 
their waters putrid. In ancient Egypt the marshes of heaven are located at 
the western entrance to the duat (Neugebauer and Parker 1960: 64). Here in 
symmetry between heaven and earth, both the souls of the dead and stars and 
constellations such as Orion abide in a womb, the womb at once of hell and 


Nut, the goddess of heaven. To enter this marsh is to enter a realm of stench, 


56 See also the figure of Duessa in Spenser’s Faerie Queene (1.8.46) “whose secret filth good 
manners biddeth not be told” (1903: 149). 
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wherein the putrescent smell of earthly mire is likened to the smell of death 
and to the scent of a woman (Neugebauer and Parker 1960: 64-66; Assmann 
2005: 164-175; Zandee 1960: 305). 

Assuming an allegorical correspondence between scents of womb and 
marsh, how then does one interpret the phrase ekener-ece sibtiir Gmekei in the 
passage from Oyin-i geyigiiltigci cited above? That an allegorical reading is not 
to be excluded is indicated by a plurality of terms throughout the text which 
appear to function as tropes expressing symmetry between heaven and earth. 
Indeed the text's steeping of such tropes indicates that the text itself might be 
considered allegory. Allegory is manifest not only in this specific text but also in 
Buddhist soteriological literature generally. Furthermore, allegory is present in 
soteriological literature at the interfaith level pan-Eurasia such that it would 
seem that all faiths composed soteriological literature by drawing from the 
same deep, wide pool of ancient tropes. 

Given the frequency of tropes in the text, one may arrive at an allegori- 
cal reading of the phrase in question merely from context. Yet an allegorical 
reading is corroborated by explicit, consistent, and emphatic use of allegory 
in reference to the womb throughout Buddhist discourse. As noted above, in 
Garbhavakranrisitra, for instance, the womb is defined as “a filthy, putrid, blaz- 
ing bog” (Kritzer 2014: 4, 51, 52, 53). This definition is repeated throughout the 
text and is used, moreover, in a polemical way in pursuit of a soteriological aim 
that overshadows clinical description—even in a text the main topic of which 
is physiology. What is more, the term “bog” in Indian discourse, which is ren- 
dered ultimately in Sanskrit by panka ‘mud, ‘mire, ‘dirt, ‘clay’ (Tib. dam), has a 
hellish denotation in pankaprabha, the name of one of seven divisions of hell 
wherein mud takes the place of light (Kritzer 2014: 53 n. 225; Monier Williams 
1899: 574). 

In an allegorical reading of the stanza in question, the term saba, which 
means ‘womb’ and ‘matrix’ but more generally, ‘vessel’ or any sort of container 
or receptacle (Lessing 1982: 653), in the phrase eldeb burtay-iyar diigtiriigsen 
saba “womb filled with various sorts of filth” refers literally to the womb but 
allegorically to the world at large. Reference to the womb’s scent ekener-ece 
sibtiir 6mekei “acrid putrescence from woman’ refers allegorically to the smell 
of a bog—bog itself, of course, but also a bog metaphysical wherein celestial 
bodies go hidden within the confines of the walls of hell, and particularly a bog 
macrocosmic wherein the womb’s scent refers to, as Joseph Conrad in Heart of 
Darkness puts it, “the primeval smell of fecund earth.” 

Reading so, in answer to the stanza’s question as to the origin of the body, 
it would seem that the text makes an allusive synecdoche. Whereas the origin 
of individual bodies is from the womb of a woman, the genesis of humanity at 
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large is from the womb of the earth. Should one wish to understand its nature, 
this genesis, the text tells us, comes of defilement born out in a putrescent 
rotting smell. 

Likening the womb of a woman to the world at large must be one of the sin- 
gularly most potent figures in human history. Perhaps timeless, universal, the 
figure of the womb as “Mother Earth” embodies the mystery of the omphalos 
that ties mankind with nature. Interestingly, in rendering the phrase ekener- 
ece sibtiir 6mekei the translator of Oyin-i geyigiiliigci uses a term, sibtiir ‘acrid, 
that perhaps parallels the stanza’s apparent synecdoche and so reiterates the 
nesting way mankind’s primordial interdependence with nature influences 
language. This word possibly shares the same passive root (sibe) as siberi ‘foot 
odor, perspiration of the feet and hands’ on the one hand and siber ‘Siberia, ie., 
‘densely overgrown marshland’ on the other (Lessing 1989: 695; Norman 1978: 
240). 

What then does the possibility of an allegorical interpretation mean for the 
phrase’s misogyny? It means that its pejorative reference to the vagina as foul 
smelling need not necessarily reflect an attitude towards women. Indeed, it 
means that woman proper is not, cannot possibly be, the slur’s primary ref- 
erent. Primarily, the phrase would seem to refer to the earth’s fecundity, and 
its misogyny, reflect instead an attitude towards contemporary world order, a 
world of violently promulgated aristocratic governments, amoral and imper- 
fect symmetry between heaven and earth, and the sorrow-inducing mutability 
of nature itself. The suffering born of this fecundity constitutes that which Bud- 
dhism renounces and its soteriology sets out to transcend. That this misogyny 
does not reflect an attitude towards woman proper is furthermore indicated by 
its variance with both the ultimate aim of Buddhist soteriology which is to lib- 
erate all sentient beings irrespective of gender and the basic tone of Buddhist 
rhetoric which is compassionate. 

Rather, an allegorical interpretation of the phrase suggests that its misogyny 
results from a rhetorical conundrum. In allegory a woman's womb is one-in- 
being with the physical world at large. There was no way to separate the two.5” 
Also in the world inherited by Buddhists there was no way to ignore gender as a 
supra-organizing principle. It existed in the difference between sun and moon, 
day and night, light and dark, all binary opposition. These disparate and anti- 


57 In Egyptian tradition the centrality of the womb to the entire universe as source of 
life, death, and resurrection is manifest (Assmann 2005: 164-175); likewise in ancient 
Mesopotamia (Horowitz 2003); and in Vedic India the womb of Aditi is said to be limitless 
in its cosmic enfolding (Kramrisch 1975: 249). 
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thetical meanings to woman and her womb put the rhetoric of Buddhist sote- 
riology at cross purposes with its soteriological aim. In renouncing the world 
there was no way but to abjure the womb. Thus, paradoxically, for the sake of 
saving women, Buddhist rhetoric could not but attack her, that is, her tropes. In 
this context, caveats that woman cannot be saved without either being reborn 
as, or transformed into, a man need not reflect an attitude towards women but 
rather may reflect an effort, albeit ad hoc, to include women in the promise 
of salvation despite the existence of gender constraints in language and cul- 
ture. Likewise proscriptions against women becoming a Buddha or being born 
in a Pure Land need not reflect an attitude concerning women’s salvation but 
rather, again, may reflect deference to gender. This is not to say that misogynis- 
tic rhetoric does not refer to women at all or that it has engendered no negative 
consequences. Rather, it is to say that the assumption that Buddhist rhetoric 
about women reflects an attitude towards women is too simplistic. As Buddhist 
scripture tends to represent women not in a literal way but allegorically, to take 
its rhetoric at face value distorts apprehension. The question of the Buddhist 
attitude towards women lies instead in the degree of equipoise held between 
diametrically opposing modes of discourse, literal and figurative, void-based 
and faith-based, as determined by political considerations in a given place and 
time. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Some Aspects of the Language Usage of Darkhat 
and Oirat Female Shamans 


Agnes Birtalan 


Introduction 


The topic I am going to discuss below is concerned with the peculiarities of 
language usage of some female shamans in Mongolia, who have started their 
shamanic activities for a broader public simultaneously with the political turn 
in the early nineties. Their and partly also other informants’ utterances will 
be examined in a linguistic frame of investigation focusing—among others— 
on the specific shamanic terminology and discussing the possible traces of a 
female language usage. 

The below fragment from the interview with the Darkhat female shaman, 
Baljir (Baljir) introduces in general the female shaman’s true vocation from 
the end of the zoth century Mongolia, that is, how female shamans managed 
to be religious specialists and to keep the traditions of their ancestors. Such 
narratives contain first-hand information about an ancient tradition of reli- 
gious views and offer excellent source material for linguistic examination as 
well. 


It didn’t matter, I shamanised in any dwelling that asked me to shamanise. 
Ishamanise in a dwelling that asks me ‘Shamanise at our place. If they say, 
‘Our child has become sick., I go there. If a person has become sick, I go 
there, if one has suffered a loss, I go there. If there is a sickness, if one has 
fallen ill, I go there. [They] bring a horse for me. After I have gone there 
riding a horse, and after I have shamanised there, they ask me to make 
an offering to the ongods and I make them slaughter a sheep and offer it 
to the ongods. I do not do things so quickly. I shamanise slowly because 
I shamanise for peoples’ benefit, as it has to be done. Directly [...] I was 
[able] to recognise [everything] upon seeing. Oh, I knew that this man 
had done so, he was such a person, he thought so, he had become ill that 
way; now it is not so. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 | DOI: 10.1163/9789004351981_005 
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When I was young I had a marvellous ability (sidtei, Darkh. sidta)! during 
shamanising, I could fulfil even the cursing of people who did evil—I 
thought so. This is really marvellous [...] I knew within three years that on 
a certain day, in a certain month, in a certain year such a person, in such 
clothes would come. And what’s more, I knew it within ten years. Such a 
person has the marvellous ability during shamanising. But now I cannot 
do it. But now, well, when a person is dying or is ill, send him my blessing 
(Darkh. 6ljig6 kxiirgéd baend) and that is all. Apart from that, I cannot see 
and get to know each [person], I get to know them badly. [She smiled.] I 
used to get to know people down to their thoughts, when I looked at them. 
Oh, it was improper that people usually did not like shamans: ‘This person 
[=the shaman] is such and such’. The ongods in this cosmos—I think so— 
there is nothing similarly powerful to the ongods; there is no such roughly 
attacking thing. Well, the Buddha is powerful. [But] does not reach [the 
ongods’ | features. The ongods have more [magic] features and are better 
[than the Buddha]. All people who hate the ongods are only half-men, 
get tired and will surely be attacked [by the ongods].2 How powerful the 
Buddha is, he cannot be seen [by a shaman]. The ongods can be seen, and 
as beings to be seen, they definitely occupy the mind.? 


My Fieldwork among the Mongolian Shamans in the 1990s 


This paper concerns a discussion of the narrative stories of some Mongolian 


female shamans* as told by themselves or narrated by the members of their 


1 Jj. Colo, the senior researcher of the Mongolian Academy of Sciences commented on the 


expression as follows: ayiilin sidteé lit. ‘having the ability of [banishing] danger’ and ‘[one who] 
has very good abilities’. Further the Khalkha, i. e. the Mongolian proper, the official language 
of the Republic of Mongolia (always on the first place, without special reference), Darkhat 
(Darkh.) and Oirat (Oir.) expressions are given in brackets. Written Mongolian form (Mong.) 
is also indicated if the context requires. The Mongolian proper names are given in English 
transcription and at the first occurrence I give the academic transcription of the Mongolian 
forms as well. 

Darkh. xagas-magas ‘half’ in a derogatory form. Baljir also said about herself: she used to 
be only a ‘half person’ xiini xagas when she did not accept the ongods’ call. The use of self- 
deprecatory expressions in female shamans’ talk will be discussed below in detail. 

Baljir Interview 1. 1992. For the original cf. the Appendix. 

With ‘Mongolian’ I mean here female shamans who belong to either one of the following two 
Mongolian ethnic groups, among whom I carried out fieldwork, namely the Darkhats, who 
live in Khéwsgol, the northernmost province of Mongolia, and certain groups of the Oirats 
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communities. Both human and spirit worlds (ongods) are intertwined in these 
narratives, as the citation above shows. I will outline the framework of my 
field research on Mongolian shamanic practices in the ‘pre-transitional’, early 
1990s, and early ‘transitional’ periods of the mid-1990s.° Thereby, I will focus on 
perceptions of shamanic abilities and the presence of a specific shamanic lan- 
guage usage and the traces of ‘women’s language’ as used by female shamans in 
the Oirat language and the Darkhat dialect. Oirat® is an independent language 
also called western Mongolian which has several dialects spoken in Mongolia, 
Russia and China.’ Although the linguistic classification of Darkhat is debat- 
able, according to the most acceptable opinion it is a dialect of Khalkha, but 
has the properties of Buryat (Buryad) and Oirat as well (SanZeev 1931, Gaspar 
2005, Tuya—Tul 2008.). Darkhat is spoken only in Khéwsgél province. These 
are the only ones among the Mongolian languages that entail a distinct gen- 
der specific language used by both lay women and religious specialists. In the 
present article I will trace some characteristic properties of language usage as 
used in the narratives of female shamans about their own lives and also as told 
by other informants. 

The paper is based on data from field research that has been carried out by 
my team and me, during our visits to various Mongolian ethnic groups since 
1991 (the field work is continuous up to present days), when we started a sys- 
tematic investigation of languages, dialects and various aspects of vernacular 
culture. The start of this Expedition coincided with the beginning of political 
changes of democratisation in Mongolia. The research goals of the Expedition 
aimed at documenting the linguistic situation of Mongolian ethnic groups (in 
the first period that of the Darkhats and Oirats) and record materials on their 
language and on their culture, primarily the religious matters, folklore tradition 


(Bayat/Bayad and Dorwét/Dorwod) and Eljigen Khalkha (Eljigen Khalkha) who inhabit some 
districts of Uws province in Western Mongolia. 

5 Here ‘transitional’ means the period when political changes started and opened free religious 
practice since 1991. For details, see below. 

6 Often referred to as Oirad or Oyirad; on written and spoken Oirat in detail: Birtalan 2003, 
description of the language based on current field research: Cendé 2012. 

7 Onthe peculiarities of Mongolian or Altai Oirat, cf. Rakos 2012. On the linguistic state of Oirat 
and our related field researches: Birtalan 2012. 

8 Field research was organised by the Hungarian-Mongolian Joint Expedition (hereafter: Expe- 
dition) established by the Department of Inner Asian Studies, the Research Group for Altaic 
Studies of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and the Institute of Language and Literature 
of the Mongolian Academy of Sciences. On the activities, materials and results of the Expe- 
dition, see Birtalan 2008, 2012. 
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and material culture.? The events of the political turn (1991) not only opened 
the way for liberal religious practices, but also made possible the research of 
religious phenomena that were not in need of being kept in secret any more. 

During the 20th century Mongolia has undergone a complex of political in 
many respects, social and cultural changes that has affected the traditional 
structures considerably. Starting in the 1920s with political persecution and 
suppression of any religious practices for the decades to follow, i.e. during 
the socialist period from the 1930s until the 1990s—only a few practicing 
shamans had survived, carrying out their rituals in secret and in isolation. In 
the beginning of the 1990s, we had the great opportunity to interview and 
work with some of these survivors in depth. Thus, it was to be expected that 
during the long period of prohibition, much of the previous ways in which 
folk religion and shamanism as well as Buddhism were practiced would have 
changed, as well as certain linguistic traits and dialect forms that are nowadays 
extinct. The events of the early 1990s opened up the opportunity for religious 
specialists—such as shamans, Buddhist monks, etc.—to practice their various 
activities freely, that is, without the prohibition or even any interference of 
the Mongolian state authorities or its administration. So when we started our 
field research at about the same time as the democratisation reforms, the 
data recorded showed not the different, modified later (end of 199s) form and 
new varieties of shamanic practices compared with those that were previously 
known. We began to build up a data-base and a text-corpus that preserved 
both the phenomena of an earlier stage of shamanic practice based on oral 
historical accounts and some shamanic and other ritual texts as well as present- 
day gradually modified practices at the time. 


Female Shamans’ Life Narratives as ‘Shamanic Texts’ 


During our field research we recorded a large amount of folklore texts in dif- 
ferent dialects, life narratives of old people who had been monks during the 
1930s, narratives of shamans who were secretly active during the period of 
socialism, and various rituals texts and narratives about the shamanic and folk 
religious rituals performed by shamans or ordinary people as well. Being inter- 
ested in the religious folklore material, I have dealt with numerous ‘shamanic 
texts. Over the years of my research I have developed a personal understand- 


g The fieldresearch has been supported by several foundations, the elaboration of the materials 
was sponsored by the Hungarian Scientific Research Found (OTKA; currently named as 
National Research, Development and Innovation Fund (NKFI), in the framework of the 
project No. K 100613, with the author of this paper as project leader). 
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ing of this concept, ie., shamanic texts entail those known by heart or recited 
from sacred texts-genres—occasionally improvised in situ, but can also include 
the shamans’ own life narratives, as well as any utterances, even those made 
in the course of their every-day activities. By this I mean that my informants 
could not free themselves from their shamanic being in their everyday life. This 
became evident in the way in which they used a certain terminology connected 
to shamanism. Their and their family members’ behaviour, and their way of 
talking as well as what they talked about were impregnated with the shamanic 
comprehension. They strictly were following taboo prescriptions and talked 
about the presence of their ‘ancestral spirits’ i.e. the ongons (also ongods in 
plural)!° even outside the rituals, constantly emphasising their strong belief in 
their vocation of helping people. 

Numerous articles have been published about the achievements of this 
cooperative field research, primarily the publication of various text editions, 
ie. philological transcriptions and translations with contextual explanations 
of oral testimony or written sources photocopied in the field, such as song- 
collections, and ritual texts in Mongolian and in Tibetan (e.g. Birtalan 1996, 
2005, 2006, 2012, Birtalan—Sipos—J. Colo 2004, etc.). As our publications 
are predominantly based on a text-philological methodology, the first and 
most important step of processing the material has been the meticulous text 
elaboration of both oral records and written documents. 

The corpus of the texts that I discuss in the present article consists of the 
life narratives as told by female shamans themselves in interviews as well as 
referred to during their ritual performances while in trance communicating 
with the spirit worlds. Also, narratives about them were collected from mem- 
bers of shamans’ communities. An important point here is both the duality 
and co-existence of these communities within the shamans’ lives, i.e. human 
world and spirits’ realm. The shaman’s human community consists of her fam- 
ily members, people living in the surrounding areas i.e. in the same or neigh- 
bouring districts and people who travelled from far away to visit her, possibly 
including people who are clients or journalists, and researchers but also peo- 
ple who just come to watch the ritual as an attraction. While the spirits are 
invoked during the rituals, ‘they’ may tell stories about the female shaman using 
their own speech, and may evaluate her in the song-texts that are recited in an 
altered state of consciousness by the performer herself. Concerning the spir- 
its’ language it is very similar to the language usage of the shamaness through 
whose mouth they talk. 


10 ~—- On the definition ongon/ongod and particularly on the Darkhat ongons cf. Birtalan— 
Sipos—J. Cold 2004. 
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Mongolian Female Shamans in the 1990s 


With regard to women practitioners of shamanism, we had the opportunity 
to work with several female shamans from Darkhat, Oirat, Mongolian Buryat 
and Khalkha ethnic groups. Here, I am going to focus on the activity of female 
shamans who started their practice either long before the political changes 
or at around that time, i.e. in the early 1990s. Both older and younger female 
shamans of Darkhat and Oirat origin had been able to preserve the old tradi- 
tions (at least until the mid-1gg0s) that became rapidly transformed during the 
late nineties. Comparative studies with the field records of Sanzeev, Didszegi 
and also other researchers from the first half of the 20th century prove this 
statement. I argue that on the one hand, these changes came about due to a 
relatively free religious environment and on the other hand, this happened due 
to the influence of the Mongolian mass media that elevated some shamans 
almost to the level of national celebrities." While their oral corpus and lan- 
guage usage have without doubt preserved abundant phenomena—such as the 
mythological background, the ritual paraphernalia and the language usage that 
existed before—globalisation changed the Mongolian cultural milieu and thus 
the social context completely even more than the period of socialism. This was 
gradual in comparison with the new tendencies.!” 

In this paper, I am building on my previous study of the Darkhat and Oirat 
female shamans’ life stories (Birtalan 2007) as well as on several articles 
devoted to the analysis of their text-corpuses (including ritual texts, life nar- 
ratives) and texts recorded from members of their families and their broader 
community (Birtalan 2005, 2007). The female shamans I was working with in 
the early 1990s are the famous Baljir (Baljir) (Birtalan 2007: 73-77), the similarly 
well-known Bayar (Birtalan 2007: 77-79), and her daughter Dsoldsayaa (Jol- 
jaya) also called Kh66r6g (X6rég) (Birtalan 2007: 79-81), all of them of Darkhat 


11 — Tuwani (in my materials Tuwana) Baljir became famous all over Mongolia during the early 
1990s. She was visited by Mongolian and foreign scholars and shown in Mongolian mass 
media. She figures even in new Mongolian homepages devoted to shamanism: Cf. Dar- 
xadin aldart udgan Tuwani Baljir [The famous Darkhat Shamaness, Tuwaanii Baljir]. 
http://ganzolawyer.blog.gogo.mn/read/entry526068; also: http://tegri:mn/contents/ 
detail/21. etc. Mongolian shamans practicing nowadays use the Internet widely for their 
purposes but this is out of the scope of the present paper. 

12 Cf. the publications and CDs on these shamans’ activity: Dejacques 1994, Dulam 1992, 
Piirew 1999 (despite its late issuing the publication contains materials from the previous 
decades). 
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origin, and Khiikhenjii (Xtixenjt) (Birtalan 2007: 82-83) of Uriankhai-Darkhat 
origin. Furthermore, I conducted some interviews with Chuluun (Culan) (Bir- 
talan 2007: 83-84) and Amarjargal (Amarjargal) (Birtalan 2007: 83-84) from 
Uws province. Chuluun’s family came from Tuwa (she said they were Tuwinian 
Mongols, i.e. Oirats) while Amarjargal claims to be of Eljigen Khalkha (edji- 
gin/eljgen xalx) origin, but belonged to the Oirat cultural milieu, among the 
Dorwots and Bayats. With the exception of Khé6rdg, all of them started their 
shamanic activity before the political changes occurred in Mongolia in the 
early 1990s.!3 While the genres of the text corpuses recorded among the female 
shamans are different, they all pertain to their life stories. In particular, I was 
able to collect a larger corpus of invocations recorded in situ from Baljir and 
Bayar, a life narrative and shorter ritual texts from Chuluun, narratives and a 
few ritual texts recorded outside the ritual from Amarjargal and ritual texts 
outside of ritual from Khiikhenjii, as well as a personal life narrative from 
Khoorog.4 


Main Aspects and the Sources of the Linguistic Analysis of 
Shamanic Texts 


Based on the oral records of these female shamans, I established an analysis 
model of the linguistic features focusing first of all on the following aspects 
common among all these different text types (i.e. ritual-texts, life narratives, 
and every-day utterances, ordinary talks): 


1. The presence and frequency of use of vernacular and literary language. 

2. The presence of honorific and non-honorific levels in the language usage, 
and the grammatical properties and vocabulary of honorific style. 

3. The presence and frequency of appearance of the dialectal forms. 

4. The presence and frequency of non-Mongolian utterances (i.e. traces 
of Turkic speaking Tuwinians in Darkhat or Oirat dialects); presence of 
xenoglossia or glossolalia (?). 

5. Supposedly both dialects—the Darkhat and the variants of the Oirat—of 
my records still include some traces of the so-called ‘women’s language’, 
ie. a special usage of various levels of language (phonetics, morphology, 


13‘ For the particulars of the interviews with female shamans, cf. the Bibliography. 
14 Matyas Balogh, a colleague of mine recorded ritual texts from Khéér6g, during the first 
decade of the 21st century, but this period is out of scope of my current topic. 
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syntax, intonation), therefore I tried to identify some of its characteristics 
by as specifics of women’s language usage. 

As the female shamans are from the two distinct ethnic groups (the Dark- 
hats and the Oirats), the following question arose as well: Is their language 
use territory-specific or/and ethnically specific? Could any commonality 
be traced in the language use of female shamans (and also male shamans) 
with differing ethnic traditions and background despite their distance? 
Is it possible to ascertain whether a general shamanic ‘slang’ or ‘sociolect’ 
(the language usage of a particular social group of shamans) exists and is 
it gender-specific? And how does the use of a specific female shamanic 
language relate, possibly, to a particular social position that these female 
shamans maintain in comparison to their female colleagues from other 
ethnic groups and languages who do not use this gender-specific lan- 
guage?5 


Concerning the levels of communication which account for the various text 


types, the following appear in my materials: 


From the observer’s point of view, the female shamans communicated with 
and addressed specifically the following groups: 


1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 


her clients and members of her broader community 
her family members 

the spirits 

the researcher 


From the participant's observation point of view, the following communica- 


tions happened with the researcher and: 


2.1 
2.2 


2.3 


the female (and also male) shaman 
her (his) family members 
her clients and members of her broader community. 


In the following, I categorise the different narrative types of shamanic texts that 
are present among them: 


15 


This aspect concerns the most recent times since lots of male and female shamans moved 


to Ulaanbaatar and established shamanic associations. I touched upon this problem in 
the article partly devoted to the shamanic slang (sociolect): Birtalan 2014. 
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1. Self-narrative. In this type of text, the female shaman talks about herself 
answering the questions of the researchers. My preferred method was to 
interview them after a ritual was performed yet this was always depend- 
ing on the female shamans’ intention whether she was ready to talk or not 
(and obviously not disturbing her in the after-ritual activity). The family 
usually played an active part in these talks, helping my work by clarify- 
ing some of her sayings and asking additional questions to the female 
shaman, which served to illuminate some points or explain phenomena 
in greater detail. 

2. Narratives about the female shaman told by her family members or peo- 
ple who lived in the vicinity of the shaman’s dwelling: husband, daugh- 
ters, other relatives, people who arrived to participate in the rituals, peo- 
ple from neighbouring dwellings. 

3. Evaluations told by the spirits, i. e. are the spirits content with the per- 
formance, the shamans’ behaviour, the ritual-circumstances, etc. These 
brief narrations are included in the ritual texts that are sung by the female 
shaman during the ritual in an altered state of consciousness (specifically 
in the invocations of Baljir and Bayar). 


Some Aspects of Language Usage of Female Shamans 


Below I demonstrate only some aspects of the possible linguistic analysis, 
namely the presence of the vocabulary of literary (Buddhist) origin, some prop- 
erties of honorific and self-deprecatory vocabulary and the traces of dialectal 
forms and female language. A comprehensive examination of the shamanic 
language usage including female and male shamans will follow in a monograph 
devoted to the Darkhat and Oirat shamanism. 


1 An Example on the Presence of Literary Forms in Shamanic Texts 

Shamanic texts are a sacred oral sphere in which the written institutionalised 
religious traditions can leave a considerable impact. In the Mongolian context 
the written tradition is based on the Buddhist literature and Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Shamans who belong to the so-called ‘yellow shamans’, practice in a 
syncretic, Buddhicised way; their ritual texts share considerable traits with the 
written Buddhist tradition.16 Some literary forms of narrative text types, such 


16 On the yellow shamans (Sarin 66, Sar jiigin bo lit. ‘yellow shaman, shamans of the yellow 
direction’) cf. Rinchen 1984, Birtalan 2015. In this article I issued my field research materials 
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as invariable set phrases or expressions, also appear in self-narratives or in the 
everyday speech of black shamans whose tradition is less concerned with Bud- 
dhism. The black shamaness Baljir’s self-narrative will serve as an example: 


You have become my disciple. I tell you, do not harm people; do not 
think improperly! Help the six kinds of living beings that became moth- 
ers!!”He [i. e. her master-shaman] tells it [several times] until it is com- 
prehended [by the disciple] and the master sips several times from his 
cup of milk and makes the disciple also drink ...18 


On the basis of the above fragment it is quite evident that—despite being a 
black shamaness—Baljir is aware of the Buddhist phenomena and tradition, 
and uses terms, such as the above one ‘correctly’. These Buddhist terms became 
an integral phenomenon of the Mongolian Buddhicised folk religion and also 
of the shamanism regardless of the contradiction between this concept and the 
original shamanic comprehension of the world described by Piirew in detail on 
the basis of his long lasting field research (Pitrew 1999: passim). 


2 Examples of Honorific and Self-Depreciating Language Usage: The 
Lexical and Grammatical Means of the Honorific/Self-Depreciatory 
Styles 
It is needless to emphasise how socially important is the honorific usage in 
any language. Although the known variants of written and oral Mongolian 
languages lack a whole system of an honorific style of the language, numerous 
grammatical means and vocabulary items are at the disposal of the speakers 
and writers to switch from the ordinary to the honorific level. The grammatical 
means are discussed by N. Poppe (1970) and the vocabulary by Pitrewjaw (1995), 
Jagwaral (1976) and also by me (Birtalan 2014), among others. 


on the yellow shamanic practice and corrected some misinterpretations spread in the 
academic literature. 

17. Darkh. ekxe bolsan jurgan jiiil (ex bolson jurgan jiiilin amitan, Mong, eke boluysan siryuyan 
Jiil-iin amitan) lit. ‘the six classes that became mothers’. The Buddhist comprehension of 
life refers to the six kinds of existence in samsara who might have been and will become 
mothers during their rebirths. Cf. Nattier 1990. The expression appears in one of Baljir’s 
dudlaga ‘invocations’ as well (recorded 3 August 1993). 

18  Cinadd Sdwidd orld. Bicamda kxelné. Ci kxiindii mit yumu, bitgd mii sanji kxej yowara! Ekxé 
bolsan jurgan jiieldii tuslara! gine. Yosta negé uxanda ortal kxelej kxelj-l bags Gré ayagata 
stigé kxed-kxed balgad-l séwida ulgand ... Baljir Interview 1. 1992. 
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In all types of the above-mentioned narratives the honorific usage is man- 
ifested primarily in addressing and referring to subjects of all communicative 
levels mentioned above. E.g. the addressing of the spirits as mother, father, of 
the clients and the audience (including the researcher as well), using the termi- 
nology of kinship by calling them younger brothers, sisters, etc. In the following 
quotation Baljir talks about her ongons: 


All of the ongods are powerful, there are not any weak ongods. Well 
actually, what kind of a question is it? I think, the ongods are really 
powerful; I told you that I recognised that they were powerful. The most 
powerful ongods are the respected mothers and fathers (Darkh. i aw). 
There is the ‘One of the nine hollows of Dsénég’ (Darkh. Jénegin yesen 
darant yum). The ‘One of Iwed’ (Darkh. Iwdin yum) is powerful. I can say 
so. This year they entered me (Darkh. ordak baesan), they were the first 
[ongods to enter me]. [They] are not the ongods I called. There are not 
ordinary ongods. Well, I cannot go around the world and be engaged in 
various matters. [But the ongods] tell me about any kind of warfare, war, 
death, sickness, where it breaks out, they tell me the truth. I wonder about 
it very much.'9 


In almost all the life stories narrated by the female shamans whom I inter- 
viewed, they referred to themselves with self-deprecatory expressions, talking 
in a more than just humble way, as if they were not wholly aware of their capa- 
bility of shamanising effectively. Baljir explained that whereas earlier she was 
able to solve problems, now she became old and was not capable any more 
of doing it. Indeed, however, she was quite successful and famous as being 
very efficacious in divination and curing sick people. Amarjargal was talking 
about herself with lots of doubt and even while she did everything to become 
an accepted shaman and her main aim was to “help people’, she said about 
herself that she still had to learn a lot and was not well prepared yet. Baljir 
even used a degrading expression xagas-magas ‘half (hu)man’, when she talked 
about herself. This is an expression containing grammatical properties for self- 


19 _—-Biigderé-l kxiicté onyad, kxiicgqué onyad gif baex-u-da. Yer-n; ene Cini yu gisin asultu we? 
Bi onyad ikxé kxiiciité gif boddag, iiniixér kxiictég medsné kxelsen-sii. Xamgin xiicté onyad 
kxiindii[t] gi, aw baena-da. Jénegin yesen darani yum gij baenda. Iwdin yumu gij kxiiciité 
onyum baend. Ingij kxelf baeya yum. Ene jil yiini tiirtindii nada barag ordak baesan. Mini 
diidsan onyad bisi.Xamagué neg onyad bis. Oda biyirtemcig ergiid yamar-C yumnar oroldéd 
ciadaxgué gij. Yamar daen dajin, yamar tikxiil Gweiin boli-l nada xa-¢ xelné, iiniin xelné. 
Terig-l bi ikx yaexdd baeydé yum. Baljir Interview 2. 1993. 
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humiliation: the repetition of the same lexeme with a changed initial (usually 
m-) of the second member of the echo word has a degrading nuance.?° Using 
the same grammatical means appeared in the talks of the sceptic members in 
the female shaman’s community (evaluation): Khalkha b6-m6 ‘shaman of ques- 
tionable quality’! 

Summing up, in comparison to the honorific style that is innate in self- 
narratives when shamans talk about their helping spirits and shaman-masters, 
when female shamans talk about themselves, they use self-deprecatory terms. 
The latter style follows the use of humble speech among the Mongols express- 
ing social respect and a common ideology (on the common rules of this speech 
art, cf. Irvine 1992), the obligatory modesty of the speakers while talking about 
themselves—regardless of being a sacred or an ordinary person, a man or a 
woman. Yet, what is particularly obvious in female shamans’ speeches is the 
self-deprecatory way that surpasses what would be commonly called humble 
or modest. This kind of language usage is just as noteworthy as the honorific 
style, and its social role needs further research. 


3 The Presence and Frequency of the Dialectal Forms and the Presence 
of a Specific Women’s Language 

In the early 1990s, i.e. before the urbanisation among Mongolian pastoralists 
started, and while it was not common to travel much to other parts of the coun- 
try and the mass media was not yet prevailing, I could observe the presence 
of certain dialectal forms in the speech of many of my informants.?? I argue 
here that shamans who began their shamanic practice before the democrati- 
sation in secret and in isolation, hidden from the eyes of the administrative 
authorities who did not tolerate any form of shamanic rituals, both secrecy and 
isolation helped them to preserve their peculiar dialects and also the traces 
of the ‘women’s language’. Those of the Darkhat dialect were observable in 
the speech of Baljir and Bayar and to some extent of Khiikhenjii (she left the 
Darkhat territory earlier and lived east of Lake Khéwsg6l). The presence of the 
dialectal forms of Oirat was recognisable when Chuluun and to a lesser extent 


20 Cf. Generic Rhymes in Janhunen 2012: 102-104; e.g. Khalkha aca-maca (from aca ‘bag’) with 
the meaning of ‘a bag of poorer quality’. According to Janhunen and also to my experience 
this nominal derivation can have the meaning of plurality as well. 

21 Archive of the Expedition: many informants talk about Darkhat shamanism (Darkhat 
material. August 1992 tape-recordings). 

22 On the peculiarities of contemporary Oirat dialects, cf. Birtalan 2012, Cendé 2012, Rakos 
2012. Recent descriptive survey of the Darkhat: Gaspar 2005, a brief Darkhat dictionary 
Tuya—Til 2008. 
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Amarjargal talked. These dialect forms differ considerably from the official lan- 
guage of the Republic of Mongolia, Khalkha (Janhunen 2012) or Mongolian 
proper. 

While analysing the shamanic texts of various types, one finds that the 
longer self-narratives and stories as told by female shamans seemed to pre- 
serve most of the properties of their dialects. The use of dialectal forms was 
characteristic of the speech of the older generation, while the younger female 
shamans spoke a mixed language, a ‘Khalkhaised’ dialect. Amarjargal switched 
to Khalkha many times during our interviews. Concerning the male shamans, 
we worked with Kiirlaa (Xiirel, Xiirlé, Oir. Kiirla), Tenger, and Baljir (Baljir),23 for 
several reasons we do not have sufficient records to talk about their dialectal 
features in detail. Kiirlaa, the yellow shaman was not talkative, he just showed 
us his rituals, prayed to his deities, such as Sitatapatra (Khalkha and Oir. Cagan 
Siixert, Mong. Cayan Sikiirtii) in a ‘pseudo-Tibetan’ language.4 The interview 
with Tenger could not be recorded on tape; it was only noted down. The shaman 
Baljir was originally the assistant of Bayar and we succeeded in conducting an 
interview with him before he became a shaman, but his talks showed less prop- 
erties of Darkhat dialect. 

However, the most interesting phenomenon in these shamanic texts used 
by female shamans themselves is the presence of the traces of the one-time 
documented ‘women’s language’. As the Oirat language and the Darkhat dialect 
are the ones among the Mongolian languages having gender specific language 
use, I tried to trace its properties in the narratives of female shamans and also 
other ordinary female informants. 

Before demonstrating my material, I briefly summarise the main features of 
the women’s language among the Oirats and Darkhats. The specific women’s 
language of the Darkhats has been described already by SanZeev in the early 
1930s (SanZeev 1931: 8-17).25 He established the main features of the Darkhad 
women’s language, such as the use of specific phonetics: e.g. stronger palatal- 
isation, specific intonation and vocabulary. On the basis of our tape-records 
Csaba Gaspar issued an article on the traces of women’s language still observ- 
able in the beginning of the 1990s (Gaspar 2003-2005 and 2005). Concerning 


23 ADarkhat shaman with the same nameas the famous shamaness. He started his shamanic 
activity in the first decade of the 21st century. 

24 He prayed similarly to the Buddhist Lamas’ text recitation, however, his saying was not 
identifiable whether it was a real Tibetan or not; that is why I named it ‘pseudo-Tibetan’, 
i.e. sounding similarly, but not containing recognisable vocabulary. 

25 The most current fieldwork based monograph on Oirat written by Cendé mentions the 
phenomenon, but does not add any new data to it (Cendé 2012: 58). 
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the Oirat, Pentti Aalto (Aalto 1959) described the use of the specific female 
vocabulary and phonetic means the Oirat women use (cf. also Birtalan 2003). 
The Oirat women’s language usage is a kind of taboo language, ice. it is used 
when addressing their male relatives, and is based—among others—on the 
avoidance of words, sounding similarly to male relatives’ name.?® 

The presence of a peculiar gender-specific intonation was observable in the 
speech of Baljir, the oldest Darkhat female shaman at that time, and also in that 
of her daughters. While possibly women-specific expressions were present in 
the usage of the Oirat female shaman Chuluun, gender-specific grammatical 
properties were not detected among the younger generation. The women’s 
language can have a specific morphology as well, but this was not observable 
in our records. 

In the sample text below the female shaman Baljir talks about the persecu- 
tion of the shamans in the twentieth century. I marked in bold type the markers 
of gender-specific language use.?’ It is interesting that features, similar to the 
Oirat in Darkhat are considered to be women-specific usage, such as the palatal 
k instead of x (cf. Khalkha x) in the front vocalic words, and the strong (!) 
palatalisation?® of the velar vowels in the surroundings of ‘,79 the lack of labial 
attraction (versus Khalkha labial attraction). 


There were a lot of [such] people. There was a shaman called Damba.®° 
Shaman Damba’s disciple was my master called Sandag.*! There was a yel- 


26 On the avoidance of names and other words in the 19th century Kalmyk: cf. Birtalan 2011: 
141-142. 

27 NB! The characteristic features described above do not appear in all expected positions 
which might be explained as the influence of Khalkha language-environment. Many 
youngs and girls from the younger generation in Baljir’s camp studied in district and 
province centres and spoke a considerably Khalkhaised language. 

28 The palatialisation (stronger than in the Khalkha) was traceable in the men’s languages 
usage as well. In fact we have to revise our materials again and study them especially from 
this point of view to give a more satisfactory answer whether the linguistic means were 
indeed the properties of women’s language in the current language usage or the features 
mentioned as women language markers in the 1930s by Sanzeev became common, regard- 
less of gender. 

29 ~—Indetail cf. the chart in Gaspar’s article 2005: 234. 

30 Shaman Damba of the Manjaarag (Manjarag) clan lived at the beginning of the 20th 
century and was arrested in 1938. He was famous for being able to command very strong, 
powerful black ongons (xartai ongod). He committed suicide with a gun, but instead of 
dying he recovered from a serious illness. (Piirew 1999: 137, passim). 

31 Baljir’s master, called in other sources as Sandiw (Piirew 1999: 289; Dulam 1992: 14). 
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low shaman, called shaman Désh.* That person did not have disciples.*% 
He was a very good shaman and was caught [by the state authorities]. 
There was a shaman called Demchig,3+ who was caught. Who [else] was 
there? There were a lot of people, they were caught. They certainly died. 
All the shamans were caught and executed, weren't they? If one was a 
shaman, he was executed. All of them. I lived during the revolutionary 
régime; nowadays I just want to live [in peace]. Our revolutionary régime 
was ferocious, executed all the people.*5 


Olon-l kxtim baesan. Damba jaeran gij baesan. Damba jaerangin saw’ 
mana bags Sandag jaeran gij baesan. Dés jaeran gif negé Sard bé baesan. 
Teré kxiim boliilagiié. Tun saen b6 baesan bdrigdad-l yowsan-da. Dem¢ig 
jaeran gij baesan, teré bérigdad yowcisan. Kxem baela, olon ulus baesim 
barigddd yow¢isan. Ukxsiim baexgiié-l. Danda b6 yum-cin’ barij awacal 
kxiaddad baesim giié yi? B6-l giwil biigdin sidaéd xayacisan. Xiiwisxalta térin 
liyiid bi dmid yowsar baeydd, 6nddér kxiirtiil ingif simar bolj baeya yumu. 
Mana xiiwisxalta toré danc ninjiggiié xamug ulusa kxiadsar baeydd. 


Describing the Oirat women’s language, Aalto gave examples on the phonetic 
variants of particular expressions that were ‘distorted’ or rather transformed 
in the way in which women used it at the time (late fifties). As it has been 
mentioned above, this concerns first of all the vocabulary resembling their 
male relatives’ names. I agree with those researchers who stated that as many 
women’s language variants exist,36 as many speakers there are, since they 
should formulate their speech according to the particular situation they live 
in. However, I think that I am able to identify some gender-specific properties 
in Chuluun’s language usage. Hypothetically, I suppose that the way in which 
she used her language some of the terms belonging to the sacred spheres could 
be specific taboo words. As I have never recorded these lexemes in this form 
from another informant and there is no parallel material on Oirat shamanism 
from this territory, I can only cautiously presume that they belong to the Oirat 
women’s taboo language generally applicable to all Oirat women.?’ In the 


32 No further data are at our disposal about this shaman. 

33. Khalkha, Darkh. béliildgiié lit. ‘did not make [anybody] shamanise’. 

34 No further data are at our disposal about this shaman. 

35 Baljir Interview 1. 1992. 

36 —_E.g. on linguistic avoidance beyond the Mongolian areas: Finlayson 2002. 

37. Although here in this case one cannot talk about the avoidance of male relatives’ names. 
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sample text below, Chuluun uses a special form for the local spirit (Mong. 
sibdeg, Khalkha siwdeg from Tib. gzhi bdag).3® With some reservation, this 
could be comprehended as a taboo word used specifically by her. NB! In the 
same fragment the expression appears in its proper and correct way as it is 
widely used, in Oirat siwdg, and in Khalkha siwdeg. 


There are many reasons why the spirits get angry. [ ...] The Mongols used to 
believe since early times in spirits, offered things to them, but now they do 
not believe either in local spirits, or in lords of territories. That is why they 
get furious. People do not behave themselves properly. There are many 
bad intentions. Now, [this storm] was caused by the fury of the spirits. 


Sawdag yanj biirin yumnas urlna. [...] A in mana mongolcud irt der iiyés 
sabdag siwdr [sic!] siite, taxiji irsn od6 tiyid bol tim baxgiii, sawdag Siwdri 
[sic!] stitdeggiii. Tim ucras urlj kilinglné. Xiin Gmitn yanj biirin as gargay, 
yanj biirin bodl térj, in oda sawdag Siwdgin (sic!] kiling boljaga.*° 


Another specific expression of taboo language was used by Chuluun, when she 
talked about shamans’ altered state of consciousness: Oir. galzurna/galjurna 
lit. ‘one becomes mad’. The commonly, but not exclusively, used term for this 
phenomenon is the ongod or- ‘the spirit(s) enter [into the human body]’. This 
essential word of shamanic practice and its variants among other Mongolian 
ethnic groups was discussed by me in another article (Birtalan 2014). This 
expression, however, is probably only a kind of taboo word and not part of the 
women’s language usage, and is an interesting hapax in my materials. 

Summing up, the dialect forms—not surprisingly—characterise the use of 
language among the older generation of female shamans, but occasionally 
might appear in the speech of younger shamanesses as well. Similarly, the older 
generation still kept traces of a specific women’s language and their usage of a 
taboo language (or terms?), once characteristic of their dialect is disappearing 
currently. 


38 Onthe phenomenon and its religious context: cf. Birtalan 2001: gg91, 1029, 1040. 
39 ~©— Chuluun Interview 1. 1992. 
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Concluding Remarks 


In another study of mine (Birtalan 2014) I also examined some specifics of 
language usage of Darkhat and Oirat female shamans I worked with; namely 
the vocabulary of shamanising and the xenoglossia (glossolalia). In the present 
article I offered the examination of three aspects of the language usage of 
female shamans: the literary vocabulary, the vocabulary and grammar of the 
honorific language and the possible traces of women’s language in dialectal 
context. 

In the 1990s and during the first years of the 21st century the female shamans 
I worked with represented two distinct generations. The older generation was 
the guardian of the old tradition kept secretly during Mongolian socialism, 
when religions were oppressed. While the representatives of the new gener- 
ation based their rituals on the older tradition, but they also introduced exten- 
sive innovations into their system, also with regard to language use. The corpus 
of oral testimony recorded from the female shamans and comments on their 
lives and persona by family and community members offers the possibility of 
multilateral studies involving serial approaches. In the present paper I have 
offered an examination of life narratives as linguistic sources, which focus on 
such peculiarities of the female shamans’ language usage as among others the 
honorific aspects, the presence of dialectal forms and the presence of women’s 
language. 


Appendix 


Xamagiie, bélj dga¢ gesen deldé bé6lf baewa. Manaed boli égaci gisin aeld-l bond. 
Mana kxiikxiid orddjala baend gewiil ocnda. Xiin orala giwiil o¢na garja garla 
gixid oéno. Obétin bolla, 6bdla giwiil bi-l o¢nd. Mor’ awal irné. Mor’-n’ unj oéal 
bol égal, onyad tikxdd dg gewiil, xoni-n’ alil takxilgin kigadd égnd. Bi tim xurdan, 
tim yum xideggiia. Bi bol araxij béléxda yayad-¢ xiindii tusad-n’ yosar bélddk. 
Sud [...] dari xara-l téinj-l baesim da. A ené kxiin tegsen xiim baend, tim kxiim 
baenda gidgtg, tim yum bodoj yowna, tege/ Gwddj baeyag bi meddeg-l baela, oda 
bol baexgué-l-da. Nasa jalii baeydd bélsdén dartidd ayiilin sidtaé ayagué bol mi 
yum xtsen xiimig xaraxnd ¢ biitdiig baex gij boddim-a bi. Uniin aextar {...| tednt 
6diir, teden sarda tédén jildé tim xiin irex n’-é, tim xuwcasta xtin irex-n’-é gidgig 
gurwun jil dotar-n’ medéd-l baex. Ter baetuya arwad jil dotarx’-n’ medne. Tim 
xiin-cin’ bélén dariida ayiilin sidté. Od6 bol cidaxgué. Odo xarin yaxabdeé tegéd 
xiin lixtixe géd Gwin yarad baexdd éljigé kxiirgéd baend, bola-l baeya yum. 
Ternds bisi neged negengiié xarji saen ténij Cidaxqué, mii tuninda. [She smiled. ] 
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Xiini bodol sanag, kxiirtiil tinal baedim-da, xarj stixud. E-dé ené Cini im xiin yum 
baena-da geji xiin-cin’ yir-n’ bég kxiin iijdiiggiia yowdag-n’ buri baesan baedgim. 
Onyod bol yerd6 odon yiirténciid—bi boddog yum—onyod sig kxiictita yumu, 
miixa daerdag kxiiciité yumu baexgué. Burxun yaxuw kxiiciité-l yum. Cianar 
giiecdgtie baend. Onyud bol ulum cianar neméd axalji baend. Onyud iijdiiggiié 
yowsan ulus boli biigiid xagas-magas bolalyadral nas-n’ jawal ejelj Gnd. Xecnan 
kxtictita baend, Burxan bol iijiildii oroxgiié baeya-Siidé. Onyud-Cin’ boli iijiildii 
orna, iijiildii orsar baeyad jawul setgelig ejelna. 


Primary Sources 


Interviews (I do not refer in notes to all of the interviews, but they contain the essential 
data my analysis is built on.) 


Amarjargal Interview 1. 1995. Interview with shamaness Amarjargal made by Agnes 
Birtalan, Uws province, Dziiiinturuun district, 27 August 1995 (tape-recording) 

Baljir Interview 1. 1992. Interview with shamaness Baljir made by Agnes Birtalan and O. 
Culanbatar, Khéwsgol province, Bayandsiirkh, district Baruun Agar 23 August 1992 
(tape-recording) 

Baljir Interview 2. 1993. Interview with shamaness Baljir made by Agnes Birtalan, 
Khowsgél province, Bayandsiirkh district, Bambart 3 August 1993 (tape-recording) 

Baljir Interview 3. 1997. Interview with shamaness Baljir made by Agnes Birtalan and 
J. Cold, Khéwsgol province, Bayandsiirkh district, Baruun Agar 21 August 1997 (tape- 
recording) 

Bayar Interview 1993. Interview with shamaness Bayar and her assistant Baljir made by 
Agnes Birtalan, Khéwsgél province, centre of Tsagaan Nuur district 3 August 1993 
(tape-recording) 

Chuluun Interview 1. 1992. Interview with shamaness Culiin made by Agnes Birtalan, 
Uws province, Kereegiin Khudag July-August 1992 (tape recording and field notes) 

Chuluun Interview 2. 1995. Interview with shamaness Culiin made by Agnes Birtalan, 
Uws province, Kereegiin Khudag August 1995 (tape recording and field notes) 

Dsoldsayaa (Khéérég) Interview 2001. Interview with shamaness Joljaya (X6rég) made 
by J. Col6, Ulanbatar 13 January 2001 (field-notes) 

Khiikhenjii Interview 1998. Interview with shamaness Xuxenji made by Agnes Birtalan 
and J. Col6, Khéwsgél province, Chandamani Ondér district 14 August 1998 (tape- 
recording) 
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CHAPTER 5 


Some Remarks on Page Fragments of a Mongol 
Book of Taoist Content from Qaragota 


Otgon Borjigin* 


The publication of the splendid book, Studies on the Mongolian Documents 
Found at Qaraqota edited and published by Yoshida and Chimeddoyji in 2008, 
made available for further investigation approximately 86 or more page frag- 
ments of Mongolian xylographs and manuscripts discovered in the ruins of 
Qaraqota by scholars of Gansu and Inner Mongolia during 1983 and 1984. 
Among these documents are some invaluable printed fragments including a 
page fragment of a xylographic book in square script, which was identified by 
Professor Gyérgy Kara as a part of a Mongolian version of ’Phags-pa’s Shes- 
bya rab-gsal, or Medegdekiin-i belgetey-e geyigiiliigci neretii Sastir in Mongo- 
lian,! and two main fragmentary leaves or four pages, with document numbers 
HFiz5a, HF125b, HFiz5c, and HFizs5d, of an illustrated xylographically printed 
book in Uighur-Mongolian script, which, as scholars observed, seems to be a 
Mongolian version of an unknown Chinese work of Taoist contents.” The latter 
fragmentary leaves which constitute the subject of the present paper is from 
Chapter Four, ff. 13a-14b, of the Mongolian text and, judging by their language 
and ductus, should be chronologically close to the fragments of the famous 
commentary on Bodhicaryavatara from 1312 found in Turfan. The text of the 
fragments is extremely fascinating not only because of its Taoist contents, but 
also because of its distinctive design. On the upper half of either side of each 
leaf or folio contains an illustration, which, on closer examination, appears to 
be thematically closely related to the text below it. The extant text also bears 


I would like to take this opportunity to express my heartfelt gratitude to Professor Gyorgy 
Kara who helped me get through tough times in my career and would like to celebrate his 
80th birthday with this article. 

1 Iwould like to thank Professor Gy6rgy Kara for placing the preliminary versions of his papers 
“Reading the Middle Mongol Translation of ’Phags-pa’s Shes-bya rab-gsal in the St. Petersburg 
Manuscript and in a Print Fragment from Qaraqota” and “The Mongol Sources of the History 
of the Mongol Empire” at my disposal. I am also indebted to Shi Zhilin, a doctoral candidate 
at Lanzhou University, for his assistance in helping me collect relevant data. 

2 See Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 133-134). 
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interlinear Chinese glosses for the Taoist terms and Chinese personal and place 
names that have appeared in the text. From these features, we can conclude 
that the Mongolian text was not an original work composed in Mongolian, but 
a translation. The main value of the document, therefore, lies in the fact that 
this is hitherto the only remainder of an early Mongolian translation of Chi- 
nese Taoist work. Although I have not yet succeeded in identifying the Chinese 
original, in the present paper, I shall endeavor to make a few marginal remarks 
upon the document from Qaragqota in question. 


Description of the Text 


The fragments are remains of two adjacent leaves from an oblong xylographic 
book with a text in Uighur-Mongolian script on both sides of each. Each page 
consists of two sections, one is the text itself which appears on the lower half of 
every page in a bold-thin double-lined frame and occupies approximately two 
thirds of the print space, and the other is an illustration which appears on the 
upper half of each page in the same frame within the remaining space and is 
separated from the text by the same doubled line as the frame. 

Of the two leaves or folios, the first, ie., the documents No.o58/HF125d 
(Fig. 5.1) and No.o57/HF125¢ (Fig. 5.2) in Yoshida & Chimeddorji, constitutes 
pages 13r and 13Vv of the original Mongolian book and only half of it is extant. 
No.058/HFiz5d is the ending part of 13r while No.o57/ HF125c is the beginning 
of 13v, both of them bearing an extant text of nine lines. On 1gr there is an 
additional line of words in a relatively reduced size found at the right-hand 
margin on the inner side of the text frame including the Chinese word yue 
‘moon’, followed by, but with some space in between, the words arban yurban 
‘thirteen’ which, in turn, followed by, but again with some space in between, 
the Chinese characters shang shisan ‘upper, thirteen’. Similar chapter marker 
and pagination, as we well know, have been attested in the Bodistw-a Cari-a 
Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir. There can, therefore, be little doubt 
that this side of the folio is the recto of the thirteenth folio of the fourth chapter 
or volume of the text. Of the extant lines on 131, only the first has been almost 
entirely lost except for a genitive suffix -un or -iin and a word ending -/ar or -ler, 
while the rest have been integrally preserved. Between lines 6 and 7 we have 
{% yiyang for i-yang qoton ‘the city of Yiyang’ in 


= 


line 7 and between lines 7 and 8 we have X(|f& liuji for liu-si ‘Liu Ji’ in line 8. The 


a 


the interlinear Chinese gloss 


very person occurs several times in the text and on this page he is mentioned 
as a rich man in the city of Yiyang. These glosses, I think, may have been added 
at a later time for the convenience of readers. The illustration on this page has 
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been mutilated at the upper right-hand corner, but the general outline of the 
image is relatively clear. The figure shows a pair of man and woman sitting face 
to face on a kang bed, a heated sleeping platform made by bricks in Northern 
China, in a room, of which the man is sitting on the right side, wearing a robe 
and a long-winged Tang-Song-style official hat, while the woman sitting on the 
left dressed in women’s robe and wearing a kind of headdress that has faded 
beyond recognition. According to the text on the same page, we can assume 
that the couple must be Liu Ji and his wife discussing how to redeem, through 
performing a meritorious deed, the souls of the deceased. 

From the transcription and textual description of the document No.057/ 
HFi25¢ on pp. 130-131 and its plate on p. 324 in Yoshida & Chimeddoriji, it 
is evident that HFi25c constituting page 13v contains a main fragment, i.e., 
HFiz5c-a, with remnants of g textual lines, and four-odd pieces of paper, i.e., 
HFi25c-b, with or without words on them. Of the nine extant textual lines on 
HF125c-a, only the last has been mutilated while the rest remains intact and 
happens to be the direct continuation of the text on 13r. On this side of the 


folio, between the lines of the text, as in the case of 131, Chinese glosses #)\ HA 
sun zhenren for sun Cin sin, and X(\*# liuji on one of the four small pieces. The 
chapter marker and pagination on 13Vv, or more precisely on HF125c-a, run as 


follows: yue arban yurban xia shisan, indicating the verso of the thirteenth folio 
of the fourth chapter or volume, but here they appear at the left-hand margin of 
the text. As for the illustration on this page, the upper left-hand corner and the 
ending part of it have been lost, which no doubt makes it more or less difficult 
for us to interpret the theme of the illustration as a whole. In this connection, 
however, as the textual part again drives the images, one can follow the writing 
and form the outline of the illustration through comparisons and analogies. 
On the right-hand side of the illustration there appears a person kneeling and 
bowing with the hands touching the ground, probably performing the kowtow, 
an act of deep respect in traditional Chinese culture, probably to the person 
who is, seemingly a Taoist priest according to his headdress, standing at the 
left-hand side of him accompanied by his follower, a figure in smaller size. On 
the left side of the illustration, there are two persons sitting face to face on a 
kang in a room, of which the person sitting on the right side, the side which 
is commonly regarded as the place of honor in both Chinese and Mongolian 
cultures, I guess, is a visitor and the very one who appears kneeling and bowing 
on the right-hand side of the same illustration and the person sitting on the 
left, I think, is the host and the very Taoist priest who appears standing with his 
follower on the right side of the illustration. 

The text on 13r and 1V tells us a story which is to the effect that someone, 
presumably Sun Zhenren, the Taoist priest, had a dream in which the souls of 
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those who died in combat complained to him that they still had not attained 
salvation because no meritorious deeds were performed on their behalf. They 
said that a rich man named Liu Ji in the City of Yiyang, after the consultation 
with his wife, had engendered a thought of performing a meritorious deed in 
order to release them from hell and would come to beg Sun Zhenren at noon 
of the following day. They continued that if he, on some pretext, would not 
perform that meritorious deed, they then would not be able to attain salvation. 
After uttering those words, all of them disappeared. From the story related in 
the text, it is reasonable to assume that the Taoist priest in the illustration must 
be the said Sun Zhenren and the visitor who came to his house be Liu Ji. 

The second leaf or folio, ie., No.o55/HFi25a (Fig. 5.3) and No.o56/HF125b 
(Fig. 5.4) in Yoshida & Chimeddorji, is the remains of pages 14r and 14v of the 
original text, or more accurately the right-hand upper corner of 14r and the 
left-hand upper corner of 14v, with remnants of 10 textual lines on 14r and 9 
on 14v. Of the 10 extant lines on 141, only the last remains almost completely. 
Between lines 1 and 2 on this page we find the interlinear Chinese gloss f& ji 


for si in line 2; between lines 2 and 3 we have X ren for sin in line 3; between 


lines 7 and 8 we have A zhenren for cin sin in line 8; and between lines 8 


=~ 


and g we have fi jiao for sau ‘offering’ in line g. As in the case of 139, the 


chapter marker and pagination on 14r occur at the right-hand margin as yue 
arban dorben shang shi|si| to indicate the recto of the fourteenth folio of the 
fourth chapter or volume. In the illustration on this page, there are images of 
four Taoist priests. One is sitting behind a table with some stuffs on it while 
the rest are standing beside him, a statue of a deity with a halo around the 
head, in front of which there is a big table with offerings on it. Finally there 
are three lay persons kneeling and praying to the statue and some hanging 
banners in the form of Chinese knot or brass coin sword which is a ritual 
weapon used in Taoist ceremonies. It is clear, from the description in the text, 
that the illustration is a picture of the central part of the liturgical program in 
the jiao ‘offering’ or ‘sacrifice’ ceremony performed by Taoist priests, probably 
in a Taoist temple. 

Of the g extant lines on 14, only the first remains intact while the rest have 
been lost except for one word or two in each line. Between lines 5 and 6 there 
is the Chinese word ren for sin in line 6 and between lines 6 and 7 there are 
the Chinese words /iuji for liu si in line 7. The chapter marker and pagination 
yue arban dérben xia [shi si], indicating the verso of the fourteenth folio of the 
fourth chapter or volume, occur at the left-hand margin as in the case of 13Vv. 
In the text on 14r and 14v, we read the words morin kélge[...] (1417) ‘[riding on] 
horseback?, [...] tidiir sau buyan |iiilde|giil|e|b[ ei] (14rg) ‘let [a] sau merit [be 
performed] for [...] days’, yurban tidiir yuyilacin-tur (14110) idegen lab dgctigui 
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(14v1) ‘Food and alms were given out to the beggars for three days’, tere on kei 
qur-a [kereg-tii Cay-tur?] bolju (14v1-3) ‘that year, having engendered the wind 
and the rain [in time of necessity? |’, and tariyan |... tegiis? | sayin bolfugu (14v3— 
4) ‘the grain was [completely?] good [...]’. Accordingly, the illustration on this 
page describes the event of distributing food and alms to the beggars. 


Synopsis of the Text 


Although much of the text on these two fragmentary leaves or folios has 
been lost through mutilation, we can, based on the remaining lines, speculate 
and summarize the rough idea of the narrative as follows: According to the 
suggestion of a rich man named LiuJi in the City of Yiyang (present-day Yiyang 
county in Henan province), the local community held a religious activity, i-e., 
the jiao liturgy, presided over by Sun Zhenren and other Taoist priests, which 
might be aimed to deal with a long drought in this area through feeding and 
salvation of the so-called guhun yegui ‘wandering ghosts’ who died in a certain 
battle. The ceremony was followed by an event, which lasted for three days, that 
food and alms were distributed to the beggars. Thanks to the activity, people in 
that area welcomed favorable weather and abundant harvests that year. 

In the first volume of The Encyclopedia of Taoism edited by Fabrizio Pregadio, 
there is an entry called jiao ‘offering’ written by Poul Andersen, where we read: 


A final addition to the sequence of offerings included in the jiao liturgy 
was the ritual of Universal Salvation or pudu, which was borrowed from 
Buddhism, first incorporated during the Song dynasty, and concerned 
with the salvation and feeding of the lost souls suffering in hell, the so- 
called “orphaned souls” (guhun f[\#é). In most present-day ceremonies 


the pudu occurs at the very end of the program, in fact, quite commonly 
after the sending away of the gods that marks the end of the Taoist liturgy, 
properly speaking. It thus represents in a sense the most exoteric level of 
activity in a jiao, though it should be noted that in many local traditions 
there is a strong emphasis both on this pudu ritual and on other means of 
averting harm from the dangerous spirits of hell. [...]8 


In Chapter Five or “Performing the Salvation Ritual” of her beautifully illus- 
trated book, Picturing the True Form: Daoist Visual Culture in Traditional China, 


3 See Pregadio (2008: 544). 
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Shi-shan Susan Huang, according to her “Table of Contents” posted on 
academia.edu, examines Taoist salvation rituals in detail. Unfortunately, I have 
not been able to access the full text of her book, and here I quote but a few lines 
related to the said Universal Salvation or pudu from Chapter Six of her book, 
which is also posted on academia.edu: 


The Festival of the Middle Prime, which honored the Official of earth and 
was observed on the fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month, merged 
with the Buddhist Ghost Festival in the Tang and Song periods and 
became linked with ancestor worship. On this day, worshippers flocked 
to Daoist and Buddhist temples, wishing to release ghosts and ancestors 
from hell and help them to attain salvation. In Daoist temples, priests 
recited the Scripture of Salvation and presided over grand salvation ban- 
quets (pudu jiao 7B) in which food was distributed to all the wander- 
ing souls to help in achieving universal salvation.* 


The ritual of Universal Salvation or pudu in the jiao liturgy thereof could, it 
seems to me, shed light on the identification of the original Chinese work. In 
this connection, Chen Guangen’s viewpoint is pertinent, although I insist that 
the document is a translation. He argues: 


Although the document has been seriously damaged and we cannot 
figure out its specific details, it seems, to judge by its language, wording 
and general contents, that it is not a Taoist canon translated from Chinese 
language, nor a literary work on a Taoist theme, but is more likely a Taoist 
salvation ritual relevant to people’s everyday life. 


A new examination of the mutilated folios carried out by a Mongolist in collab- 
oration with an authority on Taoism might perhaps yield significant findings. 
But however significant the work may later yet prove to be, it is, at the very least, 
documentary proof that the Mongols of the Middle ages became acquainted 
with the Taoist salvation rituals. 


4 See Huang (2012: 299). 

5 See Chen (2015: 127): “RE SCBE™ Se > BUNA AL AAW > (ANOC 
AYTTOC > All > ABRIWASRS > CPI Re DOCH SCE > th heb 
BN ESCH (Fan ° Be Ss MISUSE REI TOR LEN 2 Bre 
He” 


any 
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Punctuation and Orthography 


In the extant text of this document, there are 5 complete sentences. The bound- 
aries of these sentences are marked with dang éeg ‘single dot’, while the end of 
speech unit, ie., the end of the Taoist salvation ritual, as mentioned above, is 
denoted with dabqur ¢éeg ‘double-dot, which occurs after the verb dgciigii (14v1). 
In one instance, the single dot occurs in the middle of sentence, after the words 
manayar iidiir diili (13v3). 

In the text, the initial and medial n is marked with a left-side single dot 
without exception, while the final n is marked with the dot only in the three 
words tiktigsed-tin (1312-3), buyan (13v1), and tegen (14v5). The letter y is marked 
with a left-side double-dot except for the word yurban both in textual and 
pagination lines. In three instances the letter g is marked with a left-side 
double-dot, which occur in the words gadqulduyan (13r2), tonil[ paq]u (13V1), 
and tonilaqu (13v7). The letter § occurs in the two words siltayalaju (13v6) and 
sin, the Mongolian transcription for the Chinese ren, and is marked with a right- 
side double-stroke. 


Transcription and Translation of the Text 


The transcription which I here present is based on a reading of the text in 
Yoshida & Chimeddoyji and that in the preliminary version of Professor Gyorgy 
Kara’s article “The Mongol Sources of the History of the Mongol Empire’, in 
which Professor G. Kara has deciphered several words accurately. 
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(No.058) MB SHF1i25d 


FIGURE 5.1 Folio 73r. “yue arban yurban shang shisan,” from Yoshida & Chimeddorji 


[ 

[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 


9 


[0] 


No. 058 / HF125d] 


[... JL[...]L’R-WN [...] 

biigiide gqadqulduyan-tur iiktigsed 
-iin siinesiin anu biilegei. 

mandur buyan iiilediigéi tigei 

-yin tula efiy-e-te 

kiirtele es-e tonilbai. ediige 


a 


by iyang goton-tur biikii 


XIE Liu si neretii bayan kiimiin 


gergei-liigeben ayediijti bidani 


Fi arban yurban E--= 


[a3r] 


[1311-3] [...] all are the souls of those 
who died in combat. 

[4-6] Since no one performed a 
meritorious deed on our behalf, [we] did 
not attain salvation until now. 

[6-13v2] Now a rich man named Liu Ji 
in the city of Yiyang, consulting with 

his wife, has engendered a thought of 
performing a meritorious deed in order 
to release us from hell. 
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(No.057) M#BSHF125c (OSA) 
FIGURE 5.2 Folio 73v. “yue arban yurban xia shisan,” from Yoshida & Chimeddorji 
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ine, 057 HF125c-a] 


arban yurban F--= 


tonil| yaq]u-yin tula buyan 
iiiledkiii-e sedkil egtiskebei. 


manapyar tidiir diili. f sun 


XA Gin sin-i 6Cir-e 


irestigei kememii. ker ber ci 
Siltayalaju ene buyan-i es-e 
iiiledbesii bida kejiye tonilaqu. 
tegtiber cimada irebei kemeged 
biigiid|e ti|gei bolju {...] 


[No. 057 HF125c-b] 


[01] 


feel 
fal 


[02] Aii¢iindiir [...] 


[...] 


[o3] SUE [liu si ...] 


[3V] 


[3-5] 


He says he will come to beg Sun 


Zhenren tomorrow, at noon. 


[5-7] 


If you, seeking a pretext, will not 


perform this meritorious deed, when 


could we then be able to attain salvation. 


[8-9] 


Because of this, we have come to 


you. After uttering these words, they all 


[disappeared ...] 


a1] [...] 


[ 
[... 
[02] by the strength of [...] 
[... 
[ 


03] Liu Ji [...] 
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(No.055) Me SHF125a 


FIGURE 5.3 Folio 14r. “yue arban dérben shang shi[si],” from Yoshida & Chimeddorji 
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[14r] 
[No. 055 HFiz25a] 
[1] kemejiig[ti ... liu] [14r1] said [... Liu] [2] Ji[... Sun Zhen] 
[2] ta siKWY{... sun cin] [3] ren [...] [4] affair(s) [...] [5] to (or in) 
[3] A Ssin-i[...] one’s [...] [6] appointment which has 
[4] kereg Y[...] been made with each other [...] [7] 
[5]  -tegen QI... | [riding on?] horse [-back? ... Sun] [8] 
[6]  boljalduysa[n...| Zhenren [...] [9] let [a] jiao merit [be 
[7] morin kélge[... sun] performed] for [...] days [10-14v1] Food 
[8] HA éinSin-i[...] and alms have been given out to the 
[9]  tidiir HE sau buyan [iiilde|giil[e|b[ei](?) beggars for three days. 
[10] yurban tidiir yuyilicin-tur 
[o] arban dérben ---[ PU] 
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(No.056) 32#832HF125b 


FIGURE 5.4 Folio 14v. “‘yue arban dérben xia shi[si],” from Yoshida & 
Chimeddorji 
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[av] 
[Neo56 HFi2z5b] 
[0] arban dérben F-+[2U] 
[1]  idegen lab dgCciigii : tere [1-3] That year, having engendered 
[2] onkei qur-a [kereg-tii Cay-tur?| the wind and the rain [in time of 
[3]  bolju tariyan |... tegiis?] necessity? | [3—4] the grain was 
[4] sayin boljugu |: ... buyan?] [completely?] good [...] [5-6] 
[5]  tétledcti [... sun cin] performing [merits? ... Sun Zhen-]| ren 
[6] A sin Ql...] [...] [7] Liu Ji [...] [8] dream [...] [9] 
[7] Spe dtu si TI... ] person [...] 
[8] jegiiden [...] 
[9]  kiimiin [...] 
[... ] 
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Notes 


[13r2] gadqulduyan or gatqulduyan: qatquldu- is well attested in the Secret 
History of the Mongols (hereafter SHM), where we find gatqulduan with the 
interlinear Chinese gloss sishade ‘of fighting’ (Kuribayashi 2009: 388). tiktigsed: 
a plural in -d of the nomen perfecti in -gsen of the verb tiki- ‘to die’. 


[13r3] anu: The interlinear Chinese gloss for anu in the SHM is ta-de ‘his’ 
(Kuribayashi 2009: 29), that for inu is also ta-de (Kuribayashi 2009: 206-208). 
According to Lessing (1995: 46-47), anu is “originally, the genitive form of the 
obsolete pronoun a, they. It has almost completely lost its pronominal meaning, 
and is used postpositionally to indicate that what precedes it is the syntactical 
subject of a sentence. It often has the same function as a definite article in 
English. It is now used interchangeably with inu. In modern texts, ni is used for 
both anu and inu.” Cf. also Poppe (1974: 85). btilegei: For this word, see Yoshida 
& Chimeddorji (2008: 133). For the verb bii-, cf. Poppe (1974: 102-103), where the 
form biilegei is not mentioned. 


[1314] buyan iiilediigci: Lit., ‘one who performs merits. In the same text we 
also have buyan tiiledkiii-e sedkil (13v1-2) ‘thought of performing a meritorious 
deed’, ene buyan-i es-e tiiledbesii (13v6—7) ‘if one will not perform the merit’ 
and sau buyan [tilde |giil[e|b| ei|(?) (14r9) ‘Let [a] jiao merit [be performed ...]’. 
In the Bodhitw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 (Cleaves 1954: 58), we find 
the expressions such as minu ene buyan-iyar (156a10), nasu-da buyan iiiledkii 
boltuyai (156an—-12), buyan-u kiiciin (158a10), buyan-tu sedkil (165b3, 10), and 
buyan-tu tile (161a14), which are translated by Cleaves as ‘by this my merit’ 
(Cleaves 1954: 73), ‘Perform merits in perpetuity. (Cleaves 1954: 73), ‘the force 
of buyan (punyay)’ (Cleaves 1954: 76), ‘meritorious thoughts’ (Cleaves 1954: 84) 
and ‘meritorious works’ (Cleaves 1954: 79), respectively. In Lessing (1995: 132) 
we have buyan kiky ‘to perform a meritorious deed’, a parallel expression of 
buyan iiiledkii. The present participle or the nomen actoris iiilediigci ‘someone 
performing’ is formed with the suffix -gci which is a compound suffix and is 
made up of -g, used to form deverbal nouns, plus -ci, the denominative suffix 
denoting professions. Cf. Poppe (1957: 39). mandur: a dative-locative form in 
-dur of the first person plural exclusive pronoun man ‘we’. Cf. Poppe (1974: 50). 


[1315] efiy-e: As mentioned in Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 133), in the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu we have ejiy-e kiirtele 
(Cleaves 1949: 62) which is translated by Cleaves as ‘until now’ (Cleaves 1949: 
84); In §167 and § 207 of the SHM, we have eji’e with the interlinear Chinese 
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gloss zhijin ‘until now’ (Kuribayashi 2009: 155); In the Hua-yi yiyu, we also find 
eje’e kiirtele for zhijin (Kuribayashi 2003: 62). It has also edée form (81. #422 
48, Kuribayashi 2003: 12). Both forms of the Hua-yi yiyu were also copied to 
Lulongsai liie, cf. Apatoczky 2016: 95. According to Prof. G. Kara, with whom 
I had regular consultations during my stay at Indiana University in 2014-2015, 
three different forms ejiy-e, kejiy-e and tejiy-e are attested in Mongolian sources, 
two of which occur in our text. Cf. kejiye in 13v7. 


[1316] tonilbai: There are three forms of the verb tonil- ‘to get out, to go away’ 
in our text, namely, the past tense tonilbai, tonil| pag |u (13v1), a nomen futuri in 
-qu of tonilya-, which, in turn, a factitive in -ja- of the verb tonil-, and tonilaqu 
(13v7), a nomen futuri in -qu of tonil-, after which the interrogative verb buj has 
been omitted. In Lessing (1995: 825), we have siinestin-i tonilyaqu ‘to deliver the 
soul of a deceased from punishment’. 


[13r7] éyang goton: approximately the present day Yiyang county, Luoyang, 
Henan province. Cf. Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 133). 


[13r9] ayediijii: In Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 132) the word is translated 
“Kilt hehao ‘become reconciled’”. In fact, eye or eye- in Middle Mongolian 
means ‘consultation; to consult, to talk over’, cf. the SHM, where we have eye, 
eye-ben, eye-diir-iyen, eye-tiir, eyeten, eyetiijii, eyetiiye, eyetiildiibe, eyetiildiibei, 
eyetiildiijii, eyetiildiiriin and eyetiildiit (Kuribayashi 2009: 170-171). In the Hua-yi 
yiyu we find e[ ye]tiildii- ‘to consult’ (Kuribayashi 2003: 46). For further occur- 
rence of the word eye in the materials in ’Phags-pa script, cf., e.g., the Edict of 
Yisiintemiir khan of 1328, where we read: mdo gams-un suen -ué shi-yin noyad- 
daca éye tige-ué aldal iige-un hara alan alda-ulun yabu-asu ‘if [he] would put 
to death or punish innocent people without consultation with the officials of 
Xuanweisi of Amdu and Kham’ (Hugjiltu & Sarula 2004: 234-240; Tumurtogoo 
2010: 74-75). bidani: an accusative form in -i of the first person plural inclusive 
pronoun bidan. Cf. Poppe (1974: 50). 


[13v3] manayar: In the Hua-yi yiyu, we find managqar erte for gingzao ‘early 
morning’ (Kuribayashi 2003: 12). In the SH™M, there are two different forms: 
managar with the Chinese interlinear glosses ming ‘bright; next (day/year), 
qingzao, mingri ‘tomorrow’, zao ‘morning; early’ or mingzao ‘tomorrow morn- 
ing’, and managarsi with the interlinear glosses mingri, ming or mingzao (Ku- 
ribayashi 2009: 284). tidiir diili: For tidiir, cf. Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 131) 
and Kuribayashi (2009: 497-498). The expression iidiir diili is attested in § 170 
of the SHM, where we read: managarsi tidiir diili with the interlinear Chinese 
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losses H94=84F mingzao zhou wu, which are translated by Cleaves (1982: 95 
§ g y 


as ‘the next day, at noon’, by Onon (1990: 77) as ‘the next day ... (from) noon 
.... and by de Rachewiltz (2006: 89) as ‘at noon of the following day’. It is also 
attested in the (Beilu) Yiyu as an independent source: BLYY 136. “fF AEG 5e 
Hy” (Apatoczky 2009: 36). 


a 


[13v3-4] sun cin sin: Chin. sun zhenren. Of these words, as Poppe mentioned, 
sun is a proper name, zhen means ‘true, veritable’, and ren ‘person, man’. He 
remarked: “‘True’ means true from the viewpoint of Taoism, i-e., ‘he who pos- 
sesses the Tao # (way). 
term zhenren as ‘holy man’. The name sun Cin Sin occurs at several points in the 


” 


(Poppe 1957: 86). Prof. G. Kara translates the Taoist 


text. On page 133 of Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 133-134) there is a brief note 
on the contents of the document in question, where we read: 


Cait Sass > tage EL EMIS fei 
A “PEA > AUTRE Tae SF (FEE) ( (FER) ) 
SE Ty AGFA) EH (581-682) © 


It may be a Taoist scripture, or a literary work of Taoist theme. Sun 
Zhenren in it may be Sun Simiao (581-682) who was well known for 
his compilation of the Qianjin yaofang Essential Prescriptions Worth a 
Thousand’ (the Qianjin yifang ‘Revised Prescriptions Worth a Thousand’). 


Chen Guang’en, as mentioned above, has a different point of view. However, 
until the original Chinese work has been identified, it seems somewhat pre- 
mature to speculate on the identity of the Taoist priest. For Sun Simiao or 
Sun Simo, one of the greatest Chinese physicians and one of the best-known 
alchemists in history, see Pregadio (2008: 925-928). 


[13v4] 6cir-e: Yoshida & Chimeddorji read iijir-e ‘in order to see’, translating jian 
‘to see’. Prof. G. Kara read 6cir-e ‘in order to beg’, translating ‘to beg’. I follow Prof. 
G. Kara. For the converbum finale ending in -r-a/-r-e, see Poppe (1974: 98, 180, 
183). 


[13v5] ker ber: It is attested in §145 of the SHM, with the meaning of ‘if’. The 
interrogative adverb ker ‘how’ is actively used in the SHM. Cf. Kuribayashi 
(2009: 264-265). For the particle ber, see Poppe (1974: 185). 


[13v6] Siltayalaju: ‘seeking an excuse or a pretext’. In the Hua-yi yiyu we have 
Siltalam for tuici ‘to decline’ (Kuribayashi 2003: 48). 
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[13v8] tegiiber: an instrumental form in -ber of the demonstrative pronoun 
tegiin ‘that’. cimada: a dative-locative in -da of the second person singular 
pronoun cima ‘thou. 


[13v9| biigiid|e ti] gei bolfu: In Yoshida & Chimeddorji, this line is transcribed as 
biigiid[e] |//K’Y bolju |//?///, and translated “422 {AW ... quanbu chengwei ‘all 
turned into ...’”. It appears to me that the second word is iigei. If so, biigiid[e 


li]gei bolju would give an excellent sense in this context, with the meaning 
‘{they] all [i.e., the souls of the deceased] disappearing’. 


[13v02| kiiciindiir: a dative-locative of kiiciin ‘strength’. The form is well attested 
in the initial formula, ie., méngke tngri-yin kiiciin-diir, which is translated by 
Poppe (1957: 67) as ‘by the strength of eternal Heaven’, of imperial edicts of the 
Yuan dynasty both in Uighur-Mongolian and hP’ags-pa script. 


[1411] The word /iu must have appeared at the end of this line. 
[14r2] The words sun cin must have appeared at the end of this line. 


[146] boljalduysa|n]: a nomen perfecti in -ysan of boljaldu-, which, in turn, is 
a reciprocal in -/du- of the verb bolja- ‘to make an appointment, to determine 
beforehand’. 


[1417] morin kélge|...]: The second word, in my opinion, might be a converbum 
modale in -n, a converbum imperfecti in -jti, or a converbum perfecti in -ged, of 
the verb kdlgele- ‘to ride’. In addition, it is reasonably certain that the Chinese 
family name sun must have occurred at the end of this line. 


[1418] The last word of this line must have been a numeral. According to The 
Encyclopedia of Taoism, the jiao liturgy may last a week or longer (Pregadio 
2008: 539). 


[1419] sau buyan: In this expression, sau is a transcription of the Chinese jiao. 
It is, therefore, evident that the expression sau buyan ‘jiao merit’ denotes the 
jiao liturgy. For jiao or Offering, see Pregadio (2008: 539). 


[14110] yuyilicin: In the preliminary version of his article “The Mongol Sources 
of the History of the Mongol Empire’, Prof. G. Kara read the word as yuyilicin- 
tur ‘to the beggar(s)’. I follow him. 
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[14v1] idegen lab: Prof. G. Kara, op. cit., read the words as idegen lab 6g-, 
translating ‘to give food alms’. For further details concerning the word lab, he 
suggested, cf. Uyg. lab busi, and Zieme in AoF VI, 1979. 


[14v2] kei qur-a: As stated in Yoshida & Chimeddorji (2008: 129), in modern 
Mongolian the word kei does not have the meaning of ‘wind’ while in Middle 
Mongolian it means ‘wind’, which is well attested in the sources such as the 
SHM and the Hua-yi yiyu. For another example of kei qur-a, cf. the Bodhitw-a 
Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312, where we read: kei yur-a (gur-a in Ceren- 
sodnom & Taube 1993: 94) cay-tur t6riigiiliiged (167a6) which is rendered by 
Cleaves (1954: 86) as ‘having engendered at the [appropriate] time the wind and 
the rain’ After qur-a in our text, approximately two words are missing, which 
are possibly the words kereg-tii Cay-tur, kereg Cay-tur or the like, to judge in the 
light of references which have been cited in n. 21r6 in Cerensodnom & Taube 
(1993: 94), where we find the following expressions: [kei] qur-a cay-tur orotuyai; 
kei qur-a kereg-tii Cay-tur boltuyai; and kei qura kereg Cay-tur boluyad. 


[14v3-4] tariyan |... tegtis?] sayin boljugu: After tariyan, at least, two words 
are missing, one of which is possibly the adverb tegiis ‘completely’, according 
to the similar expression tariyan tegiis sayin boltuyai in 158a1 of the Bodhitw-a 
Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 (Cerensodnom & Taube 1993: 80; Cleaves 1954: 
45). It is possible that the missing word immediately after tariyan was idegen 
or témiisiin, of which the former is attested in the Bodhitw-a Cari-a Awatar-un 
Tayilbur while the latter, namely, the expression tariya témiisii, is still actively 
used in daily life today. As in the case of the verb ég¢iigii in 14v1, a double-dot 
must have appeared after boljugu to indicate the end of the speech unit, and 
the word buyan at the end of line 4. 


Index 
anu 13 bolfugu v4 cimada_ v8 
arban  10;13Vv0;14r0;14vo_~—biigiid[e]_ vg Cin gin-i (Zhenren, acc.) 
ayediijii rg biigiide 2 1418 
bayan 8 biikii 17 dérben  ro;14Vvo 
ber v5 biilegei 13 diili v3 
bida v7 buyan 4; 14r9 -e (dat.-loc.) 13v2 
bidani_ r9 buyan vi ediige x6 
boljalduysa[n] buyan-i v6 egtiskebei v2 
bolju v9;14v3 Ci V5 ejiy-e-te 15 
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ene v6 
es-e 16;13V6 

gergei-liigeben rg 
yurban — 10; 13V0;14r10 


yuyilicin-tur ro 


-i(acc.) 134; 13V6; 1473; 
14r8 

iyang (Yiyang) 1317 

idegen v1 

irebei v8 


irestigei V5 
Jegiiden v8 
kei v2 

kejiye v7 
kemeged v8 
kemejiig|ii] 1 
kememii v5 
ker ber v5 
kereg 14 
kélge[...] 17 
kiictindiir voz 
kiimiin r8;14v9 
kiirtele 6 
lab wi 


jiao Hf 18-9 
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shang shisan_ -.--= 
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CHAPTER 6 


Pronouns and Other Terms of Address in Khalkha 
Mongolian 


Benjamin Brosig* 


Addressing people is an important linguistic skill. If we take lexical represen- 
tation as our starting point, the devices that are used to fulfill this function in 
Mongolian can be subdivided into proper nouns, proper names, attributes, per- 
sonal pronouns, and zero expressions. A proper understanding of Mongolian 
address forms would be equivalent to knowing when and how these devices 
can be used. This article is meant to take a tiny step towards this goal by, 
firstly, giving a short overview of Mongolian terms of address, secondly, clar- 
ifying their syntactic status and, thirdly, presenting a brief discussion of the 
pronouns ¢ ‘you (singular non-honorific);, ta ‘you (singular honorific)’ and dér- 
‘self’ as used for second person singular reference. The evidence used for the 
analysis of second person pronouns is mostly based on qualitative interviews 
with eleven informants (who formed a convenience sample). Conversational 
examples were either constructed by interviewees (CI) or overheard during 
participant observation (by B. Zolzargal [Z], N. Gantuyaa [G] or the author [B]). 
As conventions of politeness are not properties of a language or dialect group 
(such as “Mongolian” or Khalkha-Chakhar), but of a speech community (Pan 
2011: 91), the discussion will focus on the urban Khalkha of Ulaanbaatar, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


1 The Inventory of Khalkha Address Forms 


PROPER NOUNS play a very major role as terms of address in Mongolian, and 
their inventories differ widely according to dialect, society and subculture. 
There is some research on terms for RELATIVES (eeZ=ee ‘mother!’ egé=ee ‘elder 
sister! elder female person!’) which form part of the system (e.g. Altangerel 


* Tam grateful to my informants for their input, to Baasanzaviin Zolzargal and Namsraigiin 


Gantuyaa for their participant observations, and to Dolgoriin Giinceceg and John Street for 
their helpful comments. This research was financed by Hong Kong Polytechnic University as 
the author’s employer in 2015-2017. 
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2006, Ma 2009, Tulyayuri & Sergei 2013, Soyol 2015), but these studies tend 
to focus on interdialectal variation, ignoring the ways in which terms for rel- 
atives are used for addressing people. In addition, terms for FRIENDS (naiz=aa 
‘friend!’, xdgs=<d6(n) ‘old [friend]!, and=aa ‘sworn friend!’), LOVERS (xair=aa 
‘love’, xan’=aa ‘(long-term) partner!’, xégs=66(n)), PROFESSIONALS (bags=aa! 
‘teacher’, darg=aa ‘boss!’) and terms of OFFENSIVE (novs=00 ~ novs=min’ ‘you 
trash’) play a certain role.! 


PERSON NAMES ate frequently used as terms of address, be it on their own 
or jointly with terms for relatives and professionals. Either way, they can be 
used as nicknames (Deegii egé=ee) or in their full form (Delgermaa darg=aa). 
Khalkha NICKNAMES are mostly created from the pattern (C)VVCVV (e.g. 
Delgermaa > Deegii) and occasionally make use of Russian diminutive suffixes 
such as -kAA and -UUS-kAA.? In any case, they require a long final vowel (Cogt 
> Cogtoo). Patterns are productive, so that different groups of people often call 
one individual by different nicknames. The use of person names towards direct 
elder relatives is taboo, and towards lovers it is mostly nonchalant. 


ATTRIBUTES can be proper nouns, adjectives, prenominal possessive pro- 
nouns and postnominal possessive clitics. ATTRIBUTIVE PROPER NOUNS, 
apart from the cases mentioned above, are a small set of deferential words 
such as postnominal guai (deferential towards old and ironic of younger peo- 
ple)? or prenominal translation-related terms such as noyon Cogt ‘Mr. Cogt, 
noxér Delgermaa ‘comrade Delgermaa’ (cf. the traditional postnominal Cogt 
noyon ‘feudal overlord Cogt’). Exalting ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES are not very 
common and might require the presence of postnominal possessive clitics as 
in xairt Cogt=min’ ‘my beloved Cogt’. Tianféng (2006) mentions adjectives of 
self-debasement such as erdemgiii ‘devoid of learning’ or 6ciiiixen ‘tiny’, but 
such Confucianist stereotypes are current in neither Inner nor Outer Mongolia. 
Among PRE- AND POSTNOMINAL POSSESSIVES, only the first person singular 
forms play an important role in combination with terms for relatives, friends 
and lovers (e.g. minii diiii ~ diiii=min’ ‘younger sibling/person!’) and with the 
non-honorific second person singular pronoun (only postnominal ¢i=min’). 


1 Except for terms of offense, these are discussed very briefly by Tianféng (2006) and in some 
detail by Brosig (forthcoming). 

2 Patterns in Inner Mongolia differ very substantially, using among other things morpheme- 
initial open syllables for forming nicknames (e.g. Erdenménx > Emé bags). 

3 Zagvaral (1976: 79-81) next to guai lists the term avgai and the dialectal suffixes -yAA and -hAi 
as fulfilling an equivalent function when following person names. 
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Postnominal =min’ has an intimate evaluative meaning not present in prenom- 
inal minii, specializing in functions such as expressing pity, critique or irony 
(see Brosig et al. in preparation), and the honorific clitic =A A* plays a similar 
role. 


The second person singular pronouns in Khalkha Mongolian are non-honorific 
ciand honorific ta. Ta onits own is not used as a plural form anymore, a function 
now expressed through overt plural suffixes as in ta(=)nar or ta-nuus or other 
postnominal quantifiers as in ta xoyor ‘you two’ or ta xediiiil=ee ‘you few’ (cf. 
Qasgerel 2004: 73). While not all plural forms are equally formal, they don’t 
seem to express any distinction as clear-cut as non-honorific vs. honorific in the 
singular. In order to avoid using either singular form, the reflexive pronoun G6r- 
‘self’ (which always requires a possessive suffix) can be used. Another strategy 
is the use of zero instead, but in contrast to overt forms it cannot bear case, so 
its syntactic role has to be sufficiently clear from context. Moreover, the speaker 
must rely on linguistic or extralinguistic cues to convey that zero refers to the 
addressee in the first place. 


2 Syntactically Integrated Reference to the Addressee 


When referring to the addressee within a clause, Khalkha speakers usually 
have to resort to personal pronouns. If proper nouns are used to attract the 
attention of a specific addressee or to construct a certain relationship between 
the interlocutors, they usually team up with pronouns, as in (1a). However, 
proper nouns can sometimes fulfill this function by themselves as in (1b), here 
with obligatory first person possessive. This usage seems more productive in 


4 The honorific clitic =AA in one-word address clauses might synchronically be identical with 
=AA as an apparently politeness-enhancing form in finite predicates (cf. Brosig 2015: 49— 
50, 75-76). Its distribution is complementary to the reflexive-possessive clitic =AA which 
is used for non-subject complements and dependent predicates. There is also a difference 
in allomorphs in that reflexive-possessive =AA takes epenthetic -g- when attaching to long 
vowels, while honorific =AA does not combine at all with words ending in long vowels. Note 
that the final long vowel in Cogtoo and other derived nicknames enhances friendliness, but 
morphologically behaves as a derivational suffix: in forms like Cogtoo-(g)oos, the ablative and 
other case forms are allowed to attach to the derived stem. Regular honorific (or in some cases 
arguably emphatic) =AA, on the other hand, is only used clause-finally or in some cases as an 
infix to the last word of the clause, cf. xdégs(66)n in (1a) or the lengthening in ir-s(ee)n. 
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Inner Mongolia, where (1c) was overheard, but this impression needs valida- 
tion through medium-sized corpora of comparable conversational data. Using 
person names instead of proper nouns in sentences like (1b) and (1c) is either 
impossible or exceedingly rare. 


(1) a. X6gs(66)n, ci ir-eed mong=06 gyals 
old(HON) 2SG come-CVB money=REFL.POSS quickly 
ay-cix-O! (Z) 


take-COMPL-IMP 
‘Quickly come and get your money, mate!’ 


b. Mi(n)-ii  diiii sain=uu? (Z) 
1SG-GEN youngersibling good=qQ 
lit. Is my younger sibling well? 
‘Are you well?’ (addressing a younger person ina friendly, intimate way) 


c. Bag§ margaas  ir-n=iiti? (B) 
teacher tomorrow come-POT=Q 
lit. Will teacher come tomorrow? 
‘Teacher, will you come tomorrow?’ 


3 Civs. ta 


For referring to the second person singular within a proper sentence, Khalkha 
speakers have at least three overt means at their disposal: 


1. the non-honorific second person singular pronoun ci 
2. the honorific second person singular pronoun ta 
3. _ the reflexive pronoun d6r- 


As arule of thumb, ta is used when speaking to people older than oneself or for 
people deserving of deference, while ci is used when speaking to people that 
are younger.> Age distinctions are usually made on a visual basis, so strangers 
might need an age difference of at least three years between themselves to 


5 To express the meaning ‘address somebody as ta’, some informants used a verb taal-, though 
it is not clear if this word is properly lexicalized or just formed in spontaneous analogy to 
guail- ‘address somebody as gua’. 
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consistently apply this distinction. This is not true for siblings and relatives, and 
some informants even claimed that twins would apply ta/ci according to order 
of birth. People who know that they are up to four years younger than their 
addressees can often opt to use ci, and this form is consistently applied between 
pupils of the same grade. People in long-term sexual relationships don’t make 
this distinction irrespective of age, but usually resort to mutual Ci. People 
deserving of deference, such as the President of Mongolia or a child khutukhtu 
(reincarnated monk), are reported to be addressed as ta even by substantially 
older people. People at the lower end of any strict hierarchy consistently use 
ta towards their superiors. Superiors, in turn, have to respect the age of older 
interlocutors and address them as ta. Deference can outweigh a combination of 
seniority and status: As a foreign Mongolist traveling to Mongolia, I have usually 
been spoken to as ta by university teachers who are more than ten years older 
than me and hold higher positions, while those scholars that do use ci tend to 
use it as one of the means of asserting their seniority. Another function of ta 
is to display distance, e.g. as the most common form to address a clerk at the 
bank counter. Whether deference or solidarity is preferred between strangers 
of similar age largely seems to depend on social background. Ci in (1a) was used 
by a 30-year old male towards a taxi driver of the same age, and in combination 
with xdégsin was perceived as displaying a level of intimacy unwarranted in the 
eyes of the driver. (2) was constructed by an urban professional to illustrate a 
typical friendly, collegial request by a lower-class rural speaker as opposed to 
polite distance as her own preferred mode of interaction. 


(2) Camd gal bai-n=uu? bayrl-san Suiti. (CI) 
2SG.DAT fire AUX-DIR.PRES=Q be.glad-EST.PST DP 
‘Got a light? [The other person draws a lighter.] Thanks!’ 


However, the relationship between social interactants is situationally condi- 
tioned. For instance, it is possible to use ta to signal a certain distance towards 
a slightly younger addressee. Likewise, the mutual or unilateral closeness sig- 
naled by ¢ in relationships such as spouse-spouse or parent-child can be can- 
celled by using ta, symbolically withdrawing closeness as a function of warning. 
(3), if used by a wife to address her husband on the phone, would signal cold- 
ness and distance, in effect warning the addressee of the discord he has created 


6 Mutual taisa rare alternative. Before the 1950s, the use was assymetric in that the wife would 
address her husband with ta, while he would address her with ¢i (Humphrey 1978). 
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or is in the course of creating. (4) used by a mother to address her child would 
stress the inappropriateness of its statement or request: 


(3) Ta(n)-d uts-aar —-yar’-(a)x bolomz 
2SG.HON-DAT phone-INs speak-FUT.PTCP possibility 
bai-n=uu? (CI) 


AUX-DIR.PRES=Q 
‘Would you [perhaps] be able to talk [now]? 


(4) Ta(n)-iig xarin sons-loo. (CI) 
2SG.HON-ACC but hear-DIR.IMM.PST 
‘Well, I did hear you [though I disagree with it]. 


Ci, in turn, can be used in situations of conflict to downgrade the other side 
as hierarchically lower. It can be used to signal slight annoyance towards a 
slightly older addressee. The use of respectfully distancing ta is infelicitous if 
an interactant wants to ascribe a lower status to her addressee in a situation 
of open conflict. This is the case in (5), taken from a heated argument at the 
counter of a state registration office where people receive their passports after 
applying for an extension. In this case, the clerk is resorting to plain commands 
and threats and the customer to insults and denial of competence. 


(5) Clerk (38-42, female): (G) 
Ter xliiixen naa-s=aa or-ood __ir-©, ci 
DEM.DIST woman here-ALL=REFL.POSS enter-CVB come-IMP 2SG 
O6r=66 teg-vel passport=00 Stiti-(g)eed 
self=REFL.POSS do.so-COND.CVB passport=REFL.POSS check-cvB 
ol-O! Cagdaa duud-aad 6g-cix-ii. 
find-Imp police call-cvB_ give-cOMPL-VOL 
‘That woman over there, come here! And you, seek out your passport 
yourself! [ Beware, ] I'll call the police [and you'll see what they make out 
of your insolent behavior]!’ 


Customer (35-40, female): 

Ci yuu gez cagdaa duud-x-aar tuirliti_bar’-aad 
2SG what in.order.to police call-FUT.pTCP-INS frighten-cvB 
xuc-aad_ bai-(g)aa yum be? Azl=aa xii-Z 
bark-cVB AUX-RES.PTCP MP Q_ work=REFL.POSS do-CVB 
cad-(a)x=giii bai-z. 

can-FUT.PTCP=NEG AUX-INDIR.IMM.PST 
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‘What are you barking around and threatening me with calling the police? 
Now that you turned out to be unable to do your [own] work!’ 


4 oor- 


If the age distinction between interlocutors is slight or not obvious, ta seems to 
express a polite, but somewhat distant and ¢i a more intimate stance. Conse- 
quently, ci is reported to be more common in cases of solidarity such as among 
fellow students or rural people, whereas ta is more common among urban pro- 
fessionals. If one wishes to avoid this dichotomy, particularly in communica- 
tion with strangers when interlocutors want to withhold the expression of sol- 
idarity, but still avoid expressing any particular respect, it is possible to use the 
singular reflexive pronoun 66r- without an overt subject, as in (6a). While this 
sentence could in principle refer to a third person subject, the second-person 
interpretation of Gér- in subjectless questions seems to be somewhat favored. 
In contrast, if a second person pronoun and a reflexive pronoun co-occur as in 
(6b), the latter is simply reflexive without any particular implications for inter- 
locutor stance. 


(6) a. Odr=66 zav-tai=yuu? (CI) 
REFL=REFL.POSS time-COM=Q 
‘Do you have time?’ 


b. Ci/Ta 66r=66 zav-tai=yuu? (B: constructed) 
‘Do you have time yourself?’ 


The second person use of Gér- seems to be particularly common when the 
addressee might perceive ci as an imposition, while the speaker wants to avoid 
the distance conveyed by ta among people of relatively similar age. (7) is from 
a joking conversation between two master’s students of the same university 
who are not well acquainted with each other. Speaker 1, the older person by 
appearance, uses ci towards his interlocutor. Speaker 2, in turn, perceiving her 
interlocutor as close in age and moreover cooperating in the creation of a fictive 
world in which she would be higher in status, resorts to ddr- instead. 


(7) Speaker 1 (35-37, male): (Z) 
Ci(n)-ii Gmén_ or-ci-x=uu? 
2SG-GEN before enter-COMPL-FUT.PTCP=Q 
‘Can I defend [my dissertation] before you?’ 
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Speaker 2 (31, female): 


Omén or-ii ge-vel méng 6g-@!  O6r=66 
before enter-VOL say-COND.CVB money give-IMP self=REFL.POSS 
ix méng-tei xin  bai-x Sig bai-n. 


very money-COM person AUX-FUT.PTCP as.if AUX.IMM.PRES 
‘If you want to defend [it] before me, pay [first]! You seem to be a partic- 
ularly rich person.’ 


Another context in which second person 6ér- appears to be feasible is when 
the speaker wants to render a suggestion less insistent as in (8): 


(8) O6r=66 bid(en)-tei xamt x6z6r togl-(o)x=uu? (CI) 
self=REFL.POSS 1PL-COM with cards play-FUT.PTCP=Q 
‘Would you like to play cards with us?’ 


Due to its morphological properties, the reflexive pronoun dér- can only be 
used without explicit reference to a given grammatical person if it agrees with 
the subject, an agreement which is indicated by the reflexive-possessive clitic 
=AA which is neutral with respect to grammatical person. If it agrees with 
a non-subject, it combines with personal-possessive clitics that differentiate 
between first, second and third person. Since plurality would be indicated by 
a separate plural suffix -sd-, the distinction between ci and ta is reflected in 
the corresponding personal-possessive forms =cin’ and =tan’. However, the con- 
struction 66r-CASE=Cin’ in its use as a quasi personal pronoun still seems to be 
neutral with regard to the honorific / non-honorific distinction, because dér- 
CASE=tan’ seems to be used only in its basic reflexive function.” The use in (9), 
an imagined request to a shopkeeper, is thus fully parallel to (8) with avoiding 
an imposition. (10) shows a rather drastic case of avoiding a hierarchy. Speaker 
1, an employee working in the building where Speaker 2 is employed as a door- 
keeper, uses the distant polite greeting sain bain=uu in combination with the 
honorific pronoun ta. Speaker 2 responds by using the more intimate greeting 
sain=uu, following it up with ddr- in spite of a very large age difference that is 
not compensated by status differences. Given the very amicable conversation, 
the intention is to convey respect. Presumably, Speaker 2 as the senior inter- 
locutor has more leeway in his choice of forms than the lower-ranking Speaker 
a: 


7 Ichecked the first 100 Google hits for the sequence (eepr taHb). A more thorough corpus 
search might still yield other results. 
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(9) Oér-t=cin’ utas(n)-ii negz bai-n=uu? (CI) 
REFL-DAT=2POSS phone-GEN unit AUX-IMM.PRES=Q 
‘Do you have phone credits?’ 


(10) Speaker 1 (31, female): (Z) 
Sain bai-n=uu ta? 
good AUX-IMM.PRES=Q 2SG.HON 
‘How are you?’ 


Speaker 2 (65-70, male): 


Sain, sain=uu? Tiiriiiin d6r-tei=Cin’ mendel-sen 
good good=q first — self-cOM=2POSS greet-EST.PST 
sons-oo=gut yay-cix-san. 


hear-RES.PTCP=NEG 0-COMPL-EST.PST 
‘Fine, and you? I greeted you earlier, but you didn’t notice and just walked 
past.’ 


In all examples so far observed, the use of d6r- is not mutual. It is conceivable 
that this constitutes a conversational pattern, but this would have to be checked 
carefully in future research. 


Conclusion 


This paper had two goals: First, it attempted in an empirically informed, but 
ultimately rationalist way to provide an initial overview of terms of address 
in Khalkha Mongolian. Due to these methodological limitations, it would be 
surprising if this overview was exhaustive, but it is hoped to be extensive, so as 
to provide a structure upon which future research can build. The second goal 
was to present a short outline of the role played by pronouns in addressing 
people. It contrasted ci and ta and drew attention to dér- as a third option, 
while neglecting ZERO, the fourth option. The purpose, again, was not so much 
to do justice to the situational and social potential of these forms, but to give 
a very rough outline of what speakers might perceive as basic conventions. 
My hope is that the first part of this study can set a research agenda that can 
be taken up both by smaller exploratory questionnaire-based studies (such as 
Brosig forthcoming) or more ambitious studies based on corpora (Brosig et al. 
in preparation) or systematic ethnographic observation, with the ultimate goal 
of approaching communicative competence in Khalkha from a linguistic angle. 
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Transcription and Glossing 

The transcription is based on Cyrillic orthography, but adapted to reflect syl- 

lable structure. Epenthetic suffix vowels and morphologically unstable /n in 

stems are written in parentheses. The glosses in this paper follow the Leipzig 


Glossing Rules. The following additional glosses were used: 


COMPL _ completive 


DIR direct 

DP discourse particle 

EST established 

IMM immediate 

INDIR indirect 

MP modal particle 

VOL voluntative 
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CHAPTER 7 


Past Tenses, Diminutives and Expressive 
Palatalization: Typology and the Limits of Internal 
Reconstruction in Tungusic 


José Andrés Alonso de la Fuente* 


Once we refuse to confine our attention to the one small murky cor- 
ner of downright noise imitation, and begin to pay heightened atten- 
tion to diachrony, we must confront the key issue of the ultimate rec- 
oncilability, in that temporal perspective, of the so-called regular sound 
development—for generations the staple food of students of histori- 
cal grammar, boasting its traditional emphasis on phonology—with the, 
often dramatically deviant, separate development of lexical items sus- 
pected of being subject to a phonosymbolic bent. In so doing we must, of 
course, be prepared, indeed eager, to yank ourselves loose from the pre- 
vailing assumption that we are here dealing with exceptions. 


MALKIEL 1994: 208 


1 Introduction 


In this paper, which, we hope, the honouree will accept as a small token of 
our appreciation, we tackle what seemingly is a minor problem in Tungusic 
comparative linguistics, but which, we believe, may illustrate what some would 
argue should be the proper way to integrate general typology into the work rou- 
tine of the comparatist and how reconstruction may profit from it in a more 
effective (and convincing) fashion. Typology here is not understood in Jakobso- 
nian terms,! nor taken as the magician’s box from which to pull isolated exam- 


* This paper was written thanks to a Juan de la Cierva postdoctoral Fellowship from Spain’s 
Ministerio de Ciencia e Innovacion (Ref. IJ CI-2014-19343). 
1 R. Jakobson popularized the view that a proto-language, or, for that matter, any piece of 
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ples from various languages across the world to be later used as parallels and 
in this way justify or increase the likeness of apparently unusual developments 
(the infamous Parallelenjdgerei, see Schwinck 1994: 40). We instead focus on the 
typological properties of a given phenomenon as a whole in order to evaluate 
its potential value for, in the first place, the identification of it synchronically 
in Tungusic, and, after that, reconstruction per se. 

We intend to correct the wrong conclusion (“the final starred form”) that 
we reached elsewhere based on the application of the general principles of 
internal reconstruction. 

In his classical comparative treatment of the Tungusic languages, Benzing 
(1956: 59-60, see also Sunik 1982: 100-115) posited for Proto-Tungusic two dif- 
ferent diminutive suffixes, i.e., *+kaan and *+caan? (both suffixes are attested in 
Jurchen and Manchu, therefore they must go back to the parent language) the 
only thing differentiating them being the nature of the initial segment.? The 
k-variant is well represented across the entire family, but the c-variant seems 
restricted to Northern Tungusic (= NTungusic),* whereas in Southern Tungusic 
(= STungusic) it is only preserved in frozen forms (Sunik 1982: 10-111). Regard- 
less of their actual distribution, the co-existence of these suffixes, for conve- 
nience abbreviated K-dim and C-dim, respectively, remains unaccounted for 


reconstruction, must be arrived at in accordance to the general laws of typology, i.e., the 
restrictions in natural languages which can only be recovered by cross-linguistic comparison 
(see, ia., Jakobson 1958). The application of these “general laws of typology” is usually related 
to the notion of “naturalness” (some would say that this is a sloppy synonym for “realism” in 
the context of linguistic reconstruction), which basically boils down to a decision made on 
the base of intuition and generalizations drawn from a (very often) superficial scrutiny of a 
limited set of data. 

2 For typographical convenience, morphemes subject to vowel harmony are not cited in any 
special manner. Since this is a basic feature of the Tungusic languages, we refer to standard 
grammars and dictionaries for further details. Note also that, unless otherwise stated, (a) 
stands for /a/ (traditionally (e) or (a)). 

3 We will not discuss here whether this element is of Mongolic origin (for the Altaistic angle, 
see, i.a., Ramstedt 1952: 210-211 and Sunik 1982: 12-115). There is a bad habit of ignoring 
Tungusic internal facts once a given formant is identified as Mongolic. This fact has only 
aggravated the already alarmingly poor knowledge that we have about Tungusic historical 
linguistics. 

4 Inthis paper we adopt the following internal division of the Tungusic languages: [1] Northern 
Tungusic (= Northwestern: Ewenki, Ewen, Solon, Negidal, Arman, Udihe), [2] Southern Tun- 
gusic (= Amurian Tungusic: Oroch, Nanay, Kilen, Kili, Ulcha, Orok), with Udihe and Oroch 
serving as a bridge between one branch and the other, and [3] Manchuric (Early and Late 
Jurchen, Written Manchu, Spoken Manchu and Sibe). 
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to this day. Most synchronic descriptions of the languages where both suffixes 
co-occur provide no explanation as to when or why one suffix should be used 
instead of the other, put in other words, they are presented as if they would be 
synonymous. 

Internal reconstruction usually provides the most straightforward explana- 
tion for such intricate problems. Elsewhere (Alonso de la Fuente 2013: 60 fn. 3, 
2014: 12-113 fn. 16) we suggested that these two suffixes may actually be the con- 
tinuation of *+kyan from which sprung the allomorphic variant *+caan when 
*+)yan was attached to nasal bases. The coronal feature spread from the nasal 
component to the contiguous dorsal consonant, and after that, the yod ele- 
ment of the diphthongoid in the suffix triggered coronal palatalization, ie., *... 
n+kyan > *... n+tyan > *-n+c(y)an > *+caan. As for original *+kyan in non-nasal 
contexts, it yields *+kaan, with vowel length as the natural development of orig- 
inal diphthongoids. At some point, the nasal segment is lost or the epenthetic 
vowel is introduced in morpheme boundary so that vowel bases are generalized 
and potential irregular developments are avoided (paradigm leveling). In the 
last stage, the use of the variant *+caan extended to include non-nasal bases. 

To arrive to such a reconstruction, a major assumption was made that the 
initial segment of the diminutive suffix was subjected to the same treatment 
that can be observed in the Proto-Tungusic past marker, traditionally recon- 
structed *-kay- ~ *-kya- (Sunik 1962: 228), which, when attached to nasal bases, 
yielded NTungusic *-caa-, from *...(n)-kya. The c-variant was generalized to all 
bases in the NTungusic languages, like for example Literary Ewenki (= LEwenki) 
or Negidal, whereas the original parent language marker, i-e., the k-variant, was 
preserved in STungusic *-ka- ~ *-ki-.5 In any case, the original diphthongoid 
yields a long vowel in NTungusic as expected. 

From the above we can deduce that a diphthongoid must be reconstructed 
in order to account for the palatalization of NTungusic and somehow justify 
the vowel fluctuation in STungusic. Hence the diphthongoid in the diminutive 
suffix: it replicates the context of the past marker, providing the appropriate 
context for the coronal palatalization, although there is no synchronic evidence 
(like for example vowel fluctuations) that supports its reconstruction. 

As will be shown, the assumption regarding the history of the past tense is 
an oversimplification of the real facts. There is an alternative explanation that 
does not require to reconstruct the sequence *... (n)-kya, and, at the same time, 
clarifies the many questions posed by previous accounts. 


5 This is not an insignificant issue, for the k~c alternation in this context has been used as an 
aid for the internal classification of the Tungusic languages (see, i.a., Doerfer 1978, feature [i]). 
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Thus, although the main goal of this paper is to deal with the origin of 
the initial segment in the diminutive suffix, in order to do so we need first to 
get rid of the problematic issue about the past tense, because if it turns out 
that the parallel of palatalization assumed for the past tense actually does not 
stand scrutiny in the end, it will be necessary to reconsider our initial proposal 
regarding the k~c alternation in the diminutive. 

The structure of this paper is the following: in section 2 we introduce the 
concept of expressive palatalization and provide a very basic definition of 
palatalization in Tungusic. This section encapsulates the theoretical notions 
that we need to take into account in order to analyze the data which we present 
in the next two sections. Section 3 is devoted to the history of the past tense and 
section 4 deals with the diminutive. We summarize our conclusions in the final 
section. 

For the sake of convenience, we have arranged a comparative table at the 
end of this paper with all the relevant data (see Appendix). 


2 Expressive Palatalization and Palatalization in Tungusic 


Palatalization is one of the most common phonological processes cross linguis- 
tically (Bateman 2007, Kochetov 2011). For present purposes, we will divide 
it into two classes: phonological palatalization and expressive palatalization, 
henceforth P-pal and E-pal, respectively. E-pal is always associated with the 
expression of such semantic nuances as “smallness”, “affection”, “childishness’, 
“uncontrolledness’, etc., e.g. Basque sagu vs. xagu ‘mouse’, errez vs. errex ‘easy’ 
(Basque (x) = /{/), lagun vs. llagun ‘friend’ (Basque (Il) = /A/), or Autun vs. kuttun 
‘dear’ (Basque (tt) = /c/) where the second member of each pair is the affec- 
tionate form. It is linked with baby talk and childish language, although it is a 
productive expressive device in the language of adults too. E-pal is well repre- 
sented across language of the world and in some descriptions it may be found 
under the epigraphs of sound symbolism, mimetic formations, etc. E-pal has 
received a good deal of attention in Basque (Hualde 2015), Japanese (Hamano 
1994, 1998) or Greek (Joseph 1997). 

The key difference between E-pal and P-pal is the presence or absence of 
an overt trigger, put differently, P-pal is phonologically conditioned, E-pal is 
not, e.g. Japanese /t/ becomes [te] and [ts] before /i/ and /u/ (P-pal), e.g. /kat-/ 
‘to wing’ > | 5 [kate-i] (infinitive), /#O [kats-u] (present tense), |} [kat- 
e| (imperative), but there is no trigger in 5 2°45 @ /kateakatea/ ‘clink, 
clatter, clang’ (E-pal) vs. 2872 27< /katakata/ ‘clattering’. Also, it is common 
cross-linguistically that E-pal often targets a set of segments different from 
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those targeted by P-pal (Kochetov / Alderete 201: 347), for example in mimetics 
like (¥ C(¥ < /pokopoko/ ‘burbling, hollow (sounding); here and there’ vs. U 
&£ CU  /piokopioko/ ‘up and down; lightly, casually’ (in Japanese, P-pal 
never targets labial consonants, whereas /r/ resists E-pal in the second mora of 
mimetics).® 

From a synchronic viewpoint, Tungusic palatalization is very conventional. 
It is triggered by front (only high) vowel /i/ and manifests itself twofold: /ni/ 
+ [fii] or /si/ > [¢i] (secondary palatal articulation), or /ti/ > [tsi ~ tei] (shift 
from anterior coronal to posterior coronal). Although irrelevant for present 
purposes, it remains unclear whether the parental language had a phonemic 
opposition /ni/ and /fi/, like for example in Spanish, or only the allophonic 
pair /ni/ > [fi] (see, £a., Benzing 1956: 25-26 § 33). 

In Tungusic, P-pal always targets dental, and it never affects dorsals. There 
is no velar palatalization in Tungusic where the original velar segment would 
not appear in the sequence /nk/, like for example when in Ulcha the past tense 
marker -ki is attached to nasal base verbs: *... n-ki > -n.ci, cf. Oroch -n.ki, etc. 
(see discussion below). Since such an exception seems remarkably suspicious, 
we prefer to analyze these instances as cases where /nk/ underwent coronal 
assimilation, i.e. /nk/ > /nt/. Only after that, coronal palatalization took place. 


3 Past Tense and Past Participle 


The history of the past system in Tungusic may seem a complex issue at first 
glance. Traditional accounts, such as those by J. Benzing and O.P. Sunik, hold 
that there is only one past formation marked with the suffix *-ka (finite) vs. *- 
ka-y (non-finite). Regrettably, they fail to take into account the peculiarities of 
the distribution of these markers in STungusic and the existence of a second 
past tense (we will speak of Past I and Past II) in some languages. As will turn 
out, Past II may have played a pivotal role in the entire past system from a 
diachronic viewpoint. 

In next sections we will present basic comparative data, review previous 
scholarship and suggest an alternative solution to this thorny problem. 


6 In this paper we will not address more general questions as whether E-Pal or P-Pal are 
two faces of the same process or, quite the contrary, we are dealing with two different, 
independent of each other, processes (for a presentation of both views, see Kochetov / 
Alderete 2011). 
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3.1 Data 

Past II is not represented in all languages. LEwenki and Udihe are the only 
two languages were the clearest traces of it have been preserved. LEwenki uses 
the markers -caa and -nki- for Past I and Past II, respectively. Bulatova and 
Grenoble call them “Past” and “Distal Past” (1999: 35), respectively, whereas 
Soviet scholars labelled them “Past II” and “Past III” (see, ia., Lebedeva / 
Konstantinova / Monaxova 1979: 137-141). In this tradition, Past I corresponds 
to the ra-formation, which we call here non-past (“aorist” and “present” are 
common labels too). We will come back to this later. 

In LEwenki Past I and Past II take the same set of personal endings. Past I 
signals an action which occurred in the past, without further additional infor- 
mation. Past IJ may also convey, beyond temporal reference, iterativity or dura- 
tivity (the latter only on stative verbs). Only Past I has a participial formation 
(it expresses anteriority). 

As for Udihe, it distinguishes the regular past tense from the perfect. Past and 
Perfect indicative (finite) forms use each different sets of personal endings. In 
Udihe there is no perfect participle, only past participle (it uses the same stem 
and the same set of personal endings as the past tense). The distribution of 
markers, sensitive to verb class membership (class I = vowel bases, class II = 
consonant bases, virtually all of them are nasal bases),’ can be summarized 
as shown in Table 7.1 below (Nikolaeva / Tolstkaya 2001: 209-211, 252-256, cf. 
Perexval’skaja 2016: 573, where Past = Preterite). 

Via internal reconstruction, it is generally assumed that Past I comes from 
-AV- < *-sV- < *-cV-. According to some authors (KormuSin 1998: 95), [h] could 
be heard among some speakers (especially in the Xor dialect) until recently. 


7 Generally speaking, Tungusic languages have four types of bases (or verb classes): vowel 
bases, nasal bases, other consonant bases (esp. -p-, -k-, -/-), and irregular verbs which include 
a set of Pan-Tungusic items: bi- ‘to be’, d- negative auxiliary, o- ‘to become’, ga- ‘to take’, bu- ‘to 
give’, bii- ‘to die’, etc. Depending on the grammar consulted, these four classes may present a 
variable number of subclasses. Not long ago Udihe had four verb classes (see, i.a., Kormusin 
1998: 95-96, Nikolaeva / Tolskaya 2001: 208-209), but with the course of the time they have 
been reduced to two verb classes, and the tendency points clearly towards a single vowel class. 
The mechanism by which this has been accomplished is well understood. In the indicative 
mood, V°-bases have extended analogically over the N°-bases, where we can find dian- ‘to say’ 
+ dian-ki-fi ‘we (inclusive) said’ along with dian.aa-fi, where -aa- is originally the epenthetic 
vowel breaking consonant clusters. This vowel was later reinterpreted as part of the base and 
lengthened, like in vowel bases, cf. wakca- ‘to hunt’ + wakcaafi ‘we hunted’ < *wakca-sV- < 
*-cV-. In NTungusic the concept of “class” is irrelevant for epenthesis in Ce-bases erased the 
differences between original vowel and consonant classes. 
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TABLE 7.1 Bikin Udihe past and perfect markers 


Class Past Perfect 


I(V°-base) long vowel laryngealized vowel 
II (N°-base) _ -Ai- (irregular -si-)  -ka- (irregular -sa-) 


TABLE 7.2 Oroch, Ulcha and Orok past tense markers 


Oroch Ulcha Orok 
Class I ... V(V)-xa- ... V(V)-xa- ... ViV)-xa- 
ClassII—*... n-ki- > -7.Aki- * .. n-ki- > -n.ci- *... n-ki-, > -c.ci- 
Class III *... p-ki- > *-k-pi->-p.pi- —*... p-ki- > -A.pi- *... |-ki- > -Lci- 
*... C-ki- > -k.ki- * .. r-ki- > -ci- *... g-ki > -K-ci- 
ClassIV _ bi-ci-, etc. bi-ci-, etc. bi-cci-, etc. 


The loss of [h] causes the vowel length in V°-bases. The perfect goes back to 
*-kV-, which regularly yields -’V-, ie., laryngealized vowel. 

Judging by the vocalism of the markers that appear with N°-bases, their 
internal reconstruction when they are attached to V°-bases and, partially, on 
semantics, it is safe to assume that Udihe Past I goes etymologically with 
LEwenki Past II, whereas Udihe Perfect corresponds to LEwenki Past I. Based 
on the data from LEwenki and Udihe alone, it seems as if the main distinctive 
feature of these past formations is their vocalism: /a/ vs. /i/. 

In other Tungusic languages, there is no second past tense. Instead, there is 
one past formation which is marked with *-ka ~ *-ki. The distribution of this 
marker depends on the verb class. 

In Oroch, past markers are the same for both finite and non-finite forma- 
tions, they only differ depending on the verb class (Avrorin / Boldyrev 2001: 
156). The situation is very similar in Ulcha (Petrova 1936: 49, 61) and also in Orok 
(Petrova 1967: 95-97, Ozolinija 2013: 85-87). The distribution of endings accord- 
ing to verb classes can be summarized as shown in Table 7.2 above (it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that nomenclature changes from language to language 
depending on the grammar consulted, hence we have unified it according to 
the Pan-Tungusic viewpoint described in previous paragraphs). 

In Orok, class III verbs with original final /g/ show fluctuation with /k/ due to 
the combined action of phonotactics, reanalysis and paradigm leveling. Also, 
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TABLE 7.3 Kilen, Kili and LNanay past tense (PT) and past participle (PP) markers 


Class Kilen Kili LNanay 
PT PP PT PP PT PP 
I&ll -ka- -xa- -(t)ka-  -xa(n) -ka-  -xa(n) 
Ill -(Ta-)ka-  -xa- | -ki- -tka- -ki(n) -ka- -ki(n) 
IV -(Ta-)ka-  -xa- | -ci- -(t)ka-  -ci(n) -ca- -ci(n) 


the past of class IV verbs is built on the present tense, i.e., Class [Va *panu-s(i)- 
+-ci- > panu-cci-, from panu- ‘to ask, class IVb *bi-s(i)- + -ci- > bi-cci-, from bi- 
‘to be’, etc. (class IVa is made of denominal verbs in -na-, -ya-, -ma- and -su- that 
to a great extent behave like class IVb verbs). 

Interestingly enough, Orok and Ulcha share the peculiarity that, after the 
application of well-known phonotactical rules, there is no trace of the original 
ki-formant. 

As for LNanay (= Literary Nanay), Kilen and Kili (Avrorin 1961: 70, 102, 105, 
Sem 1976: 68, 78, Sunik 1958: 93, 97, respectively), Table 7.3 above shows that the 
distribution of the past markers bears some resemblance to what we observe 
in Oroch and Ulcha. 

Two important remarks are in order: (1) PT and PP endings are different, 
and (2) the so-called “thematic element” -ta- ~ -da-, restricted to some class III 
(consonant bases) and IV (irregular) verbs in the non-past tense, spread to C°- 
base verbs in Kilen and across all verb classes in Kili (note that class I cover short 
and long vowel bases, class II includes only diphthongoid bases; the difference 
is not relevant for past formations, and in Kili both classes apparently merged 
everywhere). In Kilen, the extension of the -Ja- formant is taking place too 
in the non-past. The motivation behind this extension is clear: to convert all 
consonant bases into vowel bases. Also, regarding the non-past in general, note 
that (1) the loss of *-r- did not take place before diphthongs or consonants, (2) 
in LNanay, class I verbs have -ra- in the 3SG and 3PL of the PreT, and (3) the 
original PreP ending of class I verbs has been generalized over the entire system 
(as can be surmised from Table 7.4 below). 

Coming back to the past formations, in all these languages (Oroch, Ulcha, 
LNanay, Kilen and Kili), the sound change *VkV > VxV is the norm. Therefore, 
we should conclude that there is a tendency whereby -ka- was generalized in 
the indicative mood (PT), spreading from C°-bases, whereas -xa- becomes the 
only ending in participial formations, spreading from V°-bases. These exten- 
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TABLE 7.4 Non-past (“present”) tense and present participle markers 


Class Kilen Kili LNanay 
PreT PreP PreT PreP PreT  PreP 
I © y- yi)-  y)- -a- y- 
II -ra- -ri- -y(i)- —--y(i)- -ra- -ri- 
Ill Tae 20h] Tae -y(i)- -y(i)- re oe 
IV -Ta- -jti- | -da- -y(i)- —--y(i)- -da-— -ji 


sions have been completed in Kilen (where remnants of the PT ca-ending in 
class IV survive along the analogical, new ending -(Ta-)ka-, e.g. bi-ka-y ‘I was’ vs. 
bi-cd-y ‘I was’, cf. LNanay bi-cd-y), and in the PT formation of Kili. In LNanay, 
only the PT extension has been partially completed. 

In Jurchenic (Jurchen, Written and Spoken Manchu, Sibe), /-ka/ is the only 
past marker, with two allomorphs: -ka after historical nasal bases (they have 
subsequently lost the nasal segment after the spread of the non-past base over 
the entire paradigm),® and -ha after vowel bases. Most historical nasal bases 
have been reconverted to the vowel class. 


3.2 Historical Evolution of the Past Formations 

It may seem quite a challenge to reconcile all the past systems attested in Tun- 
gusic. It becomes immediately obvious that Benzing (1956: 138-142) and Sunik 
(1962: 228-235, followed by Perexval’skaja 2016: 573-576), the only two authors 
who have approached the issue from a comparative standpoint, were vexed by 
the data. Benzing’s suggestion regarding the reconstruction of a past participle 
in *-caa to account for NTungusic does not require further commentary. He is 
less clear when it comes to the historical treatment of the Udihe system. He 
seems to mix up both Past and Perfect tenses and introduces some additional 


8 Vovin (1997: 270-271) argues that the k-allomorph may be a secondary, Jurchenic formation, 
e.g. WManchu su- ‘to cover with frost’ + PP su-ngke < Proto-Tungusic *suN- id. > ia. LNanay 
sungu ‘frost’, sungu- ‘to cover with frost’, etc., where the non-finite form sungke /sunka/ goes 
back to pre-Jurchenic *sunV-hV < Proto-Tungusic *sunV-kV. It seems far more economic (and 
interesting) to assume that (1) WM sungke is an archaism and descends directly from Proto- 
Tungusic *sun-kV, and (2) LNanay sungu or LEwenki siniksd ‘frost’ show secondary epenthesis. 
True be told, evolution in zigzag is a well known phenomenon in historical linguistics and 
Vovin’s interpretation cannot be dismissed out of hand. This issue requires further study 
before it can be settled. 
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verbal formations from other Tungusic languages (evidentials like for example 
LEwenki -rka-, Negidal -xko-, etc.), which, we believe, are of no use for the 
reconstruction of the primary past system, even if possibly related. In the end, 
Benzing does not propose any reconstruction or specific path of development. 

At first, it seems as if Sunik (1962: 229) believes that only one past tense 
marker is required to account for the NTungusic and STungusic data. How- 
ever, since he cannot find a reasonable solution to unify the k-ending and the 
c-ending, he ends proposing instead that two different endings need to be 
postulated: *-ka-y > -ka / -ki, and *-ta-y > -caa | -cii. In both reconstructions, 
-y stands for the deictic *-i, an element that, always according to traditional 
accounts, was attached to certain finite formations in order to generate the cor- 
responding non-finite formation (Ramstedt 1945 = 1952: 100-104, Cincius 1965: 
152). Regrettably, we are not told what the original function of these past mark- 
ers is, nor from where the mysterious formant *-ta- comes. 

Sunik’s and Benzing’s treatments are unsatisfactory. They do not offer a 
solution to the diachrony of the past system in the historical languages which 
would include an account of the very peculiar distribution of the past markers 
in STungusic (noted in passing by Menges 1978: 391). 

Our solution to this conundrum requires the presence of two past tenses 
(three if we take into account the aoristic ra-formation). Based on LEwenki and 
Udihe data, we will call them Past I and Past II. From a semantic and functional 
standpoint, Past I could be the imperfect, whereas Past II seems to correspond 
to the prototypical preterite. In this scenario, LEwenki and Udihe preserve the 
original system to certain extent, whereas STungusic reduces it by fusing the 
Proto-Tungusic original Past I and Pat II tenses.? As mentioned above, it has 
been traditionally argued that non-finite formations are derived from finite 
ones by means of the deictic *-i. See Table 7.5, where we have introduced the 
second past tense (hence the upper comas in “traditional”, for Benzing and 
Sunik worked only with *-ra and *-ka). 

It is important to keep in mind that the markers -ca- and -ki- may have 
been preserved in some other contexts, lending some support to the idea that 
they truly belong to the morphological background of the common ancestor 


9 This case of syncretism bears a striking resemblance with the creation of the Latin perfect, 
which is the result of merging the Proto-Indo-European perfect with the aorist (see Meiser 
1992, Meiser 2003, Weiss 2009: 409-414). The original system is retained only in Greek and 
Sanskrit. We can find Latin uéx (uehd ‘I drive’), from *yes-s- (cf. Sanskrit vaks-), with sigmatic 
*-s., typical of the aorist, and cecin- (can6 ‘I sing’), from *de-dork- (cf. Sanskrit da-dars-), 
with reduplication, typical of the perfect. A summary of morphological and mophonological 
principles that govern the syncretism of aorist and perfect in Latin can be found in the review 
by Schrijver of Meiser’s book (Schrijver 2006: 46-47). 
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TABLE 7.5 Proto-Tungusic “traditional” past system 


Finite Non-finite 


Aorist * ra *rati > *-rii 
Past I (imperfect?) *-ca *-cati > *-cii 
Past II (preterite?) *-ka *-kati > *-kii 


and that the LEwenki and Udihe past systems are not secondary innovations. 
For example, already Benzing pointed out that the conditional ending *-mca- 
contains the desiderative suffix plus the past marker -ca-. The conditional 
ending is very functional in STungusic languages: Oroch -muca-, Udihe -musa-, 
LNanay and Ulcha -mca-, LEwenki and Negdial -mca-, LEwen -mc.i-, etc. (this 
suffix is not attested in Jurchenic). Benzing (1956: 139) reconstructs *-muca-, 
but this is wrong: Udihe -s- points to *-mca-, otherwise -s- would yield -A- and, 
afterwards, zero. At a later stage Oroch and Udihe introduced the epenthetic -i-, 
which labialized to /u/after /m/. The desiderative suffix underwent the same 
development in isolation, i.e., *-m(.i)- > *-mu- (> LEwenki -muu-, etc.). 

As for -ki-, there are good chances that this is the same component that 
can be identified in some complex suffixes,!° like for example the deverbal 
and denominal noun derivative suffix *-(n)ki (Boldyrev 1987: 32-39, Konstanti- 
nova 1964: 163), e.g. LEwenki avdd- ‘to chop, chip’ > iwdd-nki ‘axe, ice-pick’, 
LNanay moacaa ‘shot-gun’, moacaa-la- ‘to shoot’, moacaa-ynku ‘armed’, like in 
moacaanku nay ‘armed man’, or Manchu fuifu- ‘to boil’ > fuifu-ki ‘ketle’. As 
usual, labialization of original /i/ after velar consonant applies in STungusic. As 
indicated above, the nasal segment in -nki is the result of a simple reanalysis: 
iwda- ‘to chop’ > **iwéa-n ‘chopping’ (Benzing 1956: 58 § 72[a]) > **iwaa.[1y]- 
ki + iwdd-nki. Original nasal bases may have also contributed to the reanalysis 
after haplology: *... n(-i.n)-ki > ... -yki. The hypothetical y-less variant of this 
suffix is preserved in STungusic and Jurchenic, e.g. Manchu obo- ‘to wash’ > obo- 
kit ‘a basin used for washing the face’! 


10 _It is not entirely clear how this ending relates to the participial forms in LEwenki -wkii- 
(habitual), -wkaa- (impersonal debitive) or the mysterious “past II” in -ni- (Konstantinova 
1964: 142 says that it is very rare, in fact, most grammars of LEwenki do not mention it). 
The latter could provide an interesting alternative explanation to the origin of the nasal 
segment in -nki. This issue will have to remain unexplored for the time being. 

11 ~__ Boldyrev (1987: 36) treats these and some of other cases, e.g. Orok piisiikkii ~ piistikii 
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Coming back to the contents of Table 7.5, a series of extensions and para- 
digm leveling episodes followed and obscured the original state of affairs as we 
conceive it here. But it is in STungusic (and Jurchenic) where major changes 
took place. Some of them, as we have seen above, continue into present times. 
The ka-past tense totally replace the ca-past tense, which only survives in 
marginal formations and some irregular verbs. A very peculiar distribution 
emerges: the ka-marker, in origin restricted to finite formations, is generalized 
in V°-bases, whereas the Ai-marker, used only with non-finite formations, is 
attached to C°-bases. Since this pattern is constant in all STungusic languages, 
we are forced to conclude that the association “V°-ka & C°-ki” was forged before 
historical languages branched off. 

This distribution may appear to be phonetic at first glance, and there is 
a good reason to assume that, in fact, its ultimate origin is purely phonetic. 
It is safe to say that such a distribution has nothing to do with the fate of 
the diphthongoid. The scenario where *-kay yields *-ka after vowel, but *-ki 
after consonant, creates more problems than it solves. We cannot dwell in the 
thorny question of the comparative and historical reality behind long vowels 
and diphthongoids in Tungusic. Diphthongoids were very unstable sequences 
already in the common ancestor (Benzing 1956: 25-27 §§ 32-35) and as a result 
they were solved as long vowels in most of the historical languages.!2 The 
assimilation can be of two types depending on the segment which exerts the 
assimilation: yod assimilation (Y-ass > *ii) or vowel assimilation (V-ass > *VV). 
They are unpredictable, though there is a clear tendency to favour V-ass. The 
following two well-known examples illustrate the difficulties involved in the 
reconstruction of diphthongoids: 


PT *nyarya ‘man, male’ (TMS 1.598-599): LEwenki /iirawii (dial. riorawii, 
neerawii, roorit), Solon niroo (cf. riarawi bdye ‘man’), LEwen fiari, 
Arman fieri, Neg rieeyawitl (folk. ieewxaan, rieyawkaan), Oroch niéé 


‘scissors, razor’ (= LNanay posiko, Ulcha piis(é)kii), from piisi- ‘to cut’, as the result of 
assimilation and simplification (degemination), i.e., -yku > -kku > -ku. 

12 LNanay is the only one were diphthongoids are a common trait (Janhunen 1985). This is 
due, among others, to the fact that along with inherited diphthongoids, there is a profusion 
of secondary diphthongs (and triphthongs) which were created after the loss of *-b- and 
*-9- between vowels, as well as the solutions -yC- and -wC- [-w/uC-] to the sequences *-rC- 
and *-bC- [-wC-], respectively. There are also particular developments, but they are clearly 
secondary, if not just marginal. For instance, if the diphthong is of the rising (opening) 
type, there are some cases in Jurchenic where metathesis takes place, especially in final 
position or in monosyllabic words. 
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~ hii, Udieh nii (folk. nee), Uclha nii, Orok nari, LNanay & Kilen nay, 
Kili nir'a, WM niyalma /halma/ 

PT *syan ‘ear’ (TMS 2.70-71): LEwenki seen (dial. heen, Se(e)n, Sin, San), 
Solon Seen, Negidal sen, Oroch s@é ~ s’éa, Ulcha & Orok s’ee(n-), 
LNanay sea, Kilen séé(n-), Kili sea ~ s‘aa, WM san'8 


Note that the second diphthongoid in *nyarya is something of a compromise 
solution for the /a/ which can be observed in LEwenki, where the diphthongoid 
appears encapsulated between two syllables, and other languages where final 
*ya yielded /i/.* 

We are of the opinion that the diversity of results in Kili, Oroch or Udihe in 
the etyma above, where the results of Y-ass and V-ass co-occur, may have been 
rather common already in the parent language. Equally important are folkloric 
variants, as they usually show a deviant behaviour and, more than not, retain 
archaic features. 

We must highlight, again, that our explanation regarding the peculiar distri- 
bution of past markers in STungusic is based on morphological patterns and 
requires introducing an important modification to the Proto-Tungusic systems 
presented in Table 7.5. 

In this new scenario, the opposition finite vs. non-finite was expressed by 
*-a- vs. © (zero). The “thematic vowel” *-a was added to tense formants *-r-, 
*-c- and *-k-. Non-finite formations developed epenthetic vowels in absolute 
final, between consonants or after two-consonant clusters. With the course of 
the time, vowel /i/ (in origin the epenthesis /i/), was associated with non-finite 
formations. In a first stage, the old opposition finite *-a- vs. non-finite @ (zero) 
was reinterpreted (morphologized) as finite *-a- vs. non-finite *-i-. 


13. In some languages, the regular word for ear is the same as for auricle, which is etymo- 
logically unrelated to *syan, e.g. LEwen korat, Arman korot, Udihe ku‘ai, all meaning ‘ear; 
auricle’, cf. LEwenki korokto ‘auricle’, etc. (TMS 1.416). 

14 Alternative solutions such as proposing a kind of “palatal breaking” a la Mongolic, i.e. *nari 
> *fiyari, cannot be supported by additional data (as a matter of fact, most data would 
contradict it!). There are some who are very cautious regarding the reconstruction of such 
devices as diphthongoids or laryngeals, as they are too powerful and may blur the facts 
rather than simplify them. More pertinent seems the question regarding the asymmetry 
of the system (see, i.a., Janhunen 1985: 113). In a similar fashion to *wa coming from *66, 
we can speculate that “ya [ia] comes from an e-like vowel (perhaps *[ee]?), which would 
have been preserved untouched in LEwenki. The traditional view is that PT *ya yielded 
Ewenki ee, and not the other way around. 
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TABLE 7.6 Proto-Tungusic “new” past system 


Finite Non-finite 


Aorist (present imperfective?) * ra *-r > *... V-ni#, *... (C)-ni(-C...) 
Past I (imperfect?) *-c-a *-c > *... V-c.i#, *... (C)-c.i(-C ...) 
Past II (preterite?) *kea *k > * V-Ki#, *... (C)-ki(-C ...) 


In a second stage, when the distinction finite vs. non-finite became progres- 
sively irrelevant (like in NTungusic, Oroch, Orok or Ulcha),!5 some languages 
opted to erase the opposition *-a- vs. *-i- by dropping altogether one ending and 
spreading the other to all contexts. In STungusic, however, the same opposition 
is reinterpreted for the second time, but now in phonetic terms according to 
well known phonotactical rules: vowel base *-a- vs. consonant base *-i-. Speak- 
ers might have come up with the rule that all consonant bases should take the 
(originally non-finite) marker *-ki, whereas the (originally finite) marker *-ka 
(> -xa) goes with vowel bases. 

This scenario which we have set up in the foregoing has many advantages. It 
accounts for all past systems of the historical languages (regardless of whether 
they have one or two past tenses) and provides a good explanation for the 
peculiar distribution of past markers in STungusic. It also allows us to dispense 
with the mysterious “deictic” element *-i which apparently only functions as a 
marker of non-finite formations. We replaced it with the trivial, internal process 
of epenthesis. 

The characteristic vowel length of non-finite markers in some historical 
languages is behind the reconstruction of the diphthongoid (see Table 7.5). 
However, there are alternative explanations for this that need to be explored. 
The simplest one is that finite markers had originally primary long vowel (we 
should then reconstruct *-r-aa, *-c-aa and *-k-aa in Table 7.6). Vowel length a 
posteriori spread to non-finite markers: *-raa- vs. *-ri- > *-raa- vs. *-rii-, etc.1 


15 This happened when the role of main and dependent (subordinate) clauses was rein- 
terpreted (non-finite formations are associated with dependent clauses, whereas finite 
formations go with main clauses). The most likely scenario begins with formally depen- 
dent clauses being used as main clauses (this phenomenon is known as insubordination 
after Evans 2009) so that the morphology of the former extends to the latter. In some cases 
(NTungusic), in the fluctuation of that reinterpretation the reverse happened: main clause 
morphology extended to dependent clauses (we can speak of ‘tibersubordination’). 

16 —_ Benzing assumed (1956: 128-129) that non-past non-finite endings like -rii, -dii or -sii (the 
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As for LEwenki and Udihe, in NTungusic *-caa extends to both finite and 
non-finite formations of Past I (in the very same way that the non-past non- 
finite ending did in Kili), whereas a nasal(ized) allomorph of *-kii (which 
results of the reanalysis of N°-bases, i.e., *... n-ki > *... -yki) is generalized for 
Past I.” 

In Udihe non-finite endings (< *-c.i) are generalized in the Past. The origi- 
nal -c- vs. -k- opposition was preserved in V°-bases, until idiosyncratic sound 
changes blurred it. The vowel opposition /a/ vs. /i/, which is retained in C°- 
bases, may have been morphologized so that it is associated with the Perfect 
and Past, respectively. C°-bases, being in the minority, are the easy target for 
paradigm leveling: Past C°-bases replaced original *-ci- with -ki- perhaps on 
analogy to the -ka- of the Perfect. The replacement of the past endings may 
have had also a phonetic motivation. According to our scenario, *-c.i extended 
to both finite and non-finite paradigms. Immediately afterwards, the verb class 
system begins to collapse: consonant bases are converted into vowel bases. The 
natural evolution of *-c-, i-e., *-s- > -h- and eventually @, would seriously com- 
promise the integrity of the entire past system (stage V in Table 7.7 where -a- 
is the regular epenthetic vowel, “+” stands for analogical replacement, and “>” 
indicates regular, non-analogical evolution). Lack of distinctiveness may have 
triggered the transfer of the k-perfect so that past endings may have more sub- 
stance. 

It goes without saying that this presentation is sketchy and, to the taste of 
some, may seem insufficient. Undoubtedly, certain aspects of our argumenta- 
tion require further elaboration. Unfortunately, due to space constraints, we 
cannot go into further details. We expect to do so in a monographic study 
where additional formal and functional issues will be brought into consider- 
ation (though in a cursory manner, Malchukov 2000 and Kazama 2010 have 
already addressed some of them). We believe, however, that such a brief out- 


last two are reserved for irregular verbs that have -da- and -sa- in non-past finite forma- 
tions instead of -ra-) come from *-ra-gii, *-da-gii and *-sa-gii, although there is no evidence 
whatsoever for *-gii, if anything, only for *-i (Alonso de la Fuente 2015: 22-23). Endings -da- 
and -sa- are the product of assimilations of regular -ra- in pre-Tungusic consonant bases, 
although this is an unsettled issue. Benzing mentions forms like Nanay “(dial.)” -ray, -day, 
Negidal -dayi, or Udihe -day, but all these may be hypercorrect formations which go back 
to *-ra-ri or *-da-ri, with regular *-r- > -y- or ©. It is possible to speculate that when for- 
mants -da- and -sa- became opaque as regards to its original function, *-r.i was once more 
attached. This question is not crucial in this context and should not detain us. 

17. The extension of nasalized allomorphs is not unheard of in NTungusic. In the Lower 
Amgun dialect of Negidal, the personal endings -nin, -nitin, etc. of the First (= Present) 
Imperative conjugation have been generalized over the regular -gin, -gitin, etc. 
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TABLE 7.7 Proposed evolution of the Udihe past system 


a | *TI 
Past Perfect Past Perfect 
Finite V°-ca Vo-ka > V°-c.i Vo-ka 
C°-ca C°-ka C°-c.i C°-ka 
Non-finite V°-c.i V°-c.i 
C°-c.i C°-c.i 
*III *TV 
Past Perfect Past Perfect 
Finite V°-si Vea > Ve-(h)V Vo-'a 
C°-si C°-ka C°-si C°-ka 
Non-finite V°-si Ve-(h)V 
C°-si C°-si 
EV VI 
Past Perfect Past Perfect 
Finite Ve-(h)V Vo-'a + VeoV Ve-a 
C°-si~-.a-(h)V _C°-ka C°-ki~-.a-(h)V  C°-ka 
Non-finite Ve-(h)V Vvo-V 
C°-si ~ -.a-(h)V C°-ki ~ -.a-(h)V 


line of the evolution of the Tungusic past system is more than enough to 
make clear our initial suspicion: the data does not support the logic behind 
the development *... n-kay > NTungusic *-caa vs. STungusic *-ka ~ *-ki, and 
therefore, it cannot be used as parallel in our discussion of the k~c alternation 
in the diminutive. 

Building on Sunik’s suggestion that NTungusic *-caa comes from *-tay (it 
should be borne in mind that Sunik believes that *-tay is another past marker 
that exists alongside *-kay > STungusic *-ka ~ *-ki) and the properties of Tungu- 
sic palatalization (the only context where a dorsal /k/ can change to /c/ is after 
dental assimilation in nasal + velar clusters), we automatically assumed that 
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the correct reconstruction in this context is *... n+kay. We found some support 
in that (1) the fluctuating results of historical diphtongoids could account for 
the distribution of markers in STungusic and (2) the realization -nci of *... n- 
ki in class II verbs in Ulcha partially replicates the development of the past 
tense in Tungusic. Now it is crystal-clear that (1) is based on an incorrect 
interpretation of the data and (2) is purely circumstantial. 

At the same time, and curiously enough, this conclusion does not cancel 
the validity of the general statement about palatalization in Tungusic: it does 
not target dorsal consonants, unless they are followed by nasal /n/ and have 
undergone dental assimilation. The only exception to this rule is expressive 
palatalization. 


4 Diminutives 


In the previous two sections we have discussed the basics of expressive palatal- 
ization and palatalization in Tungusic as well as the false reasoning leading to 
our reconstruction of the PP *-kay- > *-caa- suffix. In what follows, we will re- 
evaluate our previous reconstruction of the diminutive suffix under the light of 
these facts. 

The so-called “diminutive” suffix can be found in a variety of forms: with ini- 
tial /c/, /k/, geminate /kk/, or /x/ in those languages where the sound change 
*[-k-] > /x/ was active. Needless to say, germination of /k/ in some variants 
should be linked to expressiveness too, and offer a direct link with the interrog- 
ative particle =(k)ka. Double formations are well documented too, e.g. LEwen 
& LEwenki +kakan, Negidal +kakkan ~ +yakkan ~ +xakkan, etc.!® Curiously 
enough, there are languages where the +caan variant is not described in gram- 
mars, but it is preserved in lexical items, hiding sometimes a productive pat- 
tern, or just as an apparent fossilized component in some words, e.g. Western 
Orogen oxocon ‘(small) fish’ (Whaley / Fengxiang 2000: 125) where the word 
has replaced the regular, more common olo ‘fish’. This is nothing but confirma- 
tion that the C-dim belongs to the marginal subsystem of the language (Joseph 


1997: 199). 


18 Expressive elements tend to be borrowed. The +Aaan suffix is not exception, and borrow- 
ing occurs even at the intra-Tungusic level. Sometimes we can observe the result of the 
inherited formations cohabiting with the borrowed one, although sometimes the sugges- 
tion may be made that naturalization has taken place instead of regular inheritance, e.g. 
Negidal +kaan (borrowed) vs. +xaan (inherited or naturalized). 
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Oroch +c(a)kaa(n) is a double formation with E-pal affecting only the first 
component. Russian may have been contributed to the uniqueness of the 
Oroch combination +c(a)kaa(n), nowhere else attested within Tungusic. In 
Russian, the diminutives of feminine and neuter substantives take -ck- as in 
logecka, zvédocka, jablocko, serdécko, from [6zka ‘spoon’, zvezda ‘star’, jabloko 
‘apple’, sérdce ‘heart’ (see, ia., Stankiewicz 1954: 464). Note that bilingualism, 
with Russian as the dominant language, was the common situation in the 
recent history of the language, one currently on the verge of extinction. 

Apparently, only in Orok there is no trace of *+kaan, the only diminutive 
suffix described for this language being +ta (Petrova 1967: 34, Ozolinja 2013: 
38), from +ca(n), with the characteristic depalatalization that takes place in 
this language. 

Udihe +/iga is traditionally said to go back to the complex suffix *V°-tkaan 
~ *... n+cikaan (Boldyrev 1987: 163-167, esp. 165) which is related to childish 
language. It can be suggested that it is a back formation of *V°+cakaan, from 
*Co+tkaan > *-cikaan ~ *-jikaan (with epenthetic /i/).!9 Interestingly enough, 
Nikolaeva and Tolskaya give two variants, +/iga and +/ig‘a, the second one con- 
taining a pharangilezed segment (conventionally written (’)) whose origins per- 
haps should be sought in the geminated */kk/. Note, however, that describing in 
more satisfactory terms the historical solution of geminates in Udihe remains 
a task for the future. Be that as it may, the regular outcomes of *+caan and 
*+cakaan are preserved in the non-productive diminutive suffixes +c‘a / +s‘a 
(for adjectives) and +s‘a / +sa (for nouns). 

The reason why *+kaan yields Jurchenic +kan instead of the regular **+han 
is because the nasal base variant generalized over the vowel base variant. In a 
purely synchronic plane, traditional descriptions have that final -n is lost after 
+kan has been attached, e.g. hatan ‘strong’ > hata-kan ‘rather strong’, but vowel 
base goro ‘far’ > goro-kon ‘a bit far. The nasal segment is lost afterwards due 
to analogy to vowel bases and the general tendency to avoid sequences with 
two contiguous nasals in closed syllables. Some of these nasals (now called 
“stable nasals”) have been preserved in those contexts where an alternative 


1g _ Alternative solutions, like e.g. the suggestion (Sunik 1982: 112) that a word related to WM 
jué ‘child’, ju-se ‘children’ (perhaps a loanword from Chinese - zi ‘child’, back then [tsi], 
cf. Pulleyblank 1991: 420) might have been behind the first part of the *+ci-kaan suffix, the 
vocalism of which was apparently preserved in LNanay +jod or Ulcha +jua(n-) < *+ju-kaan 
(2), can be safely rejected. Back vocalism in LNanay and Ulcha is most likely secondary, 
due to the tendency of the Amurian languages to labialize vowels standing before or after 
dorsal and labial consonants. 
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solution was devised, that is, to introduce an epenthetic vowel which breaks 
the consonant cluster. This mechanism is rare in Jurchenic, but very common 
in the rest of Tungusic. 

This suffix has the meaning of diminutive when appears on nouns. But when 
the same suffix is attached to adjectives, it conveys the function of moderative 
suffix, i-e., ‘rather ...’, and in case it is attached to numerals, then it expresses 
limitation (a semantic extension of the moderative nuance). This suffix is not 
exclusive of nouns and adjectives, but it can appear also with pronouns and 
various verb formations, and it always conveys the meaning of some kind of 
meliorative, affective nuance that it is not always easy to translate, e.g. Negidal 
dgdind ‘big’ + dgdind-kkddn ‘rather big’, yexun? ‘who’ > yexu-kaan?, mina-wa 
‘(to) me’ > mina-kkdn-md (where mind- is the suppletive ACC of bi ‘T’), bicdd 
‘former’ (past participle of bi- ‘to be’) > bictid-kkddn, etc. (Khasanova / Pevnov 
2003: 252).70 

As mentioned on several occasions throughout this paper, the assumption 
was made that vowel length in the diminutive may be the natural evolution 
of an original diphthongoid and, in this particular case, a diphthongoid could 
account for the existence of both K-dim and C-dim, the latter being the result 
of palatalization triggered by the yod segment of the diphthongoid. Therefore, 
it was a mechanical procedure what led to the claim that the diminutive suffix, 
like the past marker, might have a similar (pre)history. That is, we could assume 
that in the parent language the diminutive suffix contained a diphthongoid. 
However, the /a/ ~ /i/ ~ vowel length alternations documented in all languages 
for the past (tense) is unheard of in the case of the diminutive suffix. Put 
another way, vowel length in the diminutive seems to be primary, that is, the 
diminutive contained a long vowel already in the parent language. It is not a 
secondary development. Therefore, we lack the necessary trigger to assume 
that P-pal explains the C-dim. We have no evidence to argue for a historical 
scenario in the traditional sense (i-e., regular sound change). 

Our alternative solution is far simpler than we would expect: expressive 
palatalization targets the initial velar consonant of the diminutive, resulting 
in the k~c alternation. Coronal palatalization, in this particular case, does 
not require us to assume the existence of the nasal + velar cluster or the 
diphthongoid. 


20 Whaley and Fengxiang (1998), although restricting themselves to Oroqen data alone, 
offer a valid semantic analysis which holds true for the entire Tungusic family (they 
are concemed with the apparently incompatible identification both as a diminutive and 
intensifier, in spite of this being a rather cross-linguistically common feature). 
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Few descriptions mention the semantic specialization of the +caan variant, 
ie., childishness (this is only obvious in the case of the secondary formation 
*Vo-tkaan ~ *... n+cikaan). Hints pointing to this characterization are also few. 
For instance, Rises explains that the variant +san (note the sound correspon- 
dence Arman -s- : LEwen -c- is regular) is commonly used with possessive and 
reflexive endings. This seems to accentuate the affective nuance. The most 
explicit statement can be found in Avrorin and Boldyrev’s Oroch grammar. 
Describing various diminutive suffixes, Avrorin and Boldyrev see +ka(n) as the 
regular suffix, whereas they define +c(a)kaa(n) in more specific terms: it is 
used for people and animal youngs, but also for what could be called child- 
ish diminutives, e.g. xiikkdixkdd(n) ‘boy child’, from xikkd ‘young’, ackaa(n) ‘girl 
child’, from asa ~ axa ‘girl’, nagiic(a)kaa(n) ‘elk calf (one year)’, from nagiina 
‘female elk (with calves), but dwicdkdd(n), from dwi(n) ‘game, playing’, etc. We 
believe that this brief characterization is enough to lend more support the our 
assumption that the +caan suffix is in reality the result of applying E-pal to the 
original +ka(n) suffix. 


5 Conclusions 


It is our understanding that in the particular case of the K-dim and C-dim 
in Tungusic the contribution of typology is crucial to avoid one of the most 
infamous methodological pitfalls of historical linguistics: over-reconstruction. 
Typology provides the general conditions under which E-pal operates: contrary 
to P-pal, it does not require the presence of a front vowel (trigger) as in P- 
pal. More importantly, cross-linguistic research has shown that E-pal usually 
does not target the same consonants as do P-pal. Tungusic confirms this fact: 
P-pal targets only dentals, whereas the effects of E-pal can be observed only in 
dorsals. Consequences for reconstruction are immediately obvious: 


(1) To claim spontaneous palatalization due to pragmatics (expressiveness, 
child language, etc.) is perfectly consistent with the facts presented and 
analysed in recent cross-linguistic research. 

(2) We do not need to assume the presence of a diphthongoid in the diminu- 
tive suffix. The palatalization of /k/, which was the only evidence in sup- 
port of reconstructing the diphthongoid, now can be account for in such 
a way that it solves all the problems and do not pose additional questions. 


Therefore, we can reconstruct *+kaan ~ *+caan and, what is more important, 
now we are in a position to explain why we have two variants. 
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The parallel of the past formation offered in support of the sequence “nasal 
+ velar” for the diminutive suffix turned out to be false. Our analysis of the 
various past systems in the historical languages suggests that an alternative 
solution which, again, does not require the sequence “nasal + velar” is avail- 
able. Moreover, this second scenario resolves many unsettled questions regard- 
ing the Tungusic past system, including the existence of more than one past 
formation and the origins of the peculiar distribution of past markers in STun- 
gusic. 

There is a good methodological lesson to be learnt. If evidence is not evalu- 
ated properly, mechanical reconstruction which is one of the most dangerous 
pitfalls of the comparative method (especially when it comes to internal recon- 
struction) may lead to the wrong conclusion. 


Appendix. Comparative Data 


The comparative data is set up in the following table,2! which includes the 
Proto-Tungusic reconstruction at which we arrived in the previous section 
(abbreviations: Imprf = imperfect, PP = Past participle, Prt = preterite, PT = 
Past tense): 


21 Data sources: Arman: RiSes 1947: 122 (K-dim & C-dim), 248 (PP); Kilen & Kili: Sem 1976: 35 
(K-dim), 68 (PT), 78 (PP), Sunik 1958: 62 (K-dim), 93 (PP), 97 (PT); LEwen: Cincius 1947: 
80-82 (K-dim & C-dim), 220-221 (PP), LEwenki: Konstantinova 1964: 80-81 (K-dim & C- 
dim), 141-142 (PP), 172-173 (PT), 171-172 (Distal Past); LNanay: Avrorin 1959: 108 (K-dim), 
1961: 67, 79 (PP), 1961: 104 (PT); Negidal: Myl’kova / Cincius 1931: 157 (K-dim), 165 (PP), 
Cincius 1982: 21 (K-dim), Xasanova / Pevnov 2003: 252 (K-dim), 266 (PP), 274 (PT); Oroch: 
Avrorin / Boldyrev 2001: 72 (K-dim & C-dim), 156, 303 (PT), 254 (rare PP); Orok: Ozolinja 
2013: 38 (C-dim), Petrova 1967: 34 (C-dim), 96-97 (PP); Orogen: Whaley /Fengxiang 1998 
(K-dim), Hu 1986: 45 (K-dim), 104-105 (PT), 16-117 (PP); Solon: Poppe 1931: 131 (PT & 
PP), Hu / Chaoke 1986: 45 (K-dim); Udihe: Nikolaeva / Tolskaya 2001: 149-1590, 155-156, 
184-185 (K-dim & C-dim), 209 (PT), 230 (PP); Ulcha: Petrova 1936: 55 (imperfectum), 
73 (K-dim); WManchu: Gorelova 2002: 155-156 (K-dim & C-dim), 256-257 (PP), 290-291 
(PT). 
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Language Ending Diminutive 
k-dim C-dim 
LEwenki PT & PP -caa +kaan +caan 
(Distal Past -7ki) 
LEwen (PT -ri) +kan +can 
Perfect participle -ca 
Arman (PT -ri-) +k(aa)kaan ~ +xaakaan, +san 
PP -saa +kaan ~ +xaan 
Negidal PT & PP -caa +kkaan ~ xkaan, — 
+kaan ~ +xaan 
Orogen PT & PP -caa +kaan — 
Solon PT & PP V°-saa, C°-caa +x(a)xan — 
Oroch PT & PP -xa- ~ -ki- +(k)ka(n) +c(a)kaa(n) 
(irregular PP -ca-) 
Udihe PastT vowel length (< *-cV-) ~ -ki- +ca | +s‘a (adjectives) — 
PrfT laryngealized vowel +s‘a / +sa (nouns) 
(< *-kV-) ~ -ka- (+jiga) 
PastP vowel length (< *-cV-) ~ -ki- 
LNanay PT -ka- (irregular -ca-) +kan = 
PP -xa- ~ -Ki- 
Kili & Kilen PT -ka- +kan = 
PP -xa- ~ -Ki- 
Ulcha PT & PP -xa- ~ -ci- (-kpi) +kan = 
Orok PT & PP -xa- ~ -ci- — +ta < *+ca(n) 
WManchu PT -habi (~ -ngkabi |-ykafi/) +kan +can 
PP -ha ~ -ka (~ -ngka /-yka/) 
PTungusic _ImprfT *-c-aa, ImprfP *-c.i > NT *-caa *+kaan *+caan 


PrtT *-k-aa, PrtP *-k.i > ST *V°-ka, *C°-ki 
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CHAPTER 8 


From Tatar to Magyar: Notes on Central Eurasian 
Ethnonyms in -r 


Juha Janhunen* 


Even a quick look at ethnonyms, including tribal names and clan names, in 
Central Eurasia reveals that there is one structural type that is conspicuously 
common all over the region, from Manchuria in the east to Hungary in the 
west. This type is formed by the ethnonyms that end in -r, that is, a dental or 
alveolar trill [r]. The quality of the sound itself can vary slightly depending 
on the language and geographical area: for instance, in some languages it 
can be realized as a retroflex continuant without vibration, but such details 
are not relevant for the present discussion. The essential thing is that -r in 
the languages concerned functions as a distinct consonant phoneme which 
contrasts with other dentals, notably the lateral -/. Languages with a reduced 
system of liquids, or with no syllable-final consonants, may be excluded from 
the present discussion. 

Since ethnonyms often end up being used as personal names, there are also 
many personal names, both given names and surnames, that are based on 
ethnonyms in -r. Particularly many examples can be found among Hungarians, 
whose list of common ethnonymic surnames includes such as Bolgar, Kazar, 
Mizser, and Tatar. The endonym of the Hungarians, magyar, is itself used as 
a surname. It happens that the exonym of the Hungarians, that is, hungar 
or ungar, which also appears as a surname (Ungar, Unger etc.), though not 
in Hungary, also ends in -r. Historically, there have been other ethnic groups, 
notably the Avar, who were present in Hungary, and whose name likewise has 
a final -r. 

Without making a more generalizing quantitative or statistical analysis of 
the actual frequency of the ethnonyms in -r, as compared with other struc- 
tural types, the present paper will attempt a preliminary qualitative synthesis 
of some of the reasons why -r is such a common final consonant in Eurasian 
ethnonyms. As will be seen, it is largely a question of coincidences and parallel 


* A preliminary version of this paper was first presented in oral form at the symposium Volga- 


Ural-Altai at the University of Turku on 26 April, 2016. 
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developments that have led to the formation of a uniform type in different geo- 
graphical, linguistic and ethnic contexts, and from originally different sources. 
Of course, there may have been a general trend involved, in that when a given 
structural type becomes common, it tends to increase its frequency by all avail- 
able means. 


1 -r asa Part of the Root 


In some ethnonyms, though not in many, -r is simply a part of the word 
root with no separate etymological status or grammatical function. A case in 
point is the name of the Western Mongol Jungar confederation, on which 
the geographical name Jungaria is also based. According to a transparent and 
generally accepted explanation, Jungar, with variant spellings such as Dzungar 
or Ziinghar (or also Junghar, Dschungar etc., depending on the language of 
writing), derives from the Mongolic compound juun+gar, Oirat dziitin+ghar, 
Written Mongol (jaguv ghar) for *jexiin+gar ‘left hand/arm’ = ‘eastern flank’ 
(Atwood 2004: 621-624). In this compound, the final -r just happens to be the 
last consonant in the Mongolic word gar ‘hand, arm’. 

There are also many ethnonyms in which a final -r cannot be explained 
since there is no information on the lexical meaning of the underlying word 
or words. A well-known example is offered by Sibir, Russian Cu6ups, once the 
name of a Tatar fort in Western Siberia the conquest of which opened the way 
for the Russian expansion into Siberia. Many hypotheses have been proposed 
concerning the etymology of Sibir, including popular etymologies like the 
derivation from Tatar sib- ‘to sleep’ and (y)ir ‘land’, often quoted in travel 
brochures (see e.g. Ferguson 2007). However, the only thing certain seems to 
be that there is a connection with the ancient ethnonym Sabir, recorded as 
Za&Bipot in Greek sources. What the role of -r in this item is remains unclarified. 
The problem is that it is not known what language the Sabir spoke. Should it 
turn out that they spoke a Bulghar Turkic language, as has been proposed (cf. 
e.g. Sinor 1990: 200, Golden 1990: 259-260), then, of course, the final -r could 
be explained as a Turkic suffixal element (see section 5 below). 

In this connection, the geographical name Manchuria, Russian Manouncy- 
pus, may also be mentioned. In international usage, Manchuria is a formal 
parallel to names such as Siberia and Jungaria. However, the -r- in Manchuria 
seems to be due to secondary analogy, since the ethnonym Manchu (manju, see 
Stary 1990), Mongolian manji > manj has no original final consonant (though 
theoretically this is difficult to verify, since Manchu has lost syllable-final liq- 
uids). Mongolian has also the shape Manjuur, still used as the name of the 
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border settlement Manchuria, Chinese Manzhouli ym, in Transbaikalia, 
but this form is more likely due to Russian influence in Mongolian than vice 
versa. 


2 -r as a Turkic Participle Marker 


Another small group of ethnonyms in -r are those in which the final consonant 
would seem to be the Turkic aorist participle marker *-(V)r. Participles in 
-r are present in all Turkic languages, though there are differences in their 
functions and frequency. However, the explanation of -r as a participle marker 
in ethnonyms is not always straightforward, since the underlying meaning of 
the ethnonym is not clear. For instance, the ethnonym Salar, or Salur, Salir, 
looks like a participle from the verb sal- ‘to throw, to thrust, to build’, but it is 
not clear on which particular meaning of this verb it would be based (Hahn 
1988: 241 note 15). 

The most famous case of a possible Turkic participle as an ethnonym is 
offered by the name of the Khazar, on which the geographical name Khazaria is 
also based. Khazar, also spelled Qazar, Kazar, Hazar, XGzdr, etc., is convention- 
ally assumed to be based on the verb kéiz- (kez-) ‘to rove, to wander’, from which 
the name Kazak, Kazakh, Qazaq, is occasionally also derived (for a somewhat 
different explanation, see Hahn 1988: 249 note 14). This derivation has a prob- 
lem in the vocalism (a from d/e), though harmonic pairs are not uncommon in 
ethnonymy. An alternative verbal source could be the verb kas- ‘to (op)press;, 
but explanations not based on verbal roots, including the possibility of a con- 
nection with the name of Caesar, has also been proposed (for a summary of 
the etymological literature, see Golden 2007, cf. also Rybatzki 2006: 530-531 
s.v. Qasar). 


3 -r as a Tungusic Plural Marker 


We are moving on a much safer ground when it comes to ethnonyms in which 
the final -r can be explained as a plural suffix. Ethnonyms as such are often 
plural forms of nominal stems, and plural markers are common in their com- 
position. In Eurasia, the situation is complicated by the fact that -r forms plu- 
rals in several different languages and language families, including the three 
“Altaic” families Turkic, Mongolic and Tungusic. In Tungusic, -r forms the plu- 
ral of nouns which in the singular end in -n, while nouns ending in a vowel 
form the plural by the suffix -/. The etymological relationship -n : -r remains 
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unexplained: we do not know whether the relationship is originally suppletive 
(-l vs. -r) or phonetic (-r from the combination of -n+l). 

There are many Tungusic tribal names that end in -r, and often the singular 
form in -n is also attested either as an ethnonym or in an appellative function. 
Examples are offered by the Amur Tungusic names Kiler (also singular Kilen), 
Hejer (also singular Hejen, Hezhen etc.), and Samar (singular saman ‘shaman’). 
The name of the Shantar Islands (north of the Amur delta region) belongs here, 
being the plural form of Santan, an alternative name of the Ulcha on the Lower 
Amur, also attested as the name of the Santan trade, Japanese santan boueki (L| 


+ £4 53, a trade route extending from Japan over Sakhalin to the Amur. 


It may be mentioned that the plural marker -r is also present in the well- 
known suffix -gir/-giir, as attested in dozens of Northern Tungusic clan names, 
such as Kaltagir, Manyagir (Manegir), Yukagir (Yukaghir) and many others 
(for a comprehensive list, see ERS 576-586). In bilingual Tungusic-Mongolic 
environments, like among the Khamnigan, these clan names can also be used 
in the Mongolic plural form in -giid, as in Bayagiid = Bayagir (Janhunen 1991: 
18-20). The suffix itself has also been present historically in Mongolic, where 
the singular shape -gin is preserved in, for instance, Borjigin (the clan name 
of Chinggis Khan and many modern Mongols), apparently connected with the 
river name Boorji, Russian bop3a. 

Since the Tungusic language family originated in south-eastern Manchuria, 
itis not likely that Tungusic ethnonyms can have spread very far west in Eurasia, 
for which reason we should be careful when proposing Tungusic etymologies 
for Western Eurasian ethnonyms. Even so, ethnonyms are known to travel over 
vast distances. A possible example of this is the name of the Avar, ‘Afapot in 
Byzantine sources, which could reflect the Tungusic plural of ewen < *epe- 
n, as still today used in the names of the Northern Tungusic Ewenki and 
Ewen in Siberia and Manchuria. The same ethnonym has been assumed to be 


present in Wuhuan Sta or Wuwan FHA, the name of an otherwise little-known 
protohistorical ethnic group in north-western Manchuria (Doerfer 1985: 276, cf. 
also Tang 2008: 162). In the lack of independent evidence, all of this remains 
hypothetical, of course. 


4 -r as a Mongolic Plural Marker 


When the Russians arrived on the Amur, they encountered a population whom 
they identified as Jucher or Jrouep (with many spelling variants, see e.g. Dolgix 
1960: 589-591) This is obviously the plural in -r from the ethnonym Juchen 
or Jurchen, the pre-Qing-dynasty name of the Manchu. One could think that 
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Jucher is another northern Tungusic plural form corresponding to a singular 
form in -n. However, the people whom the Russians met on the Upper Amur 
were actually Dagur, and the -r in Jucher must be the Dagur plural marker -r, 
which derives from Proto-Mongolic *-d due to the so-called Dagur rhotacism. 
In other words, Jucher goes back to the Mongolic plural *jéci-d (Janhunen 
2004). 

Since Dagur is the only Mongolic language in which -r is attested as a plural 
marker we cannot expect to have many widespread ethnonyms of this type. 
Another possible example is the name Dagur itself, attested also as Dahur, 
Dawur, Daur. However, in this case, no singular form of the type *Dagun is 
attested. It is therefore also possible that Dagur, Common Mongolic daguur 
< *daga-xur(-), is a deverbal noun based on daga- ‘to follow’, a reference to the 
fact that the Dagur were the Mongols who first separated from the others and 
‘followed’ the Jurchen. Other explanations of the ethnonym Dagur appear less 
likely. 

An entirely separate case of -r in a Mongolic ethnonym is present in Mon- 
guor, also (Minhe) Mangghuer, as used for all or certain groups of the Mongolic 
speakers in Amdo Qinghai (north-eastern Tibet). Here, the final -r (pronounced 
as a retroflex continuant) represents a regular phonetic development of -/ 
in Mongol (DMF 240). The ethnonym Mongol itself has been a matter of 
much discussion (see e.g. Rybatzki 2006: 606-607), but the possibility remains 
(once proposed by James Bosson, personal communication) that it could be a 
Tungusic plural in -/, in which case the base would be monggo- < ?*munga or 
?*mangu, perhaps connected with Tungusic (*)manga ‘hard, strong’ (SSTM 1: 
529-530). 


5 -r as a Turkic Plural Marker 


Much more widespread than Tungusic and Mongolic plurals in -r are eth- 
nonyms of a Turkic origin in which -r also functions as a plural marker. This -r is 
peculiar to the Bulgharic branch of Macro-Turkic and represents a result of the 
Turkic rhotacism, which changed original *-s to (*)-r after bimoraic or longer 
sequences, while in the (Common) Turkic branch *-s developed into *-z under 
similar conditions (see e.g. Janhunen 2015: 192). The distinction between the 
two branches may be illustrated by the opposition of the tribal names Oghuz 
and Oghur, which ultimately reflect the plural form *ok.u-s ‘arrows’ from *ok 
‘arrow’ (EWDT 359). 

According to a generally accepted etymology, the ethnonym Ungar > Hun- 
gar, with the geographical pendant Hungaria, derives from Bulghar Turkic 
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*on+ogu-r ‘ten arrows’. Another example is Tatar < *tata-s, based on the singu- 
lar shape *tata. This may originally have been the name of a Para-Mongolic- 
speaking people in north-western Manchuria, known in Khitan as t.ad.ar = 
+tatar (Wu & Janhunen 2010: 183) and in Old Turkic as tata-bi. Later, the name 
Tatar became attached to many other Mongolic and Turkic populations. The 
Chinese reflex *tat > da ## : dazi #7 is also used for several ethnic groups in 
the Amur region, including the Chinese-speaking Taz, Russian maswz. In Europe 
a confusion with Tdptapos gave rise to the popular shapes Tartar and Tartaria 
(see also Tatar 2003, Atwood 2004: 528-530). 

There are many other ethnonyms which very possibly are Bulghar Turkic 
plurals in *-r, but for which the case remains open since the singular shapes are 
not reliably attested. A case in point is Bulghar, Bolgar, which could perhaps 
be based on a singular shape *bUlga. The latter could, in turn, be a reflex of 
the hydronym Volga, which has a probable Indo-European (Slavic or Pre-Slavic) 
etymology (ESR 1: 336-337). The later fate of Bulghar serves as an example on 
how ethnonyms can be transferred from one geographical region (Volga) and 
from one linguistic environment (Turkic) to another (Slavic in the Balkans). 


6 -r in the Ethnonym magyar 


It may be concluded that -r in Central Eurasian ethnonyms is most often a 
plural marker. In this function, it can be Tungusic (*-7: pl. *-r), Mongolic (Dagur 
*-d >-r), or Bulghar Turkic (*-s > -r). This should be kept in mind when we look 
for explanations for the ethnonym magyar. In fact, the most likely explanation 
of magyar is that it is a Bulghar Turkic plural in -r from the singular shape 
magy.a < *mancA, which, indeed, is attested among the Ob-Ugrians as the 
ethnonym of the Mansi and the fratria name of the Mos section of the Khanty. 
The name itself is a well-known Indo-European loanword, reflecting an original 
of the type *manuc-A- < *manu-s ‘human being’ (see e.g. Korenchy 1972: 60). 
According to a conventional explanation, magyar is a compound based on 
the ethnonym magy- and the appellative noun “er ‘man’. The latter component 
is assumed to be present also in Hungarian ember (embér) ‘human being’ (< 
‘woman+man’), and férj ‘husband’: férfi ‘man’ < *fi+er(+/t) (< ‘son+man’), and 
is conventionally derived from hypothetical Finno-Ugric *VrkV or *irkd ‘man, 
male’ (MS2FE 1: 150-151, 203, 2: 415-417, UEW 84), which is also supposed to be 
the source of Finnish ylka ‘bridegroom’ (SSA 3: 490, 492). For multiple reasons, 
this explanation cannot be correct. Turkologists have long maintained that 
if there ever was a Hungarian word like *dr (*er) ‘man’, it would more likely 
derive from Turkic er (dr < *hddrd) ‘man’ (EWbT 46), which is both formally 
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and semantically compatible with it, and which, incidentally, is also present in 
Hungarian érdem ‘merit’ (WOT 328). 

In fact, the whole idea of analysing magyar as a compound lies on a shaky 
ground. The main argument for this analysis has been the fact that magyar 
also appears in the front-vocalic shape megyer. However, harmonic variation 
of this type can be caused by many other factors, including the palatal medial 
consonant. The palatal and velar shapes of the ethnonym seem to be old, since 
they are also attested among other Uralic and Turkic-speaking populations 
today inhabiting the former homeland of the Magyar in the Volga-Ural region, 
notably the Bashkir (Bashqort) and the Misher, but also the Meshchera. The 
element bash- in Bashkir is in fact an exact Turkic reflex of *manca, due to 
phonological developments and/or automatic phonotactic adaptations on the 
Turkic side (cf. Baskakov 1984). 

It may be concluded that the ethnonym magyar is most likely a Bulghar 
Turkic plural form of magy- < *manca, a generic item of an Indo-European 
appellative origin that was once widely used in the Volga-Ural region to denote 
local populations. The variation magyar vs. megyer does in no way contradict 
this analysis. Of course, it is impossible to say whether -r was a productive 
plural suffix at the time when the form *manca-r was created, for it could also 
have been an element added to tribal names on the analogy of other, older 
formations. However this may be, the element -r in magyar is a Turkic suffix, 
ultimately deriving from the Pre-Proto-Turkic plural marker *-s. 
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CHAPTER 9 
A Mongolian Text of Confession 


Olivér Kapolnas and Alice Sdrkézi 


In 1967 Louis Ligeti published three Buddhist confession texts. He stated that 
such texts were incorporated in larger books as e.g. the Suvarnaprabhasa (Altan 
gerel) and go back to Uighur and Tibetan originals. 

Heissig mentions a book of confession written by the author of Tibetan 
Historical Works, Grub mts’a Sel-gyi me long (1737-1802): Ilaju tegtis ndgcigsen 
yucin tabun sayibar oduysan-dur sitiijii unal namancilaqui jang tile busud-un 
tusa-yin naran-u gerel kemegdekii orosiba.' It’s size is 42x10 cm and consists of 
61 fol. The same xylograph is listed in the collection of Toyo Bunko: No. 59: 
Ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen yucin tabun sayibar oduysan-dur sitiijii unal namancilaqui 
jang tile busud-un tusa-yin naran-u gerel kemegdekii orosibai “The ritual of 
the prayer of atonement for backsliding, made in reliance on the Thirty-Five 
perfectly Victorious Well-Gone Ones, called the Sunlight for the Benefit of 
others is contained herein.” It contains the ceremony of sacrifice to the Thirty- 
Five Tathagatas, called the ‘moonlight of the stage of salvation’. It also gives the 
name of the scribe, a certain Blo bzang don grub from the Ordos banner. 

The Kanjur gives (No 1130) a text of confession: Anggida tonilyayci sudur 
Tib. So sor thar pai mdo Sky. Pratimoksa-siutra, a translation of Kun-dga ’od-zer 
Majfijusri pandita, Tunding gusi darqan blam-a and toyin Gunding gusi ¢orji. 
This book consists of two parts: the first gives 1-16r and the second one: 16r— 
20V. 

We found some manuscripts of confession in private possession that seem 
to be different from the above mentioned ones: 


MS1: abun coyéa-yin sudur “Sutra of the five aggregates” (7 leaves) 

MS2: Coytuzandan-u yucin tabun burqad-un emiin-e gem unal namancilaqu 
yosun “Majestic sandal(wood)—confession of sins before the thirty- 
five Buddhas’ (8 leaves) 

MS3: uci tabun mérgiilte Coytu zingdan-a kemekii sudur “Majestic sandal 
(wood)—prayer to the thirty-five Buddhas” (5 leaves) 


1 Heissig, Blockdrucke No. 207. 
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MS 4: Kilinéa-ni arilyan namangcilaqui altan kiruyar neretii sudur “Golden 
saw of confession that purifies sins” (12 leaves) 

MS5: Kilincéa-yinamangcilayci usun-u [?| altan tuuji “Golden legend of water 
[?] that confesses sins” (21 leaves) 

MS6: Altan kiruyur kemekii sudur-a orosibai “Sutra of the golden saw” (9 
leaves) 

MS 7: Kiling namancilaqu altan kirayanur kemegdekii sudur orosiba “Sutra of 
the golden saw of confessing sins” (11 leaves). 

MS8: Neyite-yin namangcilal-yin sudur “Sutra of community confession” (3 
leaves) 


The manuscripts MS 1, MS 2, MS 3 are identical with the difference that MS 2 
gives technical instructions to the devotees. All of them offer nearly the same 
list of the 35 Bodhisattvas—these variants are listed in footnotes. MS 4, MS 5, 
MS 6, MS 7 are not identical and give a different list of Bodhisattvas. MS 8 is a 
short text of community confession. 

All these manuscripts are worn-out, that means they were frequently used 
and recited. Most of them are written with hasty, unskilled hand on poor 
paper. We suppose that such texts were circulated among lay people and did 
not belong to monastic assembly. However, as the sacred language of the 
monasteries was Tibetan, such Mongolian booklets could not mean value for 
the lamas. Strangely enough these texts cannot be found in the catalogues of 
different collections. Maybe, it is not an easy task to find them, as they bear so 
different titles—as shown above. It can also be supposed that they formed a 
part of a larger collection.” 

In the present paper we publish one of these manuscripts. It is written on 
yellowish paper in black ink and contains 7 leaves sized 10 x 20cm. Spelling of 
the text is ambiguous. Both forms: ayay-a and ayay-q-a are given, the suffix tu- 
da, tii-de is joined and written like -tuda, -tiide, the word kilinéa is written with 
double k initials: kAilinéa and instead of tiiles-i we have tiilesei. 

The title of the booklet: Tabun coyéa-yin sudur “Sutra of the five aggregates” 
is strange. Such text is not registered in the catalogues and the term does not 
refer to confession, but has an abstract notion of Buddhism, as it is explained 
in detail e.g. in the Suvarnaprabhasa (Altan gerel).3 The expression yurban 


2 K.Teleki, (Confession in Mongolian Buddhism), publishes two versions, a longer and a shorter 
one. The longer one is similar to the one we publish here. She also gives a detailed description 
of the ceremony of confession. Cf. also, Majer, Zs., A Comparative Study of the Ceremonial 
practice in Present-Day Mongolian Monasteries. 

3 Gy. Kara, 205. 
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coycas “three aggregates” is registered in Mvy 74—without enlisting them— 
probably referring to Skr. sila, samadhi, prajria “confession of sin, approval of 
good deeds, requesting of buddha (for instruction)”.+ The Kanjur gives a sutra 
Qutuy-tu yurban coyca,> however, it is not even slightly similar to our text. The 
“five aggregates” tabun Ccoyca are given in Mvy 104-107 as follows: saySabad-un 
coyca ‘aggregate of morality’, diyan-u Coyca “aggregate of concentration’, bilig-iin 
coyca “aggregate of higher cognition’, teyin béged tonilqu-yin coyca “aggregate 
of emancipation’, masi toniulysan belge bilig-i tijekii-yin Coyca “aggregate of 
visionary-transcendent cognition of emancipation.” It is not evident why the 
title of the text of confession published here is Tabun coyca-yin sudur. 


Parts of the text: 


Veneration to the three jewels and to the thirty-five Buddhas of 
Confession, 

List of sins and the punishments 

List of virtues and rewards 

Request for remission of sins 


Representation of the thirty-five Buddhas given in the part of Veneration to 
them is well known. They were incorporated, among others, in the Buddhas’ 
Catalogue of the Lcan-skya Khutugtu published in 1744. This list together with 
that of the pictures’ also gives the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu 
names of the Buddhas.® The names of Buddhas in the text published below 
are nearly identical with this list. This fact allows the supposition that our text 
was also compiled in the 17th century. 


4 Nvy74. Cf. Edgerton, 607. 
5 Ligeti, No. 1041 
6 Lokesh Chandra, 174-270. Cf. also: Meinert, 126-127 
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85. Nagesvararaja 


Luus-un erketii qayan, one of the 35 Buddhas of Confession (from Lokesh 
Chandra, Tibetan Iconography of Buddhas, p. 178) 


Tabun coy=Ca-yin sudur oro=sibai 
Sutra of the five aggregates 


la 
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Text MS1 
Tabun coy=ca-yin sudur oro=sibai:: 


bi kiged qamuy amitan nasun iirgiiljide blam-a-dur itegemii : 

burqan-dur itegemii : 

nom-dur itegemii: 

bursang quvarag-ud-tur itegemii: ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen tegiincilen iregsen ayay-a 
tegimlig iinen tegiis toyoluysan sigimiini burqan-a mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen vacir jirliken-iyer sayitur ebdegcide morgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen erdeni-yin gerel yaryaycida morgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen luus-un erketti qayan-a mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen bayatud-un | ayimay-a mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen bayasqulang-tu bayatura mérgiimii : 

tegiin=cilen iregsen yal erdeni-tiide mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen sara-yin gerel erdeni-tiide mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen tijeg=seger tusa-tuda mérgiimi : 

tegiincilen iregsen saran erdeni-tiide mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen kkir ligegii-tiide morgiimii : 
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I and all the living beings take refuge in the Lama, 
take refuge in Buddha, 

take refuge in the Teaching 

take refuge in the Assembly. 


I bow down to the Victoriously passed beyond one, to the Thus come priests, 
to the Manifest complete Buddha, to Shakyamuni Buddha. 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the thoroughly destroyer with Vajra essence.” 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the jewel radiating light.® 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the powerful king of the Nagas.? 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the army of brave ones.!° 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the delightful brave one." 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the fire-jewel one.! 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the one with moonlight jewel. 

I bow down to the Thus come one, whose sight causes benefit.!+ 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the one with moon jewel.!5 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the stainless one.!© 


7 MS 2. Vacir-un jiriike-iyer sayitur ebdegci, MS 3. Vcir-un jiriike-iyer sayitur ebdegci Lokesh 
Chandra, 174: Veir jiriiken-iyer sayitur ebdegéi Sky. Vajragarbhapramardin, Tib. Rdo rje-1i 
snying pos rab tu joms pa M. Wacir efujen aki 

8 MS 2. Erdeni-iyen gerel sacarayuluyci, MS 3. Gerel yarqui erdeni, Lokesh Chandra, 176: 
Erdeni gerel yaryay¢i, Skr. Ratnarcis, Tib. Rin chen’od phros M. Boobai eldengge fucihi 

9 MS 2. Luus-un erketii gqayan, MS 3. Luus-un erkete qayan, L. Chandra, 178: Luus-un erketii 
qayan, Skr. Nagesvararaja, Tib. Lu dbang rgyal-po, M. Muduri hani fucthi 

10 => MS 2. Bayatur-un ayimay, MS 3. Bayatur-un ayimay L. Chandra, 180: Bayatud-un ayimay, 
Skr Virasena, Tib. Dpa’ bo’i sde M. Baturu aiman i fucihi 

11 MS 2. Coytu bayasqulang MS 3. Coy-tu bayasqulang L. Chandra, 182: Bayasqulang Coytu, 
Sky. Viranandin, Tib. Dpa’ dgyes M. Urgun erdemungge fucihi 

12 MS 2. Erdeni-yin sildiir tir MS 3. [al erdeni, L. Chandra, 184: Fal erdeni-tii, Sky. Ratnagni, 
Tib. Rin chen me M. Boobai tuwa fucihi 

13 MS 2. Erdeni-yin saran gerel, MS 3. om., L. Chandra, 186: Erdeni saran gerel-tii, Sky. Rat- 
nacandraprabha, Tib. Rin chen zla od, M. Boobai biyai eldengge fucihi 

14 MS 2. Ujegseger tusatu MS 3. Ujegseger tusa-tu, L. Chandra, 188: Ujegseger tusatu, Skr. 
Amoghadarsin, Tib. Mthong ba don yod, M. Sabuha ele tusangga fucihi 

15 MS 2. Erdeni-yin saran MS 3. Saran erdeni, L. Chandra, 190: Erdeni saran, Sky. Ratnacandra, 
Tib. Rin chen zla ab, M. Boobai biya fucihi 

16 ~=MS 2. Kkir iigei, MS 3. Kkir iigei, L. Chandra, 192: Kkir iigei, Sky. Vimala, Tib. Drima med pa 
M. Icihi aki fucihi 
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tegiincilen iregsen bayatur-i dggiigcide morgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen ariyun-a mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen ariyun-i 6ggtigcide mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen usun tngri-de mérgiimii: 
tegiin=Cilen iregsen usun tngri-yin tngri-de | mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen sayin Coy=tu-da morgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen Coytu candan-a mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen kijayalal tigei kiindii jibqulang-a mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen Coytu gerel-tii-de mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen enelkii tigei Coytu-tuda morgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen quricaqui tigei kibegiin-e mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen Ceceg-tin coytu-da mérgiimii : 
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I bow down to the Thus come one, the one who gives brave ones.!” 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the pure one.!® 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the one who gives purity.!9 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the water god.?° 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the abode of water god.?! 2b 
I bow down to the Thus come one, the good majestic one.?? 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic sandalwood? 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the unlimited splendour.** 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic light.25 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic one without sorrow.?6 
I bow down to the Thus come one, the son of the desireless one.2” 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic flower.?8 


17. MS2. Itegen Coy-i dggiigci, MS 3. Coy dggiigci L. Chandra, 194: Coy-i éggiig¢i, Skr. Siradatta, 
Tib. Dpal byin, M. Toose bure fucihi 

18 MS 2. Ariyun, MS.3. Ariyun, L. Chandra, 196: Ariyun burqan, Sky. Brahman, Tib. Tshangs 
pa, M. Bolgonggo fucthi 

19 MS2. Ariyun-i dggiigci, MS 3. Ariyun-i dggiigsen, L. Chandra, 198: Ariyun-i dggiig¢i, Sky. 
Brahmadatta, Tib. Tshangs pas byin, M. Bolgo be bure fucihi 

20 MS2. Usun tengri MS 3 Usun tengri, L. Chandra, 200: Usun tengri, Sky. Varuna, Tib. Chu tha 
M. Muke i abka fucthi 

21 MS 2. Tngri-yin tngri, MS 3. Usun tngri-yin tngri L. Chandra, 202: Usun tngri-yin tngri, Skr. 
Varunadeva, Tib. Chu thai tha M. Muke i abkai abka fucihi 

22 MS 2. Sayin coytu, MS 3. Sayin Coytu, L. Chandra 204: Sayin éoytu, Sky. Bhadrasri, Tib. Dpal 
bzang M. Sain horonggo fucihi 

23. MS2. Coytucandan, MS 3. Coytu candan, L. Chandra, 206: Coytu candan, Skr. Candanasri, 
Tib. Tsan dan dpal, M. Zandan gungge erdemungge fucthi 

24 MS 2L. Kijayalasi iigei stir jibqulang-tu, MS 3. Kijayalasi tigei Coy jali-ta Chandra, 208: 
Kijayalal iigei siir jibqulang-tu, Skr. Anantanjas, Tib. Gzi brjid mtha’ yas M. Mohon aki 
horonggo fucthi 

25 MS 2. Gerel-iin Coy, MS 3. Coy gerel-tii, L. Chandra, 210: Coy gerel-tii, Skr. Prabhasari, Tib. 
‘Od dpal M. Gungge erdemu i eldengge fucthi 

26 MS 2. Iasalang iigei Coy, MS 3 Iasalang tigei coytu, L. Chandra, 212: Tasalang iigei coytu, 
Skr. Asokasri, Tib. Mya ngan med pai dpal M. Gasacun aku erdemungge fucihi 

27. MS 2 Qurical tigei-yin kébegiin, MS 3 Bay-a iigei kébesiin, L. Chandra, 214: Qurical iigei-yin 
kobegiin, Skr. Narayana, Tib. Sred med-kyi bu, M. Buyen aki i jui fucihi 

28 MS2. Seceg-iin coy, MS 3. Coytu ci¢eg, L. Chandra 216: Ceceg-iin coy-tu, Skr. Kusumasri, Tib. 
Me tog dpal M. Ilhai gungge erdemungge fucihi 
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tegiincilen iregsen ariyun gerel-iyer cenggen ile medegcide méorgiimi : 
tegiincilen iregsen lingqu-a-yin gerel-iyer Cenggen ile medegcide mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen ed-tin Coytu-da morgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen duradqui coytu-da mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen | laysan Gljei qutuy masi sayitur aldarsiysan-a mérgiimii : 
tegiincilen iregsen erketii oroi-yin tuy gayan-a morgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen masi daruyci Coytu-da mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen bulyalduyun-i | = bayilduyun-i] masida ilayuysan-a morgiimii: 
tegiincilen iregsen dayin biigede daruqui-ber iregsen-e mérgiimii : 
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I bow down to the Thus come one, the one who clearly understands and enjoys 
the pure light.?9 

I bow down to the Thus come one, who clearly understands and enjoys the light 
of the lotus.3° 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic treasure.*! 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic mindful one.?? 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the one well famous of his marks and 
blessing.3% 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the king holding the banner of foremost 
power.34 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic one who totally subdues.35 

I bow down to the Thus come one, who is victorious in battles.3& 

I bow down to the Thus come one, who came to subdue all.3” 


29 MS2. Ariyun gerel-i teyin cinggekiii-ber ilerkei ayiladuyci MS. 3. Teyin cinggelen padm-a-yin 
gerel ilerkei ayiladayci, L. Chandra, 218: Ariyun gerel-iyer teyin bdged cinggen ile medegC¢i, 
Skr. Brahmajyotirvikri-ditabhijna, Tib. Tshangs pa’i od zer rnam par rol pas mngon par 
mkhyer pa M. Bolgo elden iumesi sebjeleme gehun iletu sara fucihi 

30 => MS 2. Lingqua-yin gerel teyin cinggekiii-ber ilerkei ayiladuyci, MS 3. om., L. Lokesh, 220: 
Lingqua-yin gerel-iyer teyin béged ¢cinggen ile medeg¢i, Sky. Padmajyotirvikrdi-tabhijria, Tib. 
Padma’ ‘od zer rnam par rol pas mngon par mkhyen pa M. Su ilhai elden umesi sebjeleme 
gehun iletu sara fucihi 

31 MS 2. Ed-iin coy, MS 3. Ed-iin coy, L. Chandra, 222: Ed-tin coytu, Sky. Dhanasri, Tib. Nor dpal 
M. Ulin i gungge erdemungge fucthi 

32 MS 2. Duradqu-yin coy, MS3. Sanal-un coy, L. Chandra, 224: Duradqui-yin éoy-tu, Skr. 
Smrtisri, Tib. Drin pai dpal M. Jondoro gungge erdemungge fucthi 

33 MS 2. Belge-yin coy masi oyoyata aldarsiysan MS 3. Belge Coy masi oyoyata aldarciysan 
L. Chandra, 226: Ner-e-yin coy masi oyuyata aldarsiysan, Sky. Suparikirtitanamasri, Tib. 
Mtshan dpal shin-tu yongs bsgrags M. Gungge erdemungge colo umesi algika fucihi 

34 MS 2. Jida-yin oki duvaja-yin qayan MS 3. Oki kinayaysan[?| belge-yin erketii qayan, L. 
Chandra 228: Erke-tii-yin oki duvaja-yin qayan, Sky. Indraketudhvajaraja, Tib. Dbang poi 
tog girgyal mtshan gyi rgyal po M. Toose i oyo durun i han fucthi 

35 MS 2. Masi-da teyin daruyci coy, MS 3. Masi teyin daruyci couy-tu, L. Chandra, 230: Masi 
teyin béged daruyci Coy-tu, Sky. Suvikrantasri, Tib. Shin turnam par gnon pai dpal M. Fuhali 
gidara umesi horonggo fucihi 

36 = MS 2. Bayildayan-aca masi-da teyin ilayuysan, MS 3. Bayildayan-i teyin masi-da ilayuysan, 
L. Chandra, 232: Bayilduyan-aca masi teyin béged ilayuysan, Skr. Yuddhajaya, Tib. Gyul las 
shin tu rnam par rgyal ba M. Dain be fuhali etehe fucihi 

37. MS2. Teyin darun ajirayci Coy, MS 3. Dayin-i darun oduycisan coytu, L. Chandra, 234: Teyin 
béged daruy¢i coytu, Sky. Vikrantagamisri, Tib. Rnam par gnom pa’ gshegs pai dpal M. 
Umesi eteme enggelenjire fucihi 
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tegiincilen iregsen qamuy-aca geyigiiliin jokiyaysan coytu-da morgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen erdeni linqu-a-bar masi daruysan-a mérgiimii : 

tegiincilen iregsen ayay-q-a tegimlig iinen tegiis toyoluysan burqan erdeni- 
tii linqu-a-yin sayurin-dur sayitur | sayuysan erketii ayulas-un qayan-a 
morgumu :: 


tedeger terigiiten gamuy arban jiig-iin yirtincu-yin ulus-tur tegiincilen iregsen 
ayay-q-a tegim=lig tinen tegtis toyuluysan kediii biikii ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen bur- 
qad nirvan iilii bolun sayuyad : tedeger ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen qamuy burgan- 
nuyud namai-yi duraddun soyurg-a :: bi ene torél kiged : terigiilesi tigei torél- 
ece inaysida : orcilang-dur orciqui qamuy torél-niigiid-tiir nigiil kkilinca-tu iiilesi 
liilediigsen kiged : iiiledkegiiliigsen : iiiledtigsed-te | dayan bayasulcaysan ba : 
suburyan-u ed ba : bursang quvarag-ud-un ed ba : arban jiig-iin bursang quva- 
rag-ud-un ed-i buli[ya]ysan kiged : buli|ya]yuluysad buli|ya|y=sad-ta dayan 
bayasuléaysan ba : tabun jabsar iigei iiiles(e)i titleddiigsen kiged : tiiledkegiil- 
ligsen tilediigsed-te dayan bayasulcaysan ba : arban kkilinéa-tu tiiles-iin mér-i 
lineger abcu oroysad kiged : oroyuluysan oroysad-ta dayan bayasuléaysan ba: 
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I bow down to the Thus come one, the majestic one who completely illumi- 
nated.38 

I bow down to the Thus come one, who completely suppressed with jewel- 
lotus.39 

I bow down to the Thus come one, the Lama, the Manifest complete Buddha, 
the powerful one who firmly sits on the lotus throne, the king of the powerful 
one of the mountains.?° 


All the Thus come priests, Manifest complete Buddhas, all the Victoriously 
passed beyond ones of all the abodes of the ten directions, you who do not 
reside in the nirvana—all these Victoriously passed beyond ones, deign to give 
me your attention! 

I committed sinful actions and persuaded others to do so in this life and thus 
uncountable lives went through transmigrations and I even felt pleasure doing 
so. | I took away by force the values of the stupa, the treasure of the assembly 
and the goods of the clergy of the ten directions and made others to do so—and 
even felt pleasure doing it. 

I committed the five deadly sins*! and persuaded others to do so, and even 
found pleasure in it. 

I firmly followed the path of the ten sinful actions, and found pleasure in 
directing others to this way. 

I committed the ten deadly sins and made others to do the same, and I even 
found pleasure in doing so. 


38 MS 2. Biikiii-iin gegen jokiyal-un coy, MS 3. Biikiii-ece geyigen jokiyayci coytu, L. Chandra, 
236: Qamuy-a geyigiiliin jokiyayci Coytu, Sky. Samantavabhasavyusavyuhasri, Tib. Kun nas 
snang ba bkod pai dpal, M. Gubci be genggiyen i eldembure fucihi 

39 MS 2. Erdeni lingqu-a-bar teyin daryci, MS 3. Erdeni badm-a-bar dayin-i daruyci, L. Chan- 
dra, 238: Erdeni lingqu-a-bar teyin béged daruyci, Skr. Ratnapadmavikramin, Tib. Rin chen 
padmas rnam par gnon paM Su ithai fuhali gidara fucihi 

40 MS2. Dayin daruysan tineger toyuluysan erdeni lingqu-a-yin tabéang-dur sayitur sayuysan 
ayulas-un gayan burgqan, MS 3. Dayini darun sayitur toyuluysan burqan erdeni padm-a-dur 
sayitur sayuysan ayulas-un erketii gqayan burgqan, L. Chandra, 240: Ayulas-un erketii gqayan 
burqan, Skr. Sailendraraja (Buddha), Tib. Sangs rgyas ridbang gi rgyal po, M. Boobaisuilha 
de saikan tehe Sumir alin i han fucihi 

41 The five deadly sins (tabun jabsar iigei): murdered his mother (eke-yi alaysan), murdered 
an arhat (dayini daruysan-i alaysan), murdered his father (ecige-yi alaysan), caused dis- 
union among the priesthood (quvaray-i qayacayuluysan). Mvy 2323-2327 
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aliba iiile-yin tiiidiigcid-te tiiidcii bi amitan-u tamu-dur unaqu ba : adayusun-u 
t6rél-diir t6rékii ba : birad-un yajar-a | térékii ba : kijayar yajar-a torékii ba : ters 
buruyu-dur torokii ba : urtu nasutu tngri-ner-tiir torokti ba : erketen dutayu bolqu 
ba: buruyu iijel-tii bolqu ba: iregsen burqan-i bayasqan iilii tiiledkii bolqu ba: ab 
ali tiile-yin tiiidiig¢i tede biigiide-yiigen ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen burqan-nuyud belge 
bilig boluysan : nidiin boluysan : gere boluy=san : tiliger boluysan medegéi tijeg¢i 
tedeger-iin nidiin-ii nite arilyan namang¢ilamui :: 

iilii bucan tli niyun jici tasulsuyai : janggidsuyai :: tedeger ilaju tegtis ndgcig- 
sen qamuy burgan-nuyud namai-yi | duraddun soyurgq-a :: 

biene torél kiged : terigiilesi tigei torél-ece inay=sida : orcilang-dur orciqui busu 
torél-niigiid-tiir adayusun-u torél-diir torégsed-te dglige-yin eciis nigen emkii-yin 
tediiyiken idegen-i 6ggiigsen ab ali buyan-u tindiisiin kiged SaySa=bad sakiysan- 
u minu buyan-u tindiisiin : ariyun yabudal-tyar yabuysan-u buyan-u tindiisiin : 
amitan-i sayitur bolbasun bolyaysan-u buyan-u tindiisiin : degedii bodi qutuy-tur 
sedkil egtiskegsen-ii buyan-u tindiisiin : deger-e tigei belge bilig-iin ab ali buyan- 
u iindiisiin : | tede btigtide-yi quriyan nigedken : qamtud=qaju deger-e tigei : 
degedii tigei : degedii-yin ber degedii : blama-yin ber blama-dur sayitur jorin 
irtigekti-yin tulada deger-e tigei tinen tegiis toyoluysan : bodi qutuy-tur sayitur 
Jorin irtigestigel :: 
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Being obstructed by the hindrances of these deeds I created the cause to 
fall into the hells of living beings,*? to be born as animals*? or on the land of 
hungry ghosts,** | or born in a frontier province,*> or among wicked heretics,*® 
or among long-living gods,*’ or I will be born without having all the sense- 
organs,*® or with heretical mentality and not being pleased as a Thus come 
Buddha is not present.*9 

Now, I confess all these obstructing actions before the Victoriously passed 
beyond Buddhas who have become transcendental wisdom, who have become 
eyes, witnesses and example, who know and see this. I confess purifying myself 
before their very eyes. I will not return to these sins and will not hide them but 
will separate from them and tie them. 

All those Victoriously passed beyond Buddhas, please give me your atten- 
tion! 

In this life and throughout beginning-less lives turning in the cycles of 
reincarnations, in other births I gave a mouthful food to those born as animals 
so practicing the root of virtue. I kept the rules of religious life so practicing 
virtue, and lived with pure conduct so practicing virtue, and well perfected the 
living beings so practicing virtue. I generated supreme sanctity of Buddhahood 
so practicing virtue. I generated the highest wisdom so practicing virtue. | All 
these together and one by one, combined together I dedicate it to the Supreme 
of the Supreme Ones, to the Lama of the Lamas, I dedicate to the supreme 
perfectly complete enlightenment. 


42 Here follows the enumeration of bad fates, cf. Mvy 2298 Naiman Ciliige iigei-yin ner-e 
“the eight inopportunate births”. These are the forms of living when one cannot find an 
opportunate rebirth e.g. born as a human being 2299: amitan tamu “hell of living beings” 

43 Myvy2300 aduyusun “animal” 

44. Mvyy 2301 birid “pretas” 

45  Mvy 2303 /jaq-a kijayar-un kiimiin “people of the borders’ 

46 =Myvy 2305 buryu iijel-tii “one with heretical mentality” 

47. Mvy 2302 urtu nasutu tngri “long-living gods” 

48  Mvyy 2304 erketen biiri busu “not having all the sense-organs” 

49  Myy 2306 tegiincilen iregsed-iin ese qaran uciraysan “at a time wnen tathagatas do not 
exist” 
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yambar négcigsen cay-un ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen burgqan-nuyud sayitur jorin 
irtigegsen kiged : yambar irege tidiigii ilaju tegiis ndgcigsen burqan-nuyud sayi- 
tur jorin irligektii ba: 

yambar ediiged-iin biikii ilaju tegiis nédgcigsen burqan-nuyud sayitur jorin 
irtigekiii metii biber sayitur jorin | iriigesiiges :: 

gamuy nigiil kilincas(a)i 6ber-e dber-e arilyan 6cimiii : 

gamuy buyan-nuyud-tur dayan bayasulcamui [:] 

gamuy burqan-nuyud-ta jalbiral duradqan 6cisiigei : 

deger-e iigei belge bilig-iin degedii-yin degedii-yi olqu minu boltuyai :: 

ediiged-tiir sayuysan ab ali degedii ilayuysan kiged : ndgcigsen ba tegiincilen 
ab ali irege tidiigiin-ti dalai metii : kijayalal tigei maytaydaqui erdem-ten biigtide- 
de alay-a-ban qamtudqaju iirgiiljide itegestigei :: 

bey-e-yin yurban jiil tiiles kiged kelen-ii dérben jiiil | tiiles ba : sedkil-tin yur- 
ban jiil tiles : arban kilinée-nuyud-iyan Gber-e dber-e arilyan 6cimiii :: terigiilesi 
ligei Cay-aca ediiged-tiir kiirtel-e : arban kilinée kiged tabun jabsar iigei tiiles(e)i: 
nisavanis-tu sedkil-tin erke-ber tiilediigsen qamuy kilince-nuyud-iyan 6ber-e dber- 
e arilyan Ocimiii :: tactyangyui urin mungqay-un erke-ber ba : bey-e kele kiged 
tegiincilen sedkil-iyer ber minu | ab ali tiiledtigsen kilincée-nuyud tede biigtide- 
ytigen arilyan ocimiii bi :: tabun jabsar tigei nigiil-niigiid-i kedbe iilit medekii-yin 
erke-ber tiilediigsen enekti sayin yabudal-iyar yabuysan-iyar tedeger biigiide sayi- 
tur arilqu boltuyai:: morgitiged takiyad sayitur 6ciged bayasun nokécen duradgan 
jalbarin 6cigsen-iyer minu kediiyiken ba : tictiken buyan-i quriyaysan biigiide- 
ytigen toyoluysan yeke bodi qutuy-tur jorin irtigesiigei bi :: 

ma-ga-lam 
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I possess resolution just like the Victoriously passed beyond Buddhas of the 
past possessed complete resolution, just like the future Victoriously passed 
beyond Buddhas of the future possessed resolution, just like the present day’s 
Victoriously passed beyond Buddhas possessed complete resolution. | I ask 
that all the sins should be purified by themselves. I rejoice in all the Buddhas. 
I ask praying to all the Buddhas. May I receive the supreme of the highest 
wisdom. I rejoice in all the merits. Putting my hands together I always rely on 
all the Supreme Victorious ones living in the present and the wise ones who are 
limitlessly glorious like the ocean. 

I pray, that the three actions of the mind, the four actions of speech the | 
three actions of mind—all together the ten immoral actions—should be puri- 
fied by themselves. 

I pray, that the ten sins and the five mortal sins and all the sins committed 
with vicious mind since beginning-less time up to the present—all the sins 
should be purified by themselves. 

I pray, that all the sins committed with the power of lust, anger and ignorance 
of the body, speech and such mind, all the sins committed by me should be 
purified. 

The five deadly sins committed by the power of ignorance, all should be 
purified by the power of these virtuous actions. 

I bow, I make offering, pray, rejoice ... whatever the smallest virtue I have 
committed, I dedicate them to make me able to reach the complete enlighten- 
ment. 

Mangalam. 


6a 


6b 


7a 
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Illustrations°° 


MS 1. Tabun éoy=¢a-yin sudur 


50  Allof the presented manuscripts belong to a private collection. The owner does not wish 
to be named. 
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MS 2 Coytu zandan-u yuéin tabun burgad-un emiin-e gem unal namanéilaqu 
yosun orosi-ba [2b-3a] 
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MS 3Tué¢in tabun morgiilte coytu zingdan-a kemekii sudur orosi-ba [1b-2a] 
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CHAPTER 10 


The role of Ewenki VgV in Mongolic 
Reconstructions 


Bayarma Khabtagaeva* 


The recent topic of my research is Mongolic influence on Ewenki dialects of 
Buryatia. In the present paper I would like to present the important role Ewenki 
loanwords can play in the reconstruction of Mongolic words. 

In 1985, there appeared the volume Mongolo-Tungusica by Doerfer, who 
examined the Tungusic-Mongolic linguistic contacts with statistical methods 
(Doerfer 1985). In 2010 I examined some criteria of the Mongolic elements 
in Barguzin Ewenki (Khabtagaeva 2010); later I had the chance to perform 
fieldwork among them (Khabtagaeva 2010/2011) and strengthen my idea on the 
importance of Mongolic loanwords in Ewenki dialects. 

The results of my research show that most of the Mongolic elements in 
Ewenki belong to the oldest layer. The time is indeterminable and these loan- 
words are considered to be ‘Daguroid’ in the literature. This term was intro- 
duced by Doerfer (1985: 161-169) for loanwords that display features that resem- 
ble or are identical to Modern Dagur. 

An interesting fact, which I experienced during my fieldwork, is that besides 
the designation burydd, the Barguzin Ewenkis refer to the Buryats as dagu! 
(Khabtagaeva 2010/2011: 232). This phenomenon suggests a possible connec- 
tion with ancestors of the Dagur people. Another possibility of explanation 
may be that the territory where the Barguzin Ewenkis now live once formed 
part of Dauria. In turn, the Buryats generally call Ewenkis of Buryatia as xam- 
nigan, which is not identical to the Mongolian Khamnigans.” 


I would like to express my thanks to Akos Bertalan Apatéczky, Christopher Atwood and Béla 
Kempf for their valuable comments. 

1 The disappearance of final consonant -r in the Barguzin Ewenki form can connected with the 

Tungusic plural suffix. 

2 The Mongolian Khamnigan people live scattered across the Trans-Baikalian region in the 
Aga National District of Chita Province, where they number approximately 5,000 (Damdinov 
1968: 1974); in the north-eastern part of Mongolia in the Khentei Province, where their 
number is unknown (Kéhalmi 1959: 163); and in the north-eastern part of China, in the 
Khulun Buir district, where they number approximately 2,000 (Janhunen 1990: 11-12). Since 
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The importantce of my research is in comparing Ewenki data with archaic 
Mongolic languages, such as Dagur and Khamnigan Mongol. Perhaps these 
languages can play a key role in determining the source of the Mongolic bor- 
rowings. 


In this paper I would like to present some Ewenki loanwords that contain the 
intervocalic Mongolic VGV, which probably helps in the reconstructions of 
Proto-Mongolic. Only the Ewenki dialects of Buryatia (Barguzin, North-Baikal, 
Baunt and Nercha) are considered in this paper.’ In the territory of Buryatia, the 
Ewenki people live in different regions, such as Barguzin, Kurumkan, North- 
Baikal and Baunt. All these territories are situated in the northern part of 
Buryatia.* Their total number in Buryatia is approximately 800 (Bulatova 2002: 
268), but their exact distribution is unknown (Khabtagaeva 2010/2011: 229- 
234). 

There are two Ewenki dialectal groups in Buryatia. The Baunt, the Nercha 
and the North-Baikal dialects belong to the southern sibilant group. While 
the Baunt and Nercha dialects contain the hissing type (s-, VsV), the North- 
Baikal dialect exhibits features of the hushing type (s-, VSV). The Barguzin 
dialect belongs to the eastern sibilant-spirant (s-, VaV) group (For details on 
classification and phonetic criteria, see Atkine 1997: 114-117). 


In spite of the fact that these Ewenkis have lived among Buryats for centuries, 
the phonetic criteria retain the ancient ‘Daguroid’ peculiarities, not Buryat.5 


their language has preserved many archaic features, the Khamnigan Mongol language is 
considered to be one of the archaic Mongolic languages (Janhunen 2003: 83-101). 

3 Linguistically the Ewenki dialects of Buryatia are very poorly described. There are no present 
grammars listing their features, or comparative dictionaries. Some material on the Ewenki 
dialects of Buryatia appears in the famous Ewenki-Russian Dictionary of Vasilevich, based on 
her fieldwork (Vasilevi¢ 1958). Some dialectal data are included in the small Ewenki-Russian 
thematic dictionary of Afanas’eva (2004). The first texts and dictionary of the North-Baikal 
and Baunt dialects were published by Titov (1926). 

4 Ido not have any information about modern Nercha Ewenki people. According to Uvarova 
(2006: 12-14), the original places where Nercha Ewenki lived are now small villages in the 
Aga Buryat National District of Chita Province. But the author does not mention the current 
situation. 

5 Froma phonetic point of view, one of the most important criteria of the Mongolic elements 
in the Barguzin Ewenki dialect is the preservation of the Middle Mongolic initial h-, which 
disappeared in Classical Mongolian period and Modern non-archaic Mongolic languages, e.g. 
Barguzin Ewenki helyé ‘kite’ < Mongolic: Middle Mongolic hele’ ~ helie; Literary Mongolian 
eliy-e; Buryat elyé; Dagur n.a.; Barguzin Ewenki hiruge- ‘to bless’ < Mongolic: Middle Mongolic 
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First the development of the Mongolic intervocalic VGV in the Mongolic lan- 
guages has to be presented. 


Mongolic Intervocalic VGV 


Secondary Long Vowels 
According to different Mongolic grammars (Vladimircov 1929: 192-266, San- 
Zeev 1953: 77-83, Poppe 1955: 59-76, Rassadin 1982: 38-57) the Mongolic inter- 
vocalic VGV is contracted to a secondary long vowel in Modern Mongolic, e.g. 


(a) the pattern Vowel—Consonant G—Vowel with the same vowel: 
AGA>A 
Literary Mongolian ulayan ‘red’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha, Buryat, Kalmuck ulan; archaic: KhamniganT 
ulan; Dagur xulan; East Yugur lan; MonguorH fulan; MonguorM xulan; 
Baoan falan; Santa xulan; Mogol ulon; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. 
ulayan; MNT hula‘an; HY hula‘an; Yiyu fula‘an; ZY hula; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; 
Leiden hulan; Ibn-Muh. hulan; Mug. hulaan ~ hulan ~ ulan; Ist. n.a.; 
Rasulid hulan; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian degere ‘above, upper’ > Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha, Kalmuck der, Buryat dere; archaic: Khamni- 
ganT dére ~ dére; KnamniganM dére; Dagur dar; East Yugur déra; Mon- 
guorH dare; MonguorM dere; Baoan dira; Santa giera; Mogol dera; Middle 
Mongolic: Precl.Mo. deger-e; MNT deere; HY de‘ere; Yiyu dére; ZY dere; 
‘Phags-pa detre; Leiden dére; Ibn-Muh. dere ‘roof’; Mug. dére; Ist. n.a.; 
Rasulid dére; Kirakos n.a.; 


UGU+U 


hirive-; Literary Mongolian iriige-; Buryat yiiro-; Dagur Suré-; Barguzin Ewenki hukur ‘cow’ 
« Mongolic: Middle Mongolic hiiker; Literary Mongolian tiker; Buryat iixer; Dagur hukure; 
Barguzin Ewenki hulo ‘touchwood’ « Mongolic: Middle Mongolic n.a.; Literary Mongolian 
ula; Buryat ula ~ ula; Dagur—, etc. (Khabtagaeva 2010: 18). 
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Literary Mongolian buruyu ‘wrong, false, incorrect; mistake’ +> Modern Mon- 
golic: 


non-archaic: Khalkha, Buryat, Kalmuck burda; archaic: KhamniganT burii 
~ boru; Dagur bord; East Yugur burui; MonguorH muru; MonguorM n.a.; 
Baoan n.a.; Santa buru; Mogol n.a.; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. buruyu; 
MNT burw’u; HY burw’u; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn- 
Muh. n.a.; Mug. buri; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian kiijiigii(n) ‘neck’> Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha xiidzii(n), Buryat xiizii(n), Kalmuck kiiztin; ar- 
chaic: KhamniganT kiidzii(n); Dagur xwju; East Yugur gujiin; MonguorH 
guga; MonguorM gui; Baoan gugun; Santa gu3zay; Mogol kujun ~ kuzun; 
Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. kiijiigiin; MNT giijiiti(n); HY kiijiv’iin; Yiyu 
kiijiv’iin; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden kiijtin; Ibn-Muh. kiijiin; Mug. kii- 
jiviin; Ist. kiijiin; Rasulid kiijiin; Kirakos n.a.; 


igi>t 
Literary Mongolian Cigiray ~ Ccigireg ‘strong, sturdy, tight’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha ctreg, Buryat Strag, Kalmuck tsirag; archaic: 
KhamniganT ¢cirag; Dagur n.a.; East Yugur cirag; MonguorH ¢irag; Mon- 
guorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa ¢igara; Mogol n.a.; Middle Mongolic: Precl. 
Mo. cigiray; MNT n.a.; HY céiraq; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden 
n.a.; [bn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


Mongolic « Turkic *tigiraq: cf. Old Turkic tigrag ‘firm, tough’ < tigra- ‘to be 
tough, sturdy’; 


(b) V'GV? (with the different vowels) > V?: 


The quality of the long vowel depends on the quality of the second vowel of the 
conjunction,§ e.g. 


6 In comparison with Modern Turkic languages, the Tuvan secondary long vowels also devel- 
oped from the Vowel—Consonant—Vowel pattern, but depending on the first vowel. E.g. Old 
Turkic agir ‘hard’ ~ Tuvan ar; Old Turkic bagir ‘liver’ ~ Tuvan bar; Old Turkic ogul ‘boy’ ~ 
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AGU+U 
Literary Mongolian ayuda ‘mountain’ > Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha u(an), Buryat ula, Kalmuck ul; archaic: Kham- 
niganT wla(n); Dagur aul; East Yugur ula; MonguorH ula; MonguorM ula; 
Baoan ula; Santa ula; Mogol avlo; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. ayula; MNT 
aula; HY a’ula; Yiyu awula; ZY aula; ‘Phags-pa a’ula; Leiden aula; Ibn- 
Muh. aiila; Mug. a’ula ~ ula; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid aula; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian jegiin ‘needle’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha dzii(n), Buryat zti(n), Kalmuck ziin; archaic: 
KhamniganT dzii(n); Dagur ju; East Yugur jiin; MonguorH giu; Mon- 
guorM 3au; Baoan gen; Santa 3un; Mogol jéun; Middle Mongolic: Precl. 
Mo. jegiin; MNT jeii; HY jé'tin; Yiyu jiwii; ZY iti; Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden 
n.a.; [bn-Muh. jiin; Mug. /e’tin; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


iGU+U 

Literary Mongolian serigiin ‘cool’> Modern Mongolic: 
cf. non-archaic: Khalkha seriin, Buryat heryiin, Kalmuck seritin ~ siriin; 
archaic: KhamniganT seryiin; Dagur sarin; East Yugur suruin; MonguorH 
saran; MonguorM Sseran; Baoan n.a.; Santa sieruy; Mogol n.a.; Middle 
Mongolic: Precl.Mo. serigiin; MNT servii[t-] ‘to become cool’; HY seri‘tin; 
Yiyu seritin; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa seri’un; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. 
n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


(c) O/GV? (with the different vowels) > O!: 


If the first vowel of the conjunction is labial, a long 6 or 6 replaces the VGV 
conjunction according to vowel harmony, e.g. 


OGA>O 


Tuvan 6/; Old Turkic sogiq ‘cold, frost’ ~ Tuvan sok; Old Turkic yogun ‘thick’ ~ Tuvan con; etc. 
(Khabtagaeva 2009: 42). 
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Literary Mongolian bégere ‘kidneys’ > Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha, Kalmuck bér, Buryat bére; archaic: Khamni- 
ganT bore; Dagur bar; East Yugur piire; MonguorH bdro; MonguorM bori; 
Baoan bé6ra; Santa boro; Mogol béara; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. béger- 
e; MNT béere; HY bdere; Yiyu biir; ZY bir; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden bére; 
Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. b6rek; Rasulid béire; Kirakos n.a.; 


Mongolic « Turkic *bdgéré: cf. Old Turkic bégiir ‘the kidneys’; 


There is a rule that the quality of the secondary long vowel in a non-initial syl- 
lable always depends on the first vowel of the conjunction. However, Kalmuck 
is an exception to this rule, it depends on the second vowel (Poppe 1955: 60-71): 


Literary Mongolian noyoyan ‘green’ > Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha nogon, Buryat nogo(n), Kalmuck noyan; archaic: 
KhamniganT nogo(n); Dagur nuwa ‘vegetables’; East Yugur nagan; Mon- 
guorH nogon; MonguorM nogon; Baoan negun; Santa nogon; Mogol n.a.; 
Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. noywyan; MNT nogo‘an; HY nogoan; Yiyu 
noyo ‘vegetable’; ZY nwo ‘blue, indigo’; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn- 
Muh. n.a.; Mug. noyan; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian jiroya ‘amble; ambler’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha joro, Buryat Zoro, Kalmuck dZora; archaic: 
KhamniganT dziro; Dagur /ird; East Yugur j9rd; MonguorH Zoro; Mon- 
guorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol jiro; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. 
Joriy-a ~ jiroy-a; MNT n.a.; HY n.a.; Yiyu joriya; ZY jura; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Lei- 
den joriya; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. n.a.; Ist. jorya; Rasulid joriya; Kirakos n.a.; 


Mongolic « Turkic *yoriga: cf. Old Turkic yoriga ‘a horse that ambles or goes at 
a jog trot’ < yori- ‘to walk, march’. 


As seen, in the Modern archaic languages the secondary vowel is shortened. 
The Middle Mongolic data presents the disappearance of -G-, whereby iden- 
tical vowels were contracted into one long vowel (e.g. aya > aa or a), while 
different vowels were not contracted into a long vowel yet (e.g. ayu > a’u). The 
Mongolic words of this category in Nugteren’s list were already reconstructed 
with long vowel or diphtongs (Nugteren 2011: 263-546). 
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(d) the pattern Vowel—Consonant B—Vowel: 


There are some cases where a secondary long vowel developed from the *VBV 
pattern. Their number is not high, e.g. 


Proto-Mongolic *taBulai < *taBil +Ai {Mongolic NN: Ramstedt 1957: 182-183}; 
Literary Mongolian taulai ‘hare’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha tu/ai, Buryat tulai, Kalmuck tula; archaic: Kham- 
niganT tulai; Dagur taul’; East Yugur tuli; MonguorH tolt; MonguorM 
taulai; Baoan teli; Santa taulai; Mogol taulai; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. 
taulai; MNT taolai ~ ta’ulai; HY taulai; Yiyu taulai; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa 
tavlayi; Leiden taulai; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. ta’ulai; Ist. taulai ~ tulai; Rasu- 
lid tawlai; Kirakos t’absya[n] (< Turkic); 


Mongolic « Turkic *tafis: cf. Old Turkic tavi§gan ‘hare’; 


Proto-Mongolic *keBiiken < *keBii’ ‘boy’ +KAn {Mongolic NN/Diminutive: Pop- 
pe GWM §124}; Literary Mongolian ketiken ‘child, girl, daughter’ + Modern 
Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha xixen, Buryat xtixen, Kalmuck kiikn; archaic: 
KhamniganT kiiken; Dagur kak”; East Yugur kiiken; MonguorH kugdn 
‘small child, boy’; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol kavka ~ 
kavoka; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT ko’iiken; HY ketiken; Yiyu 
kéwii ~ kéwit; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa keun(u) ‘son’; Leiden Atiken; Ibn-Muh. 
n.a.; Mug. Atiken; Ist. keiiken; Rasulid keiiket {pl.}; Kirakos n.a. 


(e) Separately should be mentioned the words in some languages in which 
the intervocalic VGV contracted to a long vowel, while in others it did not 
yet. What is more it also characterised the Middle Mongolic sources. This 
change suggests a different period of development of secondary vowels 
in Mongolic languages (For more examples, see Rassadin 1982: 43): 


7 Cf. Literary Mongolian kiibegiin ‘son, boy’, Khalkha xéwiin ~ xtiwiin, Buryat xiibiin, Kalmuck 
kéwiin. 
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Literary Mongolian degel ‘clothes, garment, jacket, coat, gown’> Modern 
Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha dél, Buryat degel, Kalmuck dew!; archaic: Kham- 
niganT degel ~ debel ~ del; Dagur dal’; East Yugur dil; MonguorH del; 
MonguorM der; Baoan n.a.; Santa gien; Mogol n.a.; Middle Mongolic: 
Precl.Mo. degel; MNT deel ~ degel; HY de’el; Yiyu deel; ZY del; ‘Phags-pa 
n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. del; Mug. del; Ist. débil; Rasulid del; Kirakos—. 


Literary Mongolian egem ‘clavicle, collar-bone; complete arm’ > Modern Mon- 
golic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha egem, Buryat, Kalmuck ém; archaic: Khamni- 
ganT egem ~ 6gem; Dagur n.a.; East Yugur n.a.; Monguor n.a.; Baoan n.a.; 
Santa n.a.; Mogol n.a.; Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT egem; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY 
n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden egem; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid 
egem; Kirakos n.a. 


The Preservation of Mongolic VGV 


Another group includes the Mongolic words in which the secondary long vowel 
is not developed. In Modern Mongolic the intervocalic VGV is preserved, while 
in Middle Mongolic it was devoiced (Poppe 1955: 146-154). There are also some 
cases in Modern Mongolic in which one vowel or both vowels (cf. especially 
Kalmuck and Khalkha forms) were dropped, e.g. 


Literary Mongolian egeci ‘elder sister’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha eg¢, Buryat egese, Kalmuck egc; archaic: Kham- 
niganT egeci ~ 6gdc6; Dagur akc; East Yugur ayeca; MonguorH gaéa; Mon- 
guorM gaci[diau] ‘sisters’; Baoan egci; Santa agaci; Mogol n.a.; Middle 
Mongolic: Precl.Mo. egeci; MNT egeci; HY egeci; Yiyu ekeci; ZY ekeci; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden egeci; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. egeci; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid 
egeci; Kirakos akaci; 


Literary Mongolian bulayan ‘sable’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha bulga(n), Buryat bulga(n), Kalmuck bulyn; ar- 
chaic: KhamniganT bulga(n); Dagur balay; East Yugur balagan; Mon- 
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guorH bulga; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol n.a.; Middle 
Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT bulugan; HY bulugan; Yiyu bulaqa; ZY 
bulugan,; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. bulgan; Ist. n.a.; 
Rasulid bulayan; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian daya- ‘to follow’ + Modern Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha, Buryat daga-, Kalmuck day*-; archaic: Khamni- 
ganT daga-; Dagur day-; East Yugur daga-; MonguorH daga-; MonguorM 
daga-; Baoan daga-; Santa daga-; Mogol n.a.; Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. 
daya-; MNT daga-; HY dagqa-; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; 
Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 


Literary Mongolian cimégen ‘marrow; bone containing marrow’ > Modern 
Mongolic: 


cf. non-archaic: Khalkha cémég, Buryat semge(n), Kalmuck tsimgn; ar- 
chaic: KhamniganT n.a.; Dagur simay; East Yugur éeygwen; MonguorH 
cimuge; MonguorM ¢umugai; Baoan n.a.; Santa cumaga; Mogol n.a.; Mid- 
dle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY cimegen; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. cimegen; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid 
cimge; Kirakos n.a. 


It is questionable why in the first group the intervocalic VGV developed into a 
secondary long vowel, while in the second group it was preserved. Rassadin 
(1982: 45) explains this phenomenon by the stress. According to his theory, 
the secondary long vowels developed in words where the second vowel of the 
V'GV2 sequence was stressed. 


During my investigation of Mongolic loanwords in Ewenki, I found different 
words that follow the definite development of the Mongolic intervocalic VGV. 
Probably the loanwords play a key role as evidence of two different origins 
of the VGV sequence in Mongolic. There are variants of change: preservation, 
devoicing, or change to the bilabial VwV. 


Mongolic Intervocalic VgV in Ewenki Loanwords 


(a) The first group consists of Mongolic loanwords in which the intervocalic 
VGV is preserved, when in all Modern Mongolic data it is shown to have 
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developed into a long vowel. Probably this phonetic feature characterised 
the early period of borrowing of Mongolic words, when the VGV was 
not contracted to a long vowel. The period may be earlier than the 13th 
century, when the Middle Mongolic sources show the development of 
long vowels already started. E.g. 


(1) Nercha Ewenki adugun ‘herd of horses’ < Mongolic aduyun ‘herd of 
horses; horse’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. aduyun ~ aduyun; MNT adu’un; HY adw’u[ ci]; 
Yiyu adu[ci]; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. adn; Mug. n.a.; 
Ist. adun| ci]; Rasulid adin| ci]; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian aduyu(n) ~ 
adayu(n); Modern non-archaic: Buryat adun; Lower Uda Buryat adithan ~ adu- 
hun; Khalkha adu; Kalmuck adin; Modern archaic: KhamniganT adu(n); Dagur 
adj; EYugur n.a.; Monguor n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(2) Barguzin Ewenki bogoli ‘rope, string, tie’ < Mongolic *boyoli < boyo- ‘to 
bind, tie, bundle, wrap, envelop’ -li {Mongolic VN: Poppe GWM § 162} < 
Turkic *bogo-: cf. Old Turkic bog- ‘to strangle, choke’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. boyo-; MNT bo°- ‘to block, obstruct’; HY n.a.; 
Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden b0-; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. bo- ~ bo0- 
; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian boyo-; Modern non- 
archaic: Buryat b0-; Khalkha b0-; Kalmuck bo-; Modern archaic: KhamniganT 
bo-; KhamniganM 60-; Dagur 63-; EYugur pu-; Monguor 60-; Baoan n.a.; Santa 
n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(3) Nercha Ewenki caga- ‘to milk’ < Mongolic saya- ‘to milk’ « Turkic *saga-: 
cf. Old Turkic sag- ‘to milk’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. saya-; MNT saa-; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. sa-; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos 
n.a.; Literary Mongolian saya-; Modern non-archaic: Buryat sa-; Khalkha s@-; 
Kalmuck sa-; Modern archaic: KhamniganT sa-; Dagur sa-; EYugur sa-; Mon- 
guorH sa-; MonguorM sa-; Baoan sa-; Santa sa-; Moghol so-; 


(4) Barguzin Ewenki emegen ‘saddle’ « Mongolic emegel ‘saddle’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. emegel; MNT eme’el; HY n.a.; Yiyu emetl; ZY 
emél; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden emél; Ibn-Muh. emél; Mug. emél; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid 
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emél; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian emegel; Modern non-archaic: Buryat, 
Khalkha emél; Kalmuck emél; Modem archaic: KnhamniganT emél ~ emél ~ 6mél; 
KhamniganM emel; Dagur amal; East Yugur emel; MonguorH imel; MonguorM 
imer; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol emol; 


(5) Barguzin Ewenki imagan ‘goat’ « Mongolic imayan ‘goat’ < Turkic *ima- 
ga: cf. Old Turkic imga ‘wild mountain goat’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. imayan; MNT imaat (plural); HY imaan; Yiyu 
imaan; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. ima‘an ~ iman; 
Rasulid iman; Ist. n.a.; Kirakos iman; Literary Mongolian imayan; Modern non- 
archaic: Buryat, Khalkha, Kalmuck yama(n); Modern archaic: KhamniganT 
yama(n); KhamniganM ima(n); Dagur ima; East Yugur man; MonguorH ima; 
MonguorM ima; Baoan yiman; Santa iman; Mogol n.a.; 


(6) Barguzin Ewenki temegen ‘camel’ < Mongolic temegen ‘camel’ < *teme 
+GAn {Mongolic NN: Khabtagaeva 2009: 280} « Turkic *tdBd: cf. Old 
Turkic taéBdy ‘camel’ 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. temege ~ temegen; MNT teme‘en; HY temeen; 
Yiyu temegen; ZY te[m]meé; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden temen; Ibn-Muh. teme; Muq. 
temen; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid temeén; Kirakos taman; Literary Mongolian temegen; 
Modern Mongolic: Buryat temeé(n); Khalkha teme(n); Kalmuck temén; Kham- 
niganT teme; KhamniganM teme(n); Dagur tama; East Yugur temén; MonguorH 
tamen; MonguorM tiemie; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol tem’s ~ tem’on. 


(b) The second group includes the Mongolic loanwords in which the inter- 
vocalic VgV changed to the bilabial VwV, when in Modern Mongolic into 
developed to a long vowel, e.g. 


(7) Barguzin Ewenki kewer ‘meadow, tundra’ « Mongolic keger ‘steppe’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. keger; MNT ker; HY ke’er; Yiyu n.a.; ZY keher; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden keher; Ibn-Muh. keh[e]r ‘desert’; Mug. ker; Ist. keher; 
Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian kegere; Modern non-archaic: Bur- 
yat xére; Khalkha xér; Kalmuck kér; Modern archaic: KhamniganT keére ~ kére; 
Dagur xar; East Yugur kire; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa 
n.a.; Mogol n.a.; 


(8) Barguzin Ewenki huruwun; cf. Nercha Ewenki urugun ‘thumb’ « Mon- 
golic quruyun ‘finger, toe; finger-like’: 
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cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. quruyu ~ quruyun; MNT qurw’u(n); HY qurw’- 
un; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden qurun; Ibn-Muh. quru[bci]; Mug. 
qurun ~ yurun; Ist. qurw’un; Rasulid quriun; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian 
quruyu(n); Modern non-archaic: Buryat xurgan; Khalkha xuru; Kalmuck xuryn; 
Modern archaic: KhamniganT xuru; KhamniganM kuru(n); Dagur xord; EYugur 
xurun; MonguorH xura; MonguorM quru; Baoan gura; Santa guru; Moghol 
quru(n); 


(9) Barguzin Ewenki jalaw ‘young; youth, lad’ « Mongolic jalayu ‘young, 
youthful; youth, youthfulness’ < *fal+a- {Mongolic NV: Khabtagaeva 2009: 
288} -GU {Mongolic VN/Adj.: Poppe GWM §152} < Turkic “yal: cf. Old 
Turkic yas ‘fresh’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. jalayu; MNT jala’ui; HY n.a.; Yiyu_jalawu; ZY 
n.a.; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden jalawu; Ibn-Muh. jala’u; Mug. jala’u ~ jalu; Ist. jalau; 
Rasulid jalawu; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian jalayu; Modern non-archaic: 
Buryat zalu; Khalkha dzalu; Kalmuck zalu; Modem archaic: KhamniganT dzalu; 
Dagur jal; EYugur jalu; MonguorH jeliu; MonguorM galau; Baoan n.a.; Santa 
galau; Moghol jalav; 


(10) North-Baikal Ewenki jewin ‘left’; cf. Barguzin, Nercha Ewenki jun ‘east’ « 
Mongolic jegiin ‘east, eastern, oriental; left’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. jegtin; MNT jed’iin; HY je’iin; Yiyu n.a.; ZY na; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden jewiin; Ibn-Muh. jtin; Mug. j6en; Ist. jiiyiin; Rasulid jeiin 
~ Jewiin; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian jegiin; Modern non-archaic: Buryat 
ziin; Khalkha dztin; Kalmuck ztin; Modern archaic: KhamniganT dziin; Dagur 
jun; EYugur /#7; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol 
n.a. 


There are two Ewenki loanwords in which the change VgV > WwV occurred, but 
the expected secondary long vowel in Modern Mongolic is not present: 


(11) Barguzin, North-Baikal Ewenki uwey, cf. Nercha Ewenki ugei ‘no, absent’ 
+ Mongolic iigei ‘there is not; without; not’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. iigei; MNT iigei; HY tigei; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden iigei; Ibn-Muh. iigei; Mug. tigei; Ist. tigei; Rasulid tigei; 
Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian; Modern non-archaic: Buryat iigi; Khalkha 
ligtié; Kalmuck uga ~ uya ~ iigé; Modern archaic: KhamniganT tigei ~ tigi; Dagur 
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uwai; East Yugur #yei ~ uywei ~ wyo; MonguorH gui; MonguorM ugo; Baoan gi 
(before verbs); Santa ui; Mogol uger; 


(12) Barguzin Ewenki gowohun ‘wild garlic’ « Mongolic yoyosun ‘kind of wild 
leek, Allium odorum’ < *yoyo® +sUn {Mongolic NN: Poppe GWM § 137}: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. yoyosun; MNT qogosun; HY qogosun; Yiyu yoyo- 
su; ZY qogosun; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; 
Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian yoyosu(n); Modern non-archaic: 
Buryat gogoho(n); Khalkha n.a.; Kalmuck goy’sn; Modern archaic: KhamniganT 
gogol; Dagur g”ayas ‘wild chives’; East Yugur n.a.; MonguorH gugur; MonguorM 
n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol n.a.; 


The change of the Mongolic VG V> VwV may be explained as an internal Ewenki 
change, but it is still unclear. The Proto-Tungusic *VgV in Barguzin Ewenki as 
in Literary Ewenki is preserved, while in the North-Baikal dialect it changed to 
WV (Khabtagaeva 2010/2011: 243). Information on its development in Baunt 
and Nercha dialects is absent (Vasilevi¢ 1948). Cf. 


Literary Ewenki togo ‘fire’; Barguzin Ewenki toyo ~ North-Baikal Ewenki 
towo ~ to (cf. Nanai tao; Ulcha tawa; Manchu tuwa); 

Literary Ewenki tuge ‘winter’; Barguzin Ewenki tuye ~ North-Baikal 
Ewenki tuwe ~ tue (cf. Nanai; Ulcha tue; Manchu tuweri); 

Literary Ewenki juga ‘summer’; Barguzin Ewenki juwya ~ North-Baikal 
Ewenki juwa ~ jua (cf. Nanai jua; Ulcha jua ~ fuwa; Manchu juwari). 


Another possible explanation is that the borrowing took place when the change 
of VGV> WV was in progress in Mongolic languages. Cf. the data of the Leiden 
manuscript—the Middle Mongolic source of 1343 written in Arabic script, in 
which this change is evidenced (see Poppe 1927: 1020; Rassadin 1982: 49): 


Leiden awuski ‘lungs’ ~ Literary Mongolian ayuski; 

Leiden ebcewiin ‘sternum, chest; brisket’ ~ Literary Mongolian ebcigiin; 
Leiden ewiiden ‘door’ ~ Literary Mongolian egiiden; 

Leiden itawun ‘partridge’ ~ Literary Mongolian itayun; 

Leiden sibawun ‘bird’ ~ Literary Mongolian sibayun, etc. 


8 Cf. Khalkha gogod (< *yoyo +d) ‘variety of wild leek’, gogol (< *yoyo +/) ‘a variety of the 
Liliaceae Hall. 
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(c) In the third group of Ewenki loanwords, instead of the guttural VGV in 
the intervocalic position, we find a devoiced VKV, which does not evolve 
into a long vowel in Modern Mongolic. In Middle-Mongolic sources it is 
also unvoiced as in Ewenki loanwords. This phonetic criterion may be 
the evidence of the presence of the original Mongolic *VKV, which was 
voiced and did not develop into the secondary long vowel, e.g. 


(13) Barguzin Ewenki idokon, Nercha Ewenki idaken ‘shamaness’ « Mongolic 
iduyan < *idugan: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY iduqan; Yiyu idwan; ZY n.a.; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid iduyan; 
Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian iduyan ~ uduyan; Modern non-archaic: Buryat 
udagan; Khalkha udgan; Kalmuck udyan; Modern archaic: KhamniganT uda- 
gan; Dagur yadagan; East Yugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan 
n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol n.a.; 


(14) Barguzin Ewenki kalbaka ‘spoon’ « Mongolic galbaya ‘spoon’ < *galba- 
GAn {Mongolic VN: Poppe GWM § 149} < *galbaga < Turkic *qalbV- ‘to 
stratch’: cf. Old Turkic gasuq ‘spoon’ < gasi-(X)K {Turkic VN: Erdal 1991: 
224}: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. galbuy-a; MNT qalbuqa; HY qalbuqa; Yiyu n.a.; 
ZY qalbuqa; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. galbuya ~ yal- 
buya; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid galbuya; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian galbay-a(n) ~ 
qalbuy-a(n); Modern non-archaic: Buryat xalbaga; Sayan Buryat xalbaga ‘boat 
paddle’; Lower Uda Buryat kalbaga; Khalkha xalbaga; Kalmuck xalwya; Mod- 
ern archaic: KhamniganT xalbaga; Dagur xalbey; EYugur xalgwa; MonguorH 
xaulga; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(15) Nercha Ewenki mekejin ‘sow, female wild boar’ < Mongolic megeji < 
*mekejin ‘sow’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY mekeji; Yiyu n.a.; ZY mekejin; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kira- 
kos n.a.; Literary Mongolian megeji; Modern non-archaic: Buryat megeze; Khal- 
kha megj; Kalmuck meg’dzi; Modem archaic: KhamniganT megedzin ~ meked- 
Zin ~ mingedzin; Dagur maya/; EYugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; 
Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a. 
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(16) Barguzin Ewenki unukan ‘foal on his first year’ « Mongolic unayan < 
*unuqan: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. unayan; MNT unuqan; HY unugan; Yiyu 
una|y]a; ZY unugon; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden unayan; Ibn-Muh. unaya; Muq. 
unayan; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid unuqan; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian unayan; 
Modern non-archaic: Buryat, Khalkha unaga(n); Kalmuck; Modern archaic: 
KhamniganT unaga(n); Dagur n.a.; East Yugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM 
n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa unayan; Mogol n.a.; 


It is important to note that in the Middle Mongolic sources in front-vowel words 
the guttural consonants were marked by -g- and -k-, while in back-vowel words 
the guttural consonant was only -q-. In this way, the next two Ewenki loanwords 
with the unvoiced VAV assume the original consonant, in spite of presence of 
Middle Mongolic forms, which were marked with the voiced VgV: 


(17) Barguzin Ewenki kelteke ‘one-eyed, curve, crooked; freak, cripple’ < Mon- 
golic keltegei ‘slanting, askew, inclined; divergent, incorrect; unfair, bi- 
ased, partial’ < *kelte+GAi < *keltekei: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT keltegei; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; 
‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden keltegei; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. keltegei; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; 
Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian keltegei; Modern non-archaic: Buryat xeltegi; 
Khalkha xeltgt; Kalmuck kelt?gé; Modern archaic: KhamniganT keltegi; Dagur 
kaltyt; EYugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; 
Moghol n.a. 


(18) Barguzin Ewenki kureken ~ kurakan; Nercha, North-Baikal Ewenki kure- 
ken ‘husband of the younger sister’ < Mongolic kiiregen < *kiireken ‘hus- 
band of one’s daughter or sister; son-in-law; bridegroom’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. kiiregen; MNT giiregen ~ giirigen; HY giiregen; 
Yiyu ktirgen; ZY kiirgen; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. kiirgen; Mug. kiire- 
gen; Ist. kiirgen; Rasulid ktirgen; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian Aiirgen; Mod- 
ern non-archaic: Buryat xiirge(n); Khalkha xiirgen; Kalmuck kiirgn; Modern 
archaic: KhamniganT kiirigen ~ kérigén; Dagur xuryun; EYugur kergen; Mon- 
guorH kurgén; MonguorM kurgen; Baoan kurgan; Santa qugon; Moghol n.a.; 


There are two Ewenki loanwords that contain the probably original *VqV. 
Because of a lack Middle Mongolic data, our supposed reconstruction can be 
confirmed only by Ewenki loanwords: 
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(19) Nercha Ewenki cindakan ‘polar hare’ < Mongolic cindayan < *¢indakan 
‘white hare or rabbit, polar hare’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags- 
pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos 
n.a.; Literary Mongolian cinday-a(n); Modern non-archaic: Buryat sandaga(n); 
Khalkha candaga; Kalmuck tsind*yan; Modern archaic: KhamniganT cinda- 
ga(n); Dagur n.a.; EYugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; 
Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(20) Barguzin Ewenki dorokon ‘hedgehog’ < Mongolic doroyon < *doroqon 
‘badger’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags- 
pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; 
Literary Mongolian doroyon; Modern non-archaic: Buryat; Khalkha dorgon; 
Kalmuck n.a.; Modern archaic: KhamniganT dorogo(n) ~ dorgo(n); Dagur n.a.; 
East Yugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Mogol 
n.a.; 


However, Ewenki words cannot in all cases confirm the possibility of the origi- 
nal VKV, which was later voiced in Mongolic and not contracted to a secondary 
long vowel in Modern Mongolic. It is an interesting fact that generally all these 
examples belong to the Nercha Ewenki dialect. Possibly these loanwords were 
borrowed in the “transitional” period. 


(21) Nercha Ewenki keltege ‘crucian’ < Mongolic keltege < *kelteke ‘crucian, 
crucian-carp ( fish)’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags- 
pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Mug. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos 
n.a.; Literary Mongolian keltege; Modern non-archaic: Buryat xeltegene ‘bream’; 
Khalkha xelteg; Kalmuck n.a.; Modern archaic: KhamniganT keltege; Dagur 
kaltay; EYugur n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; 
Moghol n.a.; 


(22) Nercha Ewenki kuluguna ‘mouse’ « Mongolic quluyana ‘mouse, rat’ < 
quia ‘dark brown, dark gray’ +GAnA {Mongolic NN: Poppe GWM § ng} 
< *quluqana: 
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cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. quluyan-a ~ qulayan-a; MNT quluqana; HY 
quluqana; Yiyu qulyuna; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags-pa quluqana; Leiden qulquna; Ibn- 
Muh. qulyuna; Mugq. qulyuna; Ist. qulyuna; Rasulid qulugana; Kirakos n.a.; Lit- 
erary Mongolian quluyan-a; Modern non-archaic: Buryat xulgana ~ xulganan; 
Khalkha xulgana; Kalmuck xulyn; Modern archaic: KhamniganT xulugana; 
Dagur n.a.; EYugur yunlag ~ yunaglag ~ xunagla; MonguorH xunagla ~ xana- 
gla; MonguorM quargvarna; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(23) Nercha Ewenki tamaga ‘road sign, direction sign’ < Mongolic tamaya < 
*tamaqa ‘seal, stamp; brand; branding iron’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. tamy-a; MNT n.a.; HY tamqa; Yiyu tama[y|a; ZY 
tamqa; ‘Phags-pa tamqa ~ tamga; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. tamya; Mug. tamya; 
Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian tamay-a(n); Modern 
non-archaic: Buryat tamga; Khalkha tamga; Kalmuck tamya; Modern archaic: 
KhamniganT tamaga; Dagur n.a.; EYugur n.a.; MonguorH tamaga; MonguorM 
n.a.; Baoan tamka; Santa n.a.; Moghol n.a.; 


(24) Nercha Ewenki tugucek ‘stump’ « Mongolic tégiiceg < *tdkiiceg ‘a charred 
stump of a tree’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. n.a.; MNT n.a.; HY n.a.; Yiyu n.a.; ZY n.a.; ‘Phags- 
pa n.a.; Leiden n.a.; Ibn-Muh. n.a.; Muq. n.a.; Ist. n.a.; Rasulid n.a.; Kirakos 
n.a.; Literary Mongolian tégiiceg; Modern non-archaic: Buryat tiigseg; Khalkha 
tégcég; Kalmuck n.a.; Modern archaic: KhamniganT n.a.; Dagur n.a.; EYugur 
n.a.; MonguorH n.a.; MonguorM n.a.; Baoan n.a.; Santa n.a.; Moghol—. 


The next example may also assume the possibility of the original *VAV, which 
was later voiced in Mongolic and not contracted to a secondary long vowel in 
Modern Mongolic. An interesting fact that the Middle Mongolic initial h- is not 
preserved and shows the “later” period of borrowing: 


(25) Nercha Ewenki elegen ‘liver’ « Mongolic elegen < heligen < *heliken ‘liver; 
breast, belly; blood relative’: 


cf. Middle Mongolic: Precl.Mo. eligen; MNT helige(n) ~ elige; HY heligen; Yiyu 
helige; ZY heligen; ‘Phags-pa n.a.; Leiden helegen; Ibn-Muh. heligen; Mug. eligen; 
Ist. n.a.; Rasulid helige; Kirakos n.a.; Literary Mongolian elige; Modern non- 
archaic: Buryat elge(n); Khalkha eleg; Kalmuck elgn; Modern archaic: Khamni- 
ganT ilige(n) ~ elige(n) ~ iligii(n); Dagur xalay; EYugur heleyen; MonguorH xalg3; 
MonguorM xarge; Baoan helge; Santa n.a.; Moghol ilkan ‘heart’. 
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Conclusion 


The answer to the question why instead of the intervocalic VGV in some 
Mongolic words there is a long vowel, while it was preserved other words, 
can probably be found in Ewenki loanwords. This paper discusses twenty-five 
Ewenki data in which the Mongolic intervocalic VGV was preserved, devoiced 
or changed to the bilabial VwV. The different changes assume a different origin 
of the Mongolic consonant. Besides the Middle-Mongolic data, the Ewenki 
loanwords strengthen the possibility of the presence of two different original 
guttural consonants, *VGV and *VKV. The first one later developed into a long 
vowel in Modern Mongolic, while the second was voiced and was preserved in 
Modern Mongolic. 

As expected the Khamnigan Mongol and Dagur data do not help in this 
solution. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Contraction, anticipation et persévération en 
mongol xalx: quelques réflexions 


Jacques Legrand 


A partir de quelques observations portant sur des faits connus de la langue 
mongole, en particulier dans leur réalisation xalx, nous souhaitons ici reve- 
nir sur des faits linguistiques susceptibles de contribuer a ce que |’ étude de 
la langue mongole fournisse un éclairage intéressant a des questions, dont cer- 
taines centrales, de la linguistique générale et qui ne nous semblent pas avoir 
retenu une attention suffisante. 

Ces remarques se concentrent sur certains aspects de la composition de 
suffixes grammaticaux mongols complexes et sur les mécanismes qui y inter- 
viennent mais leurs implications sont loin de s’y limiter. Ces phénoménes, qui 
soulignent un contraste entre la réalité effectivement observable et l’image 
largement répandue d’ une formation des unités significatives par «agglutina- 
tion», concaténation linéaire des unités élémentaires s’assemblant en une 
unité plus complexe, tiennent a la fois a des faits de coarticulation (variabilité 
des réalisations des phonémes en fonction du contexte phonétique et proso- 
dique) et a des mécanismes de contraction faisant intervenir dans la produc- 
tion de la parole les effets complémentaires, fondamentaux et permanents de 
l'anticipation et de la persévération. 


1 Remarques préliminaires 


Dans la mesure ot les faits examinés ici sont pour certains d’ entre eux régulié- 
rement notés par |’écrit cependant que d’ autres présentent une réalité exclu- 
sivement orale mais n’ excluent pas les effets d’ éventuels feed-backs de |’ écrit, 
une précaution préliminaire concerne la place réservée a!’ écrit dans |’ analyse 
des faits tant synchroniques que diachroniques. Les formes écrites sont le plus 
souvent réputées représenter des états antérieurs de la langue et leurs varia- 
tions graphiques ou orthographiques illustreraient par définition des change- 
ments linguistiques. Sans rejeter totalement certains aspects de cette vision, les 
choses sont toutefois plus complexes. 

Ala différence des changements phonétiques et phonologiques eux-mémes, 
largement spontanés (méme si des impulsions importantes peuvent étre pro- 
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voquées par des changements de composition de la communauté parlante, 
d initiatives politiques ou autres), les changements intervenant a!’ écrit sont, 
plus souvent que des évolutions proprement linguistiques, |’ effet de variations 
directement et délibérément imposées, jusqu’a des actes de politique linguis- 
tique, traduisant des états eux-mémes variables de la conscience linguistique. 
Les formes et variations orthographiques, sans étre la représentation directe 
d’ états variables de la langue, moins encore des modeéle s’ imposant a la langue 
et a ses réalisations, temoigne d’ une dynamique de la conscience linguistique 
qu il convient de prendre en considération 

Cette conscience linguistique, dimension centrale de la conscience sociale 
et de la culture mongole dans la longue durée, est particuliérement opératoire 
dans le cas de la langue mongole et de ses rapports a! écrit. Il n’ est pas fortuit, 
de ce point de vue, que la longue tradition d’ approches et de traitements trés 
divers de I’écrit et de ses rapports avec la langue mongole apporte les nom- 
breux témoignages d’une conscience linguistique aigué et durable, mais nul- 
lement invariable: rapport entre création de I’empire de Cinggis qan et adop- 
tion d’une écriture ;! invention et mise en ceuvre de multiples écritures (ainsi 
des écritures Soyombo et Ecriture carrée horizontale créées a quelques années 
d intervalle au XVIéme s. par le méme Zanabazar) et multiplicité des réformes 
et refontes de celles-ci, entrée en usage simultanée de plusieurs écritures repo- 
sant elles-mémes sur des logiques graphiques et orthographiques distinctes, 
comme le montre la cohabitation—d ailleurs souvent conflictuelle—entre les 
écritures uigur-mongole et ‘Phags-pa, mais aussi bien stir les épisodes de lati- 
nisation et de cyrillisation du XXéme s., sans que ces cas soient isolés. On 
peut y ajouter de nombreux témoignages de |’ attention portée par la culture 
mongole aux faits de langue, qu’il s’agisse de l'association, unique dans sa 
durée, entre une culture littéraire ot |’écrit et |’ oral s’alimentent mutuelle- 
ment sans se nuire.? Qu’ il s’ agisse du jirtiken-ii tolitu ‘Miroir du coeur’ (parfois 
altéré en _jirtiken-ii tolta ‘Aorte du coeur’), trés précoce traité linguistique mon- 
gol du grand traducteur et poéte Chos-kyi ‘od-zer (CojiZi Odzer), composé vers 
1305 et qui ne nous est malheureusement connu que par des commentaires 


1 L’épisode mentionnant le réle du lettré uigur Tatatonga a la p. 36v de I’ Altan tob¢i de Mergen 
gegegen (BazjaHxamlo0B 1970: 101, 151, 333), méme s'il peut étre considéré comme douteux 
et si, comme le souligne G. Kara (Kara 2005: 28), le passage considéré ne constitue pas une 
preuve, a du moins le mérite de constituer, dans une source du XVIIIéme s., un rappel de 
importance accordée dans la longue durée par la tradition mongole aI’ élaboration d’ une 
écriture répondant a un besoin majeur de I’ empire cinggisqanide en formation. 

2 Kara Gyérgy 2005; Legrand Jacques 1993 
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du XVIIléme s.,3 ou de nombreuses occurrences, tant savantes que populaires. 
On notera encore la place des multiples faits de maitrise de |’émission orale 
et de virtuosité articulatoire dans les divers genres et styles du chant mongol 
défiant une transposition écrite, qu’ il s’agisse du xddémij ou du urtyn duu, par 
ailleurs inséparables des innombrables tiirgen xelleg ‘dits rapides’, xel ziigsriiii- 
lex iig ‘mots pour dresser la langue’, ensemble de procédés et de techniques 
d’ apprentissage et de perfectionnement de la virtuosité en matiére d’ élocution 
rapide etc. 

Pour la période récente (depuis les années 30 du XXéme siécle environ), une 
attention majeure doit étre portée aux effets croisés dans des contextes sociaux, 
idéologiques et politiques multiples, de la persistance d’ une conscience lin- 
guistique autochtone profondément ancrée dans la pratique de tres nombreux 
locuteurs malgré sa confrontation avec une représentation et une normali- 
sation largement dictées par des visions et une conceptualisation étrangeéres 
de la langue mongole. Nous pensons d’ ailleurs moins ici a |’ introduction de 
l’écriture cyrillique en tant que telle (les écritures antérieures étaient elles- 
méme empruntées a des graphies étrangéres, qu il s’ agisse des écritures kitan, 
uigur-mongole, ‘Phags-pa ou Soyombo, ce qui n’empécha pas le développe- 
ment d’une tres riche tradition linguistique) qu’ a |’ introduction — et a la géné- 
ralisation dés la formation scolaire, 4 |’échelle de générations entiéres — 
d’ images et de schémas de la langue, de son systéme et de son économie large- 
ment transférées depuis des visions étrangéres. 

Pour nous en tenir a la situation contemporaine, un paysage complexe se 
dessine en effet, dans lequel interférent entre eux les différents types de rap- 
port de!’ écrit al’ oral, les priorités différentes propres par exemple a la dimen- 
sion morphémique prédominante de!’ écriture uigur-mongole,* la ot’ écriture 
cyrillique cherche a s’ appuyer sur un rapprochement considéré comme néces- 
saire entre notation écrite et réalisation orale. Ceci n’empéche d’ ailleurs nulle- 
ment la «nouvelle écriture » d’ emprunter de trés nombreux procédés et repré- 
sentations a sa devanciére, sources de multiples confusions tant pratiques que 
théoriques. 

Sans développer davantage lI’examen des multiples problémes qui mérite- 
raient ici notre attention, soulignons que de trés nombreuses descriptions de 


3 Uspsxcogxom J]. 2002: 202-209 ; Jamauucypa LI. 1999: 132-134, 149-152 

4 Celle-ci apparait par exemple dans la notation systématique du trait de palatalisation conso- 
nantique par |’ écriture uigur-mongole, y compris dans les contextes ou il est inaudible. C’est 
le cas des consonnes palatalisées en contexte vocalique antérieur, ot la palatalisation ne 
donne pas lieu a une réalisation perceptible, a I’ exception des consonnes palatales palata- 
lisées [z] > [2]; [c] > [€]; [s] > [8], dont la palatalisation reste perceptible en tous contextes. 
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faits linguistiques mongols sont souvent faussées par une «lecture» devant 
trop a une perception lourdement influencée par les apparences d’ un systeme 
graphique et orthographique incorrectement ou incomplétement interprété. 
A titre d’ exemple, nous ne citerons que la confusion massive qui frappe la per- 
ception et la présentation du trait de «longueur» des voyelles. Ce trait, bien 
présent dans la phonologie des voyelles mongoles est en effet presque systé- 
matiquement assimilé a sa représentation graphique cyrillique (une lettre = 
voyelle « bréve», deux lettres = voyelle «longue») sans qu’ il soit tenu compte 
du fait que les données graphiques reposent sur une double convention rendue 
possible par |’ exclusion réciproque des deux contextes dans lesquels se mani- 
feste leur opposition: voyelle initiale ou voyelle non initiale. Si l’ opposition 
orthographique entre une «lettre-voyelle» et deux «lettres-voyelles» (a/aa, 
3/29, 0/00, e/ee, y/yy, y/yy, u/ui) transmet bien en contexte initial la perti- 
nence phonologique de |’ opposition de longueur en mongol, il n’en va pas 
de méme dans le cas du contexte non-initial. La présence d’ une voyelle pho- 
nologique, sans référence a sa longueur, celle-ci étant non distinctive, y est 
notée par |’enchainement de deux «lettres-voyelles» (aa, 39, 00, 60, Vy, YY; 
de rares exceptions concernant des mots d’emprunts, ou translittérant des 
conventions propres al’ écriture uigur-mongole).5 II n’ en va pas de méme pour 
usage d’une lettre-voyelle unique. Le fait noté par cette lettre (a, 9, 0, 6, 1) 
n’est tout simplement pas une voyelle phonologique mais soit la représenta- 
tion d’ une sonorisation (phonétique: [a], dans ce cas sans portée distinctive) 
d’une chaine continue de consonnes, soit, ce qui est plus fondamental pour le 
systéme phonologique mongol, la présence d’ un trait de palatalisation (u, b) ou 
de vocalisation (a, 9, 0, e) affectant la consonne qui précéde dans la chaine gra- 
phique et susceptible, pour sa part, d’entrer en opposition distinctive, et donc 
phonologique, avec toute autre consonne, y compris dans des degrés de per- 
tinence variables avec les consonnes produites au méme point d’ articulation, 
des oppositions pouvant ainsi se manifester entre des variantes multiples du 
phoneme /n/, telles que la variante «nue» (ni palatalisée ni vocalisée) [ng] 
(voire [1)]), la variante palatalisée [fi] (a la palatalisation d’ intensité au demeu- 
rant variable: de [n’] a [n‘]) et enfin la ou les variantes vocalisées, les plus 
difficiles a repérer sans recourir a des opérations de commutation parfois fasti- 


5 A titre d’exemples du premier type, l’adoption de cette convention dans de nombreux 
emprunts monosyllabiques récents: 6aap ‘bar’, Moog ‘mode’, Hoor ‘note’, etc.; pour!’ autre cas, 
l usage d’ une seule lettre, souvent prise pour une voyelle, concerne des faits orthographiques 
propres a!’ écriture uigure-mongole, dans ce cas translittérée en cyrillique sans que leur statut 
phonologique soit d’ ailleurs clairement élucidé: ex. -tugai / -tiigei > -ryrait / -ryraii; -sugai / 
-stigei > -cyraii / -cyrai; -gtun > -rryx / -rryH 
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dieuses et dans lesquelles la présence de la sonorisation [a], passant d’ un statut 
phonétique a une réalité phonologique, dote la consonne qu elle affecte d’ une 
pertinence potentiellement forte. Ainsi, dans les marques de détermination ou 
d’actualisation du systéme verbal et dans un méme contexte, ici immédiate- 
ment derriére un radical verbal ou derriére une combinaison porteuse d’ une 
combinatoire verbale, un [ng] «“n” nu» est-il la marque d’un déterminant 
verbal (« gérondif»), cependant qu’un [n?] est une actualisation prédicative 
(«indicatif»). On voit ici se manifester un phénomene dont la langue mon- 
gole impose |’ incorporation a la notion méme de pertinence—la variabilité de 
cette pertinence elle-méme. 


2 Faits observés 


Une premiere observation concerne la parenté remarquable qui réunit, a con- 
dition de prendre en considération leurs réalisations orales, deux constructions 
qu il n’ est pourtant pas courant de rassembler: 


A) Notre attention a été attirée de longue date par les rapprochements et les 
comparaisons qu’ imposent I’ unité complexe, de réalisation strictement orale 
[-zine / -cin?],6 extrémement fréquente en xalx contemporain bien que ne 
bénéficiant ni de reconnaissance formelle ni de notation écrite propre. Les 
nombreux locuteurs mongols et nos informateurs réguliers, en particulier les 
lecteurs de langue mongole a |’INALCO, auxquels nous avons soumis ce fait 
depuis de trés longues années ont une réaction immédiate et unanime, au 
point que I’ intérét que présentait son observation pouvait sembler marginal: 
cette combinaison est d’ une part bien connue des locuteurs et elle est considé- 
rée d’ autre part a juste titre comme n’étant rien d’ autre que |’ enchainement 
d’un lexéme verbal + gérondif en [-z / -¢] avec un indicatif éventuel du verbe 
auxiliaire [bai-] ‘étre’ > [ba‘n?], aboutissant 4 une construction prédicative 
d’ une trés grande fréquente: [-2Z bain?], dont elle n’ est qu’ une variante contrac- 
tée. En un mot, sans la moindre opinion discordante, il est considéré qu’ un 
locuteur pronongant a I’ oral [ex Cin’ irz bain®] ‘ta mére arrive’ (‘va arriver’), 
forme la plus développée correspondant le mieux a la norme, en |’ occurrence 


6 On veillera 4 ne pas confondre la combinaison présentée ici, adjointe a un radical verbal 
préalablement reconnu comme tel (comme dans |’ exemple ir*- ire- upa- ‘venir’ > [irzin?]) 
et l’actualisation prédicative éventuelle [-n?] affectant un verbe produit par le suffixe de 
dérivation verbalisante [—Z'—] sur radical nominal: [xon’] goni xoup ‘ovin’ > [xon’ Z'—] qonizi- 


XOHB2KU- ‘accroitre son cheptel ovin’ > [xon’zin?] 
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a une restitution orale de I’ écrit mais sans doute loin d’ étre dominante dans 
la pratique orale courante, peut s’en tenir a cette formulation mais peut aussi 
réaliser un enchainement [ex Cin’ irZwa‘n?] ou enfin [ex Cin’ irzin?] (les trois 
énoncés étant de méme sens). 

Le caractére consciemment interchangeable de ces réalisations, toutes lici- 
tes mais tout au plus susceptibles de connoter un type d’intervention orale — 
depuis une expression délibérément contrélée et normée, cette derniére visant 
a une proximité directe avec |’ écrit, jusqu’a une expression libre, voire «rela- 
chée», apparait ainsi 4 travers un continuum formel: il n’ est pas surprenant, 
dans une perspective sociolinguistique, que ce soit le discours normé (cadre 
scolaire, discours officiel, etc.) qui se tienne au plus prés d’ une reproduction de 
l écrit. Mais il y a plus: le continuum formel que nous évoquons ici permet de 
mettre en évidence une trajectoire reliant une structure syntaxique clairement 
identifiable dans sa forme normative la plus développée, [-2 bain] a des phases 
dans lesquelles intervient un degré croissant de contraction s’ accompagnant 
de transformations réguliérement repérables grace a des marqueurs associant 
oral et écrit. 

Dans cette forme développée, nous pouvons observer un schéma syntaxique 
ou morphosyntaxique classique, le déterminant verbal initial, par définition 
antéposé a son déterminé, conservant son identité propre et impactant un 
verbe auxiliaire, luirméme parfaitement identifiable, qui peut éventuellement 
recevoir toutes autres marques tant d’actualisation [-z bain?] -» 6aiina, [-Z 
bais*n] -« Gaiican, [-Z baiw] -« Gait, [-Z bait"ya‘] - Gaiiryraii, etc. que de 
détermination [-Z baizZ] -» 6aipx, [-2 ba‘yad] -« 6aitraag, [-2Z bait®l] -* 6ait- 
tas, etc. Dans cette situation, les deux unités verbe+z et auxiliaire [bai~] 6ai1- 
conservent clairement leur propre statut et, surtout, le verbe auxiliaire main- 
tient simultanément non seulement sa réalisation initiale bilabiale occlusive 
[b], mais également le timbre de sa voyelle initiale, la diphtongue [a‘]. Dans 
une phase intermédiaire, par contre, la délimitation des deux termes de la com- 
binaison [irZwain?] tend a s’estomper dans une réalisation coarticulée dans 
laquelle la consonne bilabiale occlusive perd ce trait au profit d’une émission 
labiale fricative [v], [w] ou [B] cependant que la diphtongue [a‘] se détimbre 
en [a‘]. Enfin, une phase extréme aboutit a la réalisation d’ un méme ensemble 
d’ éléments significatifs, fusionnés en un méme complexe, désormais suffixe 
de plein exercice, ot!’ élément déterminant verbal [—2] reste immédiatement 
repérable, de méme que!’ unité d’ actualisation prédicative de I’ auxiliaire, mais 
ot le radical du verbe auxiliaire (chaine initiale jusqu’ a la voyelle initiale inclu- 
sivement) est désormais strictement élidé. Ce fait met en jeu les mécanismes 
de production de suffixes complexes dont les ressorts sont au premier chef 
les processus de contraction impliquant anticipation et persévération. Ceux-ci 
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sont caractéristiques des réalisations et des conduites orales, pour le langage 
humain en général et pour chaque langue dans des conditions qui lui sont 
propres. Signalons au passage que si le verbe auxiliaire est susceptible de rece- 
voir de multiples marques d’actualisation ou de détermination, il ne s’ ensuit 
pas que toutes ces combinaisons sont susceptibles d’ aboutir a la formation 
de suffixes stabilisés et clairement reconnus par la conscience linguistique. 
Ainsi, sauf inadvertance de notre part, il ne nous semble pas—al’ exception de 
[bain?] 6aitHa, que les autres formes de I’ auxiliaire [ba‘~] 6aii- indiquées plus 
haut ([bais*n] 6aiican, [ba‘w] 6aiis, [ba't"ya‘] 6aiiryraii, [bai Z] Oaipx, [ba‘yad] 
6aitraag, [ba't?l] Gaiiran, etc.) soient en mesure d’entrer dans des combinai- 
sons contractées sur le méme modeéle que [-Zin? / -¢in?]. 


B) C'est le diagnostic portant sur la structure de cette unité complexe qui 
appelle un rapprochement avec d’ autres procédés suffixaux et avec leur mode 
de formation. Le plus évident de ces rapprochements concerne |’ actualisation 
indicative «non accomplie» [-ze / -ée] (écrit. uigur-mongole: -zuqui, forme 
modemnisée -zei -cei; cyrillique: -»«99 / -499), ainsi que ses variantes ortho- 
graphiques contextuelles (-zuqui / -cuqui / -ziiktii/ -ciikiii). Cette unité com- 
posite est clairement reconnue comme intégrée par la conscience linguis- 
tique mongole au «catalogue» normatif des formes «grammaticales». Elle 
jouit — a juste titre — d’une place bien établie dans le paradigme des unités 
d'actualisation verbale et est présente tant dans les descriptions de la langue 
mongole que dans de multiples outils pédagogiques méme si ses effets et son 
contenu sémantiques, sous |’ effet d’ une volonteé classificatoire alignée sur le 
modeéle des «temps» des langues européennes, sont souvent décrits de fagon 
insatisfaisante. I] est au demeurant fréquent que soient soulignées sa présence 
privilégiée dans des modes d’ expression écrite et sa relative rareté a |’ oral. Il 
est toutefois 4 signaler qu’ elle est reconnue comme un suffixe d’ actualisation 
prédicative verbale parmi les autres (le plus souvent cataloguées selon leur 
contenu sémantique ou supposé tel) et qu’ il est rare qu’ une attention suffisante 
soit prétée a sa structure propre. Ainsi peut-on rencontrer des assertions qui 
identifient le «q» ou «k» comme la marque de «!’ allongement de la voyelle» 
ou en proposent une transcription erronée en «y/ g»? 

Lunité [-Ze / -¢e] et la combinaison [-Z bain? > -2'n?], bien que I’ une soit pré- 
sente a |’ écrit alors que l’autre reste un procédé strictement oral, présentent 
de ce point de vue une identité formelle frappante. Pour I’ essentiel, il est pos- 
sible d’affirmer qu’il s’agit d’ unités de statut équivalent, produites selon un 


7 Beffa1975: 82 
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modeéle commun. Leur différence principale repose sur le choix de deux verbes 
auxiliaires ‘€tre’ différents, toutefois déterminés par le méme gérondif [-z / -¢] 
-2U -cu, > -4. Dans le cas de [-Zin? / -¢in?], |’ observation des variantes orales 
montrait qu’ il s’ agit du verbe [-ba‘] bai- (baji-) ‘étre’.8 Dans le cas de [-Ze / -ce], 
il s’agit d’un autre verbe auxiliaire, le verbe [a-] ‘étre’. Celui-ci est ici affecté 
de l'un de ses participes, [-x / -x"'] (écrit. uigur-mongole: -qu -qué | -kii -kiii 
> aqui (-aqui); cyrillique: -x -xyii/-xyii), dont le contenu est le ‘terme assi- 
gné al’événement’, d’ ot la valeur de «futur» qui lui est attribuée lorsque cet 
événement appelle une identification temporelle mais qui peut aussi corres- 
pondre a une finalité ou a une capacité potentielle, comme dans Hucax oxz0y 
[nis®*x ong?c] ‘avion’ lit. ‘barque a voler’, yeaax mawun [ugax masin] uyaqu 
masin-a (= yeaaneoiH mawux [ugalgin masin] uyalya-jin masin-a, désormais 
plus fréquent) ‘machine a laver’, etc. La forme non contractée de cette unité 
serait ax, axui [ax"'],9 mais ici, du fait de la suffixation, elle subit d’une part 
l élision de son radical (voyelle [a-] indiquée plus haut), mais également perd 
méme la consonne [x"], qui ne subsiste que sous la forme de sa seule vocalisa- 
tion palatalisée ["‘/e‘], improprement identifiée comme une voyelle antérieure 
invariable «99» par I’ écriture cyrillique (s’il s’agit bien d’un fait phonique 
appartenant au vocalisme antérieur au sens large, c’ est du fait de la palatali- 
sation et non en raison de la présence phonologique d’ un timbre vocalique qui 
ne peut se manifester dans ce contexte). Nous observons ici une intéressante 
distanciation entre réalisations écrite et orale, la forme écrite uigur-mongole 
maintenant un modeéle strict d’élision du seul radical du verbe auxiliaire [a- 
] et laissant subsister intacte la forme suffixale [-x"']. Par contre, I’ oralisation 
pousse a |’extréme le glissement phonique en ne transmettant en définitive 


8 L'examen des diverses expressions verbales de |’« étre » en mongol, au moins sous la forme 
des trois unités [-ba‘], [a-] et [bol-], ainsi d’ ailleurs que de la synonymie, appellerait d’ amples 
développements tant sémantiques que pragmatiques 

9 Que nous retrouvons d’ailleurs dans le terme [aZ ax"'] azu aqui ax axyii ‘économie, exploi- 
tation’, néologisme forgé au XXéme siécle. Les deux variantes du participe /-x/, soit [-x?] -qu 
-x et [-xa'] -qui -xyii peuvent étre ici évoquées comme un exemple intéressant de dynamique 
croisée de production du matériau significatif et de diversification lexicale. Si Poppe (1974: 
94) signale que «in the pre-classical language -qu and -qui were used indiscriminately » avant 
que -qui ne puisse plus étre utilisé que comme substantif (plus exactement, -qui devenant la 
forme réguliérement porteuse de suffixes casuels, J.L.), le participe /x/ est effectivement trés 
productif dans le domaine nominal jusqu’ a son adoption comme «forme du dictionnaire » 
pour les verbes a la suite de la cyrillisation, concurrence qui en raréfie |’ emploi jusque dans 
les années 1990, époque a laquelle il réapparait, ce que nous signalait alors notre collégue et 
ami Z. TiimenZargal — avec, a ce qu’il nous semble, une certaine prédilection pour des néolo- 
gismes scientifiques ou médicaux (Radnaabazar 2002). 
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que |’ effet de vocalisation palatalisée [e’] (retenue a son tour par |’ orthographe 
cyrillique sous la forme -99 a laquelle la plupart des grammaires assigne le réle 
d'une exception diabolique a |’ « harmonie vocalique», ce qui ne pourrait étre 
le cas que si c’ était ... une voyelle). 


C) Notons que ce processus de formation des suffixes présente dans le méme 
temps en mongol une remarquable régularité: la suffixation par concaténation 
comportant I’ élision du radical de l’ élément second de la chaine entrant dans 
la production du suffixe peut étre retrouvée dans un nombre important de suf- 
fixes complexes. C’ est par exemple le cas de la négation nominale peyii [iiga*] > 
suffixe -epti [-ga‘]/ [-git']. C’est également ce que nous pouvons constater avec 
la construction dérivée du démonstratif [edii'] edui envi ‘4 ce point’ (formant 
une paire avec son alternatif «éloigné» [tedii'] tedui reguii, approximative- 
ment de méme sens) entrant, sous sa forme « suffixale » [di] -auii /—ayvi, dans 
la production d’ une combinaison avec le participe infinitif formé d’ une voyelle 
non-arrondie [-a] -(u)y-a / -(u)ge -aa* et présentant la méme élision du radi- 
cal de |’ élément second. Le résultat de cette formation est un ensemble stable, 
susceptible d’ étre reconnu comme un suffixe complexe, tel qu’ il apparait par 
exemple dans le terme [iredii'] iregediii upaapyi ‘avenir, futur’ (lit. ‘qui est a ce 
point inaccompl’). Il en va de méme du suffixe de cas « directionnel » [-ru/-rii]- 
-ruu -pyy / -pyy, dérivé du nom [uru] uruyu ypyy ‘vers le bas, vers |’ aval’. 

Sans doute conviendrait-il d’ adjoindre ici une présentation des formes or- 
thographiques spécifiques, pour illustrer les formes multiples sous lesquelles 
la dynamique de la suffixation est prise en compte par la conscience linguis- 
tique mongole et est loin de se réduire a la simple adjonction ou accumula- 
tion d’unités élémentaires indépendantes les uns des autres. Moins encore de 
lettres dont chacune représenterait de fagon univoque une « consonne » ou une 
« voyelle ». Cette démarche est d’ autant plus nécessaire dans le contexte d’ une 
recherche de diagnostics relatifs 4 la continuité de |’ émission et 4 la manifes- 
tation en son sein de faits d’ anticipation et de persévération. Elle excéderait 
malheureusement trés largement les dimensions imparties a la présente inter- 
vention. Aussi nous contenterons-nous de quelques illustrations. Un exemple 
usuel de persévération nous est fourni par la réalisation orale de la négation 
[iiga‘] iigei yryt > [-ga‘]/ [-gii'] > suffixe -ryi. Alors que la dérivation [go'] 
ne comporte en tant que telle aucune labialisation (le dérivé verbal [iigaisg?-] 
ligejisge- yruicrs- |’ atteste, méme si la variante [iigit'sg°-] yryiicra- est tolérée), 
les réalisations dérivées transférent la labialisation du radical [ii-] sur la déri- 
vation suffixale : [-gii'] -ryii et non [-ga'] -rui *-rait. 

Une premiére remarque conceme le maintien ou non de |’unité indépen- 
dante originelle sous une forme suffixale. La ot I’ écriture cyrillique repro- 
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duit 4 peu prés systématiquement et uniformément les élisions du radical 
de |’ élément suffixé, |’ orthographe uigur-mongole présente un tableau plus 
complexe. Sans aller trés au dela de cette constatation, soulignons d’ une part 
que le maintien de I’ unité dans sa forme originelle ou sa transformation en 
unité suffixale spécifique ne semblent pas obéir a une logique uniforme mais 
répondent plutdt a des choix orthographiques intervenus a des stades diachro- 
niques variables sans intervention évidente de variations phonétiques ou pho- 
nologiques. Ainsi, la négation [iiga‘] iigei suffixe -ryit conserve-t-elle invariable- 
ment en écriture uigur-mongole la configuration de |’ unité nominale originelle 
(ex. [nomgit'] = nom tigei, Homryit), a la différence du cas directionnel [-ru] 
ayant sans doute acquis plus tardivement son usage suffixal (la reconnaissance 
d’un statut de marque casuelle a [uru] uruyu ne s'est stabilisée, non sans réti- 
cences, du moins sous la forme suffixale [-ru] -ruu que dans la seconde moitié 
du XXéme siecle). 

La ot le suffixe est ainsi dérivé d'une unité originelle unique et autonome 
(«mot» devenant un suffixe),!° la probabilité reste grande que ce terme passe 
au statut de suffixe sans changement orthographique. L’ adoption de formes 
suffixales spécifiquement adaptées par contraction semble le plus réguliére- 
ment observable dans la formation de suffixes complexes, comme le montrent 
ici les unités de détermination formant suffixe avec |’ unité qui suit. C’ est alors 
cette derniére qui subit |’élision de son radical. Tel est le cas, par exemple, 
avec la formation associant le participe infinitif [-a] -(u)y-a / -(u)ge -aa* et 
le démonstratif [edii'] edui equi pour former le suffixe complexe [-Adii'] -(u) 
yadui | -(u)gedui, -aa*tayii. 

C’est également d’un tel processus associant dans une combinaison con- 
tractée le couple anticipation-persévération que reléve |’enchainement d’un 
verbe déterminant et d’un auxiliaire prédicatif réduit 4 une marque de par- 
ticipe formant un suffixe isolé, le jeu des deux actualisations mises en ceuvre 
permettant de clarifier et d’ affiner le message. C’ est ce que produit ’ enchaine- 
ment du Verbe 1 + participe + Verbe 2 lui-méme réduit a un suffixe de participe 
et entrant donc dans le modeéle d’élision du radical observé ci-dessus: [dorz 
irs°n s°n| ops upcan can, Dor était arrivé; |Dorz ir®x s°n] Jopoe upax can, Dorj 
allait arriver ; [dorz ird°k s°n] Jopsc updze can, Dorj arrivait (habituellement) ; 
etc. A noter que rien n’ empéche le locuteur de produire un énoncé développé, 
dans lequel I’ auxiliaire est réalisé sans élision suffixale: [dorz irs?n (ir*x / ird*k 
/ etc.) bais*n] Zops upcax (upax | updge | etc.) Gaiican, les énoncés produits, 


10 Comme le montre le cas du nom /dugar gzyraap ‘numéro’, suffixé en marque de numéral 
ordinal / -duyar / [-duyar] ~ [-diiger] -duyar -duger -ayraap ~ -azyraap 
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contractés ou non, étant de sens identique (méme si, dans ce dernier cas, le 
premier verbe, déterminant, peut étre associé 4 un déterminant verbal géron- 
dif: Jopsc upac 6atican [ dorz irz bais*n], au prix de la perte de |’ information des 
divers participes actualisateurs). 


3 Observations complémentaires 


D’ autres mécanismes interviennent dans |’ orthographe uigur-mongole. Ils ne 
sont pas confondus avec la langue elle-méme mais constituent des outils essen- 
tiels pour son analyse. Ils sont donc des témoignages majeurs de la conscience 
linguistique mongole et, parfois, de ses évolutions. Nous n’en décrirons ici que 
les aspects pouvant étre rattachés a la fois a I’ économie générale de I’ écriture 
uigur-mongole dans ses rapports avec la langue elle-méme et a la problé- 
matique de la relation anticipation / persévération dans |’ oralité mongole. 
L’écriture uigur-mongole met en ceuvre de nombreux signes qui, s’ils té- 
moignent d'une perception et d’une intelligence remarquables de la conti- 
nuité orale, n’ont pas pour autant une valeur d’ équivalence phonique dis- 
tinctive mais jouent un réle majeur joué a |’oral par divers hiatus (vélaire, 
palatal, labial), eux aussi dépourvu de pertinence phonologique propre mais 
pour autant indispensables aux découpages segmentaux et a la structuration 
de I’ émission. Nous en avons fourni un exemple dans un paragraphe précédent 
avec la présence de boucles intercalaires sans valeur phonique: ainsi, dans le 
suffixe du participe infinitif [-a] -(u)y-a / -(u)ge -aa‘*, une telle boucle s’ avére- 
t-elle nécessaire non pour transmettre un son, mais pour permettre la mise en 
oeuvre d’un inventaire suffixal présentant une forme stable malgré la variation 
des contextes dans lesquels il intervient. La variation contextuelle a prendre en 
compte est ici celle de la terminaison du radical verbal sur lequel le suffixe de 
ce participe doit se connecter. Une observation, méme superficielle, du corpus 
formé par I’ ensemble des radicaux verbaux met en évidence que le plus grand 
nombre des verbes mongols présente un radical se terminant en consonne 
palatalisée ou vocalisée." Pour donner un ordre de grandeur, |’ inventaire des 
radicaux verbaux se terminant en consonne «nue»! ne s’éléve qu’a environ 
220 (auxquels peuvent certes étre ajoutés les tres nombreux dérivés factitifs en 
[-ul-] -(u)yul- / -(u)gul- -yya-*), 4 comparer aux quelques milliers 4 dizaines de 


11 Par exemple grace au recours a un dictionnaire inverse (Boag JI. 1976; Uotimaa LILI. 2006) 
12  \ascrap ruiiryynary / debisger gejigiiliigci ‘consonne de fond’ dans la tradition linguis- 
tique mongole 
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milliers de radicaux en consonnes palatalisées ou vocalisées. Ajoutons sur ce 
point que |’ orthographe uigur-mongole note ces distinctions avec la rigueur la 
plus absolue alors que I’ écriture cyrillique les rend largement indiscernables,8 
ce qui s’accompagne d’un recul perceptible de la conscience de ce fait au sein 
de la communauté linguistique mongole. Les effets de ce déséquilibre quanti- 
tatif sont importants: la palatalisation étant notée par un grand jambage «i» 
et la vocalisation par un petit jambage «a/e», trait malheureusement utilisé 
également pour noter en contexte non initial une voyelle phonologique non 
arrondie /A/ (cyr. aa, 93, 00, ee), l’identité vocalisée ou non des consonnes et 
leurs enchainements font |’ objet d’une notation spécifique trés stricte. Pour 
donner un nouvel exemple, si ]’unité /l/ nue -/- / -1- intervient de fagon impor- 
tante comme commutateur verbo-nominal. Placé en dérivation 4 la fin d’un 
radical verbal, il assure la production d’un nom, |’ adjonction d’un /I/ voca- 
lisé [1?] (uigur mongol -/a- -lu- / cyy. 1a*) produisant I’ effet inverse (permet la 
formation d’un verbe 4a partir d’un nom). L’adjonction directe d’ une voyelle 
formée d’un jambage derriére le jambage de vocalisation de la fin du radical, 
dont la probabilité est ultra-majoritaire, installerait al’ évidence des confusions 
inextricables (ne serait-ce que par le voisinage des deux jambages, susceptibles 
d’étre lus * «ee» pour [g] ou [x]). C’est dans ces conditions que s’installe 
l’'usage de conventions de lettres de démarcation faisant appel aux «g» [y] 
ou «k» [g] mais également a « /» [j], « ji» [ji], «@/» [ij] ou «b» [b/w]. Ainsi la 
séquence [1°] -/a- + [A] -a- prend-elle prioritairement, dans une unité lexicale 
en particulier, la forme [la] -/aya-, -luya-, -lege-, etc., -naat. 

Le recours 4 de multiples équivalents graphiques pour rendre ces hiatus 
meériterait de plus amples développements. Ils ne sont pas, d’ une part, dépour- 
vus de liens avec le reste de |’ outillage articulatoire de la langue mongole et 
témoignent a nouveau de la remarquable intelligence linguistique qui s’y mani- 
feste: le choix des lettres-hiatus est loin d’étre aléatoire et correspond aux 
points d’ articulation vélaire (voire uvulaire), palatal et labial permettant le 
freinage, voire le blocage du passage de I air (friction ou occlusion). La trés 
évidente prédominance des hiatus «vélaires» par rapport aux « palataux» ou 
«labiaux» n'est pas, de ce point de vue, le fait du hasard. I] est 4 observer que 


13. C'est en particulier le cas des formes du participe [-x], employé en cyrillique comme forme 
du dictionnaire et qui, rendant nécessaire la présence d’ une lettre-voyelle entre le radical 
et le suffixe, empéche de percevoir la différence entre radical vocalisé et non-vocalisé: 
/ab-/ [ab-] ab- ap- ‘prendre’ > agax vs /jab?-/ [jaw?-] jabu- aa- ‘aller, partir’ > aBax, ou 
n’apparaissent pas les caractéres distinctifs des deux radicaux. C’ est la raison principale 
qui nous pousse, depuis des décennies, a préconiser |’ emploi du radical nu comme forme 
du dictionnaire ... avec un médiocre succés il faut ’ avouer. 
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ce jeu articulatoire est présent tant a!’ oral qu’a I’ écrit, mais porte dans cha- 
cun de ces deux grands domaines sur des faits différents, temoignant a notre 
sens de la grande attention portée par la conscience linguistique mongole 
aux conditions variables prévalant dans les transmissions orale et écrite de la 
continuité et des modulations du discours. A titre d’ exemple, les hiatus oraux 
qui isolent les successions de voyelles, rendus soit par un [y/g], non phonolo- 
gique, lorsque la voyelle seconde est non-arrondie ([xaranda + a] ‘son crayon’ 
> réalisé [xarandaya]| garanda- ban xapaufaaraa); soit par un [j] en présence 
d’une voyelle seconde arrondie ([xaranda + ul] ‘est-ce un crayon? > réalisé 
[xarandaju] garanda-uu xapaugaa wy. Par contre, cette situation n’ entraine 
pas en régle générale en écriture uigur-mongole |’intervention d’ une lettre- 
hiatus autre que celle qui est incorporée a!’ orthographe normative du suffixe 
considéré. Le recours a ces conventions n'est pas pour autant dicté dans son 
ensemble par une volonté d’ équivalence phonique. 

C’ est sans doute dans cette écriture et dans ses conventions orthographiques 
que la vision systémique d’ une continuité du discours s’ affirme le plus claire- 
ment. Nous pouvons en effet observer des variations orthographiques ne cor- 
respondant pas a des changements phoniques, dont la « boucle intercalaire » 
décrite ci-dessus est une des manifestations. La notation de plusieurs des suf- 
fixes de cas est de ce point de vue révélatrice. Soulignons donc une nouvelle 
fois que I’ image fournie par les faits observés ici ne constitue pas, et ne vise pas 
a représenter des équivalences phoniques immédiates, mais une conception 
beaucoup plus profonde des mécanismes du systéme linguistique 

Outre ce choix des lettres-hiatus, la configuration de ces suffixes présente 
un intérét particulier lorsque des besoins combinatoires aboutissent a la for- 
mation de suffixes complexes associant en particulier suffixes de cas et suf- 
fixes pronominaux. Ainsi le suffixe du cas instrumental, constitué fondamen- 
talement d’une voyelle non arrondie /a/ et d’une dérivée /r/ «nue» (non- 
vocalisée/non-palatalisée) fait-il appel 4 un hiatus initial «palatal» [ij] der- 
riére un nom se terminant en consonne «nue»: [gaz*r] yazar rasap, ‘terre, 
lieu’ > /gazr/+/ar/, yazar-ijar raspaap, ‘par la terre, par terre’; [nom] nom, Hom, 
‘livre, doctrine’ > /nom/ + /Ar/ nom-ijar Homoop, ‘par un livre, selon la doc- 
trine’; et a un hiatus initial « labial» derriére un nom se terminant en consonne 
«palatalisée» ou «vocalisée»: [mor] mori, Mops, ‘cheval’ > / mor/+/ar/, 
[mor‘or|] mori-bar mopwop, ‘a cheval’; [ony*c®] ongyoca, onrou, ‘navette, ba- 
teau, avion’ > / ong°c?/+/Ar/, [ony°cor] ongyoca-bar oxroyoop, ‘en bateau, en 
avion’. La configuration est identique lors de la mise en place d’ un suffixe pro- 
nominal réfléchi, constitué d’ une voyelle non-arrondie (a laquelle s’ adjoint un 
[n] final), précédée de la méme alternative pour la notation d’un hiatus pala- 
tal derriére une consonne «nue»; labial derriére une consonne vocalisée ou 
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palatalisée: [gaz°r] yazar razap, ‘terre’ > /gazr/+/A/, yazar-ijan raspaa, ‘sa terre’; 
[nom] nom Ho, ‘livre’ > /nom/ + /A/, [nomo] Homoo, ‘son livre’ > nom-ijan; 
[mor‘] mori mopp, ‘cheval’ > / mor‘/+/a/, [mor‘o] mori-ban mopuo, ‘son cheval’; 
[ony*c*] ongyoca ourou, ‘avion’ > / ong?c?/+/A/, [ony®co] ongyoca-ban onroyoo, 
‘son avion’. 

L intérét est encore plus grand lorsque plusieurs suffixes se contractent, par 
exemple dans le cas ot. un suffixe de cas est suivi d’un suffixe pronominal 
réfléchi, ainsi que dans plusieurs autres situations: 

Sil’ enchainement des deux suffixes sans notation orthographique intégrée 
reste possible, comme nous |’ avons vu dans |’alternative licite [-zin? / -¢in?] ~ 
[-Z bain?], il est remarquable que des combinaisons contractées puissent étre 
ici aussi relevées dans la formation de suffixes secondaires dont la complexité 
et la régularité de formation doivent étre 4 nouveau soulignées. 

Deux phénomeénes se manifestent dans cette situation, soit isolément dans 
un suffixe, soit réunis dans la notation d’ un méme suffixe: 

Modification de la notation de I’ hiatus initial du second suffixe. Dans les cas 
ou la terminaison du premier suffixe est vocalisée ou palatalisée et oti la nota- 
tion orthographique uigur-mongole réguliére de I’ hiatus initial du second suf- 
fixe est, comme dans |’ instrumental ou le pronom réfléchi abordés plus haut, 
le [b] et le [j], ces unités intervenant précédemment sont remplacés par [y, g]: 


ablatif + réfléchi: /-as/ + /A/ [-ats]+[- a*] -aca (ece) + ban > -aca ban ou 
-acayan | -ecegen 

comitatif + réfléchi: /-t?i/ + /a/ [-t?i]+[- a] -tai/ tai+ ban > -tai-ban ou 
-taiiyan | -teiigen, etc..!* 


Dans le cas du datif-locatif, une deuxiéme transformation intervient: alors 
que la notation écrite uigur-mongole classique de la vocalisation du suffixe est 
représentée par une boucle, suggérant une vocalisation labialisée [-d° /-d°r]~ 
[-d¥ /-d"r] -du/ -dur, et bien que la vocalisation non labialisée «-da » soit attes- 
tée des |’Histoire secréte des Mongols concurremment aux formes «-du» et «- 
dur»,!> la boucle disparait, lors de l’insertion du datif-locatif dans un suffixe 
composite contracté, au profit d’un jambage: -du/ -dur> -de. Dans le méme 
temps, l’hiatus éventuel du second suffixe (dans le présent exemple, le -b-/ -é- 
du pronom réfléchi -ban/ -ijan) se neutralise en -y-/-g- en fonction du contexte 


14 ~~ ‘~V. par ex. Poppe N. 1974: 80-84 
15 Rachewiltz I. de 1972: 211-212, -da: 83 occurrences; 218, -dur et -dur-iyan/-iyen: 75 occu- 
rences 
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vocalique du mot et non plus en fonction du caractére vocalisé ou non de la 
consonne de rattachement. La combinaison obtenue, qui peut une fois encore 
étre maintenue sous la forme -du-ban/ -dur-ijan, évolue en -dayan -degen. Il 
s’agit d’un fait récurrent qui voit aligner les formes orthographiques en boucle 
finale d’unités lexicales ou grammaticales (pour autant que cette distinction 
soit pertinente en mongol) vers des formes ayant recours a un jambage iden- 
tifiant le trait de vocalisation de la consonne qui précéde. Ce fait peut étre 
observé par contraste entre des états diachroniques révélateurs. Ainsi, a partir 
du nom le plus souvent adverbial [ ogt?] oytu ort ‘inexistence, suppression / pas 
du tout, absolument pas”¢ on assiste a la formation d’ un nom [ogt*rg"'] orrop- 
ry désignant I’ ‘univers’” dont la notation en écriture uigur-mongole présente 
une évolution remarquable, une forme ancienne bien attestée oyturyui (com- 
parable de ce point de vue a tous les autres dérivés de [ogt®] oytu ort) s’ étant 
vu substituer au XIXéme ou au début du XXéme siécle une forme « moderne» 
oytaryui.'8 Ici encore, cette évolution, qui ne concerne donc a notre connais- 
sance que le nom [ogt*rg"] orropryii n’est pas l’effet d’une variation pho- 
nique, la vocalisation de [ogt®] ne mettant en jeu aucune voyelle phonologique, 
mais un alignement sur la logique qui réserve largement les marques de voca- 
lisation par «jambage» a une orthographe lexicale, cependant que |’ emploi 
des « boucles » est plus fréquent dans le corps des unités grammaticales, allant, 
comme nous |’ avons vu, jusqu’ a des emplois purement graphiques, sans équi- 
valence phonique. 

La régularité de ce phénoméne est également attestée dans le cas de la 
concaténation du suffixe de cas datif-locatif [-d° /-d°r]~[ -d® /-d¥r] -du/ -dur, 
vu plus haut, avec la « particule » pronominalisante [x‘] -Ai -xu (-xp, -x). Dans 
ce cas, la boucle inhérente a la notation écrite du suffixe datif-locatif est aban- 
donnée au profit d’un jambage: du/ dur + ki est réalisé -daki/deki -yaxb gax.!9 


16 __—-V.son dérivé verbal [ogtl°] oytula- orro- ‘amputer’ 

17. Ainsi pergu comme un univers du vide absolu, par contraste avec ses «synonymes» 
[jerténc*] jirtincu epreuy < [jer*] jeru ep ‘général, universel’, de sens parfois proche de 
[ogt?] et [orclan] orcilayn opanon qui décrit pour sa part les ‘révolutions célestes’. 

18 Déjaprésente dans le Dictionnaire de Sagz (1926-1929) ; Biirintegds 1977: 67; Boag JI. 2008: 
vol. 3, 1464-1465. 

19  Aremarquer: cette unité, susceptible en tant que suffixe d’intervenir en tous contextes 
vocaliques, est, en tant que telle, dépourvue de timbre propre, les lettres a, 9, 0, e repré- 
sentant par convention le fait détimbré [a]. Or cette unité est susceptible d’ une lexicalisa- 
tion exclusivement vocalisée en [a], sous la forme du verbe [daxi-] qaxu- ‘se produire, se 
reproduire’, d’ ot le sens de son gérondif [daxin] qaxuu ‘a nouveau’ et dont I’ orthographe 
uigur-mongole indifféremment daki- ou Daki- trahit I’ étymologie suffixale. 
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Enfin, la cohérence de cet ensemble de dispositifs se manifeste dans la 
convergence qui intervient entre plusieurs d’ entre eux. De ce point de vue, la 
combinaison unifiée en un méme suffixe du cas accusatif et du pronom réfléchi 
offre un exemple remarquable. Les marques de |’ accusatif associent en mon- 
gol contemporain un élément palatal, généralement identifié comme [i] ou 
[t] br ou ui et une consonne finale /g/ non vocalisée > [k]. En écriture uigur- 
mongole, seul!’ élément palatal est présent—soit sous la forme d’ un grand jam- 
bage, marque de palatalisation en graphie finale, derriére une consonne nue 
terminant le nom mis a |’ accusatif, soit—quand la consonne finale est voca- 
lisée ou palatalisée—comme une chaine composée d’ une «tige retroussée », 
etg°r Silb®, «j» grand jambage 4a I’ extrémité recourbée vers le haut générale- 
ment identifié [j] alors suivi du grand jambage en graphie finale. Ces marques 
de!’ accusatif «i» ou «ji», lorsqu’ elles sont suivies du pronom réfléchi /a/ ban 
/ jan, adoptent une configuration -juyan / -jiigen qui nécessite le rappel de 
deux éclaircissements: la boucle qui intervient en deuxiéme lettre n'est pas 
une voyelle, mais la boucle intercalaire examinée plus haut, cependant que les 
lettres « y» ou «g» ne sont autres que les modifications des hiatus -ban ou -ijan 
déja observés en situation de ligature. Au passage, on remarquera que cette 
disposition, en interposant la boucle graphique interconsonantique « u» entre 
«j» et «y/g», établit que, pour la conscience linguistique mongole, la marque 
de |’ accusatif n’ est pas une voyelle /i/ mais bien une consonne /j/. 


Conclusion 


La comparaison des deux procédés ([-Zin? / -¢in?] et [-Ze / -¢e]) et les remarques 
complémentaire qu’ elles appellent nous aménent a poser qu’ il existe un lien 
direct entre la genése de ces multiples formes de contraction et les mécanismes 
d' anticipation et de persévération propre aux conduites orales et a leurs cadres 
tant linguistiques que psycho-neurologiques. La ot l'emploi du terme et du 
concept d’« agglutination» impose |’ idée d’ une succession d’ unités discrétes 
sans lien avec celles qui les précédent ou avec celles qui les suivent, l’examen 
du mateériau linguistique améne 4 la constatation que cette vision, adéquate 
pour analyser la structure interne de chaque unité élémentaire, doit étre rela- 
tivisée dés lors qu’ est examinée la réalisation des chaines d’unités constitu- 
tives du discours. Plus encore, cette exigence s’ applique en retour a |’ analyse 
de toute unité morphémique complexe, aussi figée qu’ elle semble dans des 
inventaires formels. Si la prise en compte dans ce cas des contraintes diachro- 
niques ou dialectales s’ impose, du moins quand il existe des preuves ou témoi- 
gnages suffisamment explicites de leur impact propre, |’ incidence des effets 
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de la continuité discursive sur la réception et l’émission, dans des processus 
associant anticipation et persévération dans des modéles de contraction nous 
semble primordiale (les variations diachroniques et dialectales en constituant 
d ailleurs souvent des manifestations). 

Si nous prenons |’ exemple des objets examinés dans les pages qui précédent, 
il apparait que persévération et anticipation, si elles sont loin d’ étre absentes 
de la littérature scientifique, y sont souvent assez étroitement cantonnées, 
dans des travaux au demeurant remarquables, aux problémes de la physiologie 
ou de la pathologie du langage et de la neuro-psychiatrie, domaines particu- 
liers et spécialisés dans les problématiques linguistiques, malgré leur immense 
importance théorique et pratique.”° Anticipation et persévération sont en fait 
a considérer avant tout comme dimensions centrales et normales du langage 
et de la communication en méme temps que des champs d’ expérimentation 
remettant en cause des visions statiques et étroitement classificatoires de la 
langue et du langage et de leur « possession » par les locuteurs. Si les approches 
de leurs aspects pathologiques peuvent en susciter et en favoriser |’ étude, on ne 
peut sans doute que s’en féliciter.2! Mais ceci ne signifie nullement qu'il s’ agit 
de phénoménes en eux-mémes anormaux. I] nous semble, bien au contraire, 
que la dimension pathologique et son étude est percue par contraste et contra- 
diction non avec |’absence mais avec le rdle permanent de ces faits, fonda- 
teurs de maints aspects formels, de la production du matériau significatif, aux 
structures et modeéles syntaxiques, discursifs et communicationnels du langage 
«normal». 

John J. Ohala remarque que « Many sound patterns in languages are cases 
of fossilized coarticulation, that is in synchronic or phonetic contextual variation 
became diachronic or phonological variation via sound changes» (Ohala 1993: 
155), qui peut alimenter |’idée que ces phénoménes reléveraient d’ un certain 
point de vue d’une anomalie. Nous nous sentons ici plus proche d’ Edward 
Flemming, quand il souligne que «rather coarticulation is part of grammar, 
and the structure of its grammar is very similar to the structure of the phonologi- 
cal component» (Flemming 2007: 2). Dans ce type de démarche, |’ étude de la 
langue mongole présente de nombreux champs et de nombreux traits suscep- 
tibles de suggérer leur ré-appropriation par la linguistique générale. Non seule- 


20 Irigaray Luce 1973; Sabouraud Olivier 1995; Marchal Alain 2011: 11 

21 Sous réserve d’ inventaire, il ne nous semble pas que les troubles du langage, al’ exception 
de travaux sur les surdités, aient recu, au sein des études mongoles et en Mongolie de 
développements répondant a leur importance tant scientifique qu’ en termes de santé 
publique. Sans doute des initiatives dans ce domaine pourraient-elles s’avérer oppor- 


tunes. 
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ment en poussant celle-ci a faire appel 4 des matériaux linguistiques mongols 
pour examiner de nombreux points souvent considérés comme définitivement 
acquis des théories linguistique, mais en faisant en sorte que les études mon- 
golisantes elles-mémes, sur la base de leurs expériences et de leur expertise 
propre, avancent des propositions pouvant avoir une portée essentielle pour 
les recherches linguistiques en général. Ce pourrait étre la cas en particulier 
de fructueuses recherches sur les notions de persévération et d’ anticipation, 
de variations de la pertinence, catégories essentielles de toute approche pho- 
nologique mais aussi de toute analyse des structures du matériau significatif 
mongol et de ses évolutions, suggérant de multiples révisions des approches 
traditionnelles relatives aux relations entre |’ oral et |’ écrit. Mais tout autant 
en mettant en évidence, par la description et |’ analyse de faits attestés dans la 
(les) langue(s) mongole(s) et relevant du domaine mongolisant, par la propo- 
sition de thématiques et de projets de recherches, les liens qui unissent des 
secteurs souvent considérés comme trés spécialisés—et a ce titre menacés 
de marginalisation—et des foyers centraux et fondamentaux des faits et des 
mécanismes linguistiques les plus généraux.?? 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Dongxiang (Santa) Ending -guy and Its Allies 


Hans Nugteren 


1 Usage 


The Dongxiang suffix -guy, written (-gvun) in the Pinyin-based spelling, is a 
specialized spatial ending denoting a general location or direction, which can 
usually be translated as ‘via, along, by, around’, but often also simply as ‘to, in 
the direction of’. This paper will discuss the functions and origins of this suffix.! 

For practical reasons I will here follow the experts on Dongxiang and con- 
sider -guy a case ending rather than an adverb suffix. Although it is productive, 
-gun does not seem to occur very frequently, as far as I could establish by read- 
ing published Dongxiang texts. In the majority of documented examples, -guy 
appears on spatial stems, demonstratives and interrogatives. 

The range of documented semantic nuances is reflected in the variety of 
labels attached to this ending. Kim (2003: 354) calls it the locative-prosecutive 
or prosecutive, whereas Békh (1985: 101, 126), Todaeva (1961: 21), and Liu (1981: 
41) settle for directive. For the sake of simplicity, the abbreviation D1R will be 
used throughout in the glosses. 

The following examples illustrate the semantic reach of the suffix. In exam- 
ples (1-3) the focus is on the choice of itinerary rather than on the destination. 


(1) ana mo-guyn yawu ma tanwan-da kuru-na 
this road-p1rR walk and Tangwang-DAT reach-PRs 
‘Walk along this road and you will get to Tangwang. (B6kh 1985: 101) 


(2) bi ula Siangzia-gun yawu-ya ci ula kuan-gun yawu 
I mountain top-DIR — walk-IMp1 you mountain foot-DIR walk 
Tll go [there] by the top of the mountain; you go by the foot of the 
mountain.’ (Békh 1985: 101) 


1 There is a homophonous suffix -guy in sogaigun ‘the one on the left’, boruygun ‘the one 
on the right’, minuguy ‘mine’, kienugun ‘whose’ (cf. Liu 1981: 27, Bokh 1985: 255). This suffix 
likely represents an irregular development of the converter suffix *-ki(n). Interestingly, the 
normal Dongxiang development of the base *-ki is -ku (not -gu), with equivalents elsewhere 
in Shirongol. 
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(3) gi ha ula-guy aci-3i_ ari 
you that mountain-DIR go-cv search 
‘Go to/up that mountain and look’ (Liu 1981: 41) 


Examples (4-12) describe a general or approximate direction or area. 


(4) ¢i daura-guy usa 
you underside-DIR see 
‘Look down’ (Todaeva 1961: 66) 


(5) ha kun  quaina-gun yawu! 
that person behind-pir walk 
‘Walk behind that person!’ (Kim 2003: 354) 


(6) bi handa-du-guy yawu-3i_bi-sa, 3ien-na agi-3i 
I there-DAT.CVR-DIR walk-cv be-conD clothes-REFPOS take-cv 
ira-wo la 


come-PST PTCL 
‘As I walked along there [by that route], I got my clothes.’ (Liu 1981: 41) 


(7) gadana-guy tori-3i uza 
outside-DIR circle-cv see 
‘Have a stroll (around the) outside and see.’ (B6kh 1985: 127) 


(8) bi usza-sa ha goron-gun-na ocira-na ma 
I see-COND that courtyard-DIR-REFPOS turn-PRS PTCL 
‘When I look, s/he is strolling in/around her/his courtyard’ (B6kh 1985: 
107) 


(9) ¢ini sugie-na anda-gun ari 
you.GEN axe-REFPOS here-DIR search 
‘Look for your axe over here/around here’ (B6kh 1985: 135) 


(10) 3uanko quina-gun ¢azi yawu-3i wo 
courtyard.wall behind-p1R cart go-cv cop 
‘A cart is moving behind the courtyard wall. (B6kh 1985: 101) 


(11) ana udu matan  qala-gun_ tori-la__aci-na? 
this day we.INCL where-DIR circle-cV go-PRS 
‘Where are we going to stroll today?’ (B6kh 1985: 141) 
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(12) ha kiwan-na — qala-gun __ari-ku-ni magie da-wa 
that son-REFPOS where-DIR search-PFUT-ACC know cannot-PST 
‘She did not know where to look for her son’ (Todaeva 1961: 105) 


Sentence (13) has an illative meaning. 


(13) ha yanyu-ni ana fuda-guy kie 
that potato-acc this bag-pDIR put 
‘Put those potatoes in this bag.’ (Liu 1981: 41) 


The ending -guy has a more specific function than the dative-locative -da, 
which is also used to express a general directive notion, and has cognates in 
all of Mongolic. 

It is harder to sharply delineate the functions of -guy from those of the even 
rarer directive/prosecutive -ra. Liu (41) and B6kh (101) provide separate terms 
for the endings -guy and -ra, but both authors agree on the description 77 [5] 
#& fangxiangge (lative or allative) for -guy. In spite of the different labels, -guy 
and -ra often seem to be interchangeable, as noted by Todaeva, B6kh and Kim. 
The following examples for the usage of -ra feature some of the same semantic 
shades as -gun, such as itinerary and general area. 


(14) bi ana mo-ra __aci-na 
I this road-DIR go-PRS 
Tl go by this road’ (Liu 1981: 41) 


a 


bigien-ni goni-la ha  banca-ra_ osun igie-3i wo 
we.EXCL-GEN sheep-PL that slope-DIR grass eat-cV COP 
‘Our sheep are grazing (eating grass) on that slope.’ (Liu 1981: 41) 


(15 


(16) gon-ni ha mian-ra goni adula-3i wo 
gully-GEN that side-p1R sheep herd-cv cop 
‘S/he is herding sheep on that [other] side of the gully. (Bokh 1985: 102) 


(17) tani handa-ra apa tari-3i += xan wo 
yOUu.PL.GEN there.p1R barley plant-cv good cop 
‘In that area of yours growing barley is good [i-e. alot of barley is growing]. 
(Békh 1985: 288) 
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(18) fusugudu bi nansian-ra tori-wo 
yesterday I Nanxiang-pIR circle-PsT 
‘Yesterday I strolled around Nanxiang / in the Nanxiang area.’ (B6kh 1985: 


229) 


Both Todaeva and Bokh provide examples in which either suffix works (19-22): 


(19) bi guncan-ra_ (~ guncan-gun) tori-wo 
I factory-D1R factory-DIR circle-PsT 
‘T strolled by/past/via the factory’ (B6kh 1985: 102) 


(20) uilie kie-san oron-ra  (~oron-gun) ha ira-wa ya? 
work do-pp place-pDIR place-DIR that come-PST PTCL 
‘Did he come to the place where he works?’ (Todaeva 1961: 21) 


(21) ci kiwasila dunda-gun (~ dunda-ra) nadu-la aci 
you child.pL middle-p1r middle-p1r_ play-cv cop 
‘Go and play with (? amongst) the children.’ (Todaeva 1961: 66)” 


(22) gie-da kuicien wa, ci naran-guyn (~naran-ra) aci 
house-DAT cold COP you sun-DIR  sun-DIR go 
‘It’s cold in the house, go in the sun. (Todaeva 1961: 66) 


2 Published Etymologies 


Kim and Bokh derive Dongxiang -gun from *-(G) Ur, the prolative case according 
to Poppe (1955: 205).2 The form -GUUr given by Kim reflects the long vowel 
found in modern Central Mongolic languages. 


2 Judging from Todaeva 1961: 108, sentence 3, just dunda would have sufficed here. 

3 The etymology of -ra is as unclear as that of -guy. B6kh’s suggestion, that -ra is identical to 
the final element of spatial adverbs/postpositions like “dotara ‘inside’, “deere ‘upside’, *doara 
‘underneath’, seems unlikely. Many Mongolists would argue these forms do not even contain 
a suffix -rA, but rather represent an old formans -r followed by the old dative-locative -A. 
Other solutions that come to mind range from ‘improbable’ to ‘conceivable, but impossible 
to prove’. It seems unlikely that Dongxiang -ra is descended from the old formans -rU. Perhaps 
it arose as a variant of the comitative case (normally -la) (cf. Bokh 1985: 128, Kim 2003: 
354). It also seems possible that it is a cognate of the Khalkha directive -rUU ~ -(UU (from 
the adverb/postposition *huruu ‘downward’, also present in Dongxiang as furu) or of the 
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Although -(G)Ur appears to be wholly absent in Middle Mongol and Pre- 
classical texts, the modern distribution suggests it was quite widespread, but 
perhaps limited to a closed category of spatial roots, as is the case today in 
Ordos, Khalkha, and Buryat. Examples from Khalkha include dee-giiiir, doo- 
guur, dot-uur, gad-uur, xoy-guur, dund-uur (from *dee- ‘above’, *doo- ‘under’, 
*dota- ‘inside’, *gada- ‘outside’, *koi- ‘behind’, and *dumda ‘middle’) and on non- 
primary stems like ur-d-uur from *uri-da ‘to the front, xoy-xn-uur from *koi-kan 
‘a bit to the back’. These forms, like the Dongxiang forms with -guy, have loca- 
tive, directive and prolative/prosecutive meanings. 

Dongxiang also added -guy to some of the spatial nouns, but unlike -(G)UUr 
in Khalkha, usually not directly on the spatial roots, e.g. giara-guy < “dee-re 
‘top, upside’, gadana-gun < *gada-na ‘outside’, quina-guy < *koi-na ‘back side’, 
malia-guy < *emii-ne ‘front side’, daura-gun < *doa-ra ‘underside’, dunda-gun < 
*dumda ‘middle, centre’ (BOkh 1985: 101, 126; Todaeva 1961: 66). 

Interrogative and demonstrative stems resulted in the following forms: ali- 
gun, qala-guy, anda-gun, handa-gun, tanda-gun, from ali ‘which’, gala ‘where’, 
anda ‘here’, handa ‘there’, tanda ‘there’ (B6kh 1985: 135, 140, 142). Note also 
handadugun in example [6] above. However, I did not find any examples for 
-gun or -ra on personal pronouns.* 

The proposed etymology involving *-(G)Ur is phonetically possible, as there 
are other examples for the development of syllable-final *-r into Dongxiang 
-y/-n. However, the more common development is *-r > -@.5 Most instances of 
Dongxiang -n/-7 go back to original *n or *-y or syllable-final *-. 

The typical developments of *r and */ can be contrasted as follows: ga 
‘hand’ (*gar) vs. gan ‘fire’ (*gal) and mata- ‘to forget’ (*marta-), vs. manta- ‘to 
dig’ (*malta-). 

Further examples for the regular loss of *-r include mo ‘road’ ( *mdr), 0 ‘dawn’ 
(*6r), xo ‘nest’ (*heiir), gie ‘house’ (*ger), gawa ‘nose’ (*kabar). The normal 
development of *-(can be seen in bay ‘honey’ (*bal), kon ~ kuan ‘foot’ (*kél), gon 


Mongghul locative -re (from the adverb/postposition “deere ‘upside, on’, Dongxiang #iera). 
Finally, it cannot be excluded that -ra developed from the suffix *-(G)Ur, which has been 
proposed as the origin of -gun. 

4 Many of these formations have parallels with the alternative ending -ra, such as qala-ra 
‘in what direction’, anda-ra ‘in this direction’, handa-ra ‘in that direction’, tanda-ra ‘in that 
direction’ (BOkh 1985: 135, 140). 

5 Preservation of *-r as -u also occurs, as in ¢cia-ga < *tergen ‘cart. Some words feature the 
development *-r > -u, e.g, mandau < *méndiir ‘hail’. 

6 The dictionary of Ma & Chén shows more diverse reflexes of syllable-final -r and -/ than the 
other sources. 
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‘river’ (“gol), Sien ‘tail’ (*setil), 3an ‘year’ (fil), gurun ‘flour’ (*guril), un ‘winter’ 
(*wibiil). 

Examples for the less common development *-r into -7/-n include bangan 
~ bagan ‘sister-in-law’ (*bergen < *berigen), banga ~ banga ‘flea’ ( *biirge), olie 
~ wanlie ‘half’ (*Grle < *reele), xonlo- ‘to get angry’ (*haurla-), nudun ‘pestle’ 
( *nidiitir). 


Only Kalmuck and Eastern Yugur seem to use the prolative suffix -(G)Ur as a 
case or case-like ending on common nouns. 

In Kalmuck its shape is -(G) UUr with vowel harmonic alternation wu/iiii; the 
initial consonant of the suffix only appears after stems ending in a long vowel or 
diphthong. Blasing (2003: 235) considers it a part of the normal case paradigm. 

In Eastern Yugur, the suffix somehow developed two incarnations. On spatial 
stems it appears as -GUUr, both in old formations from the root such as diryu:r, 
du:gur from “dee- ‘above’, *doo- ‘under’, and in new formations from extended 
spatial nouns such as gadana-gu:r, hdora-guir, yoita-guir from *gada-na ‘out- 
side’, *dota-ra ‘inside’, *koi-tu ‘behind’ (Boléulu & Jalsan 1990: 220). According 
to Junast, the phonetic shape is -Gar, only with variants in the initial conso- 
nant, but he also gives a form unangurr ‘along here’ with a long rounded vowel 
(Junast 1981: 24, 72). 

It is also found on recently developed spatial stems such as, jagagu:r ‘to the 
South’ from jaga ‘top’ < *jaka ‘collar’ and ywarurr ‘to the front’ from ywa:r < 
*kabar ‘nose’. The latter seems to be the only spatial without -G- in the suffix 
(see Boléulu & Jalsan 1990). 


(23) Eastern Yugur 
buda ende-yar yawa-ya 
we _here-DIR go-IMP1 
‘Let's go along here.’ (Junast 1981: 24) 


In its second function as a marginal case ending, it takes the shape -w:r/-ii:r, 
whereby the front vocalic form surprisingly also tends to appear on back vocalic 
stems. The connective consonant -G- does not appear in this function. E.g. 
gadii:r ‘to(wards) the rock’ from gada (absorbing the final stem vowel), qusun- 
iizr ‘to(wards) the water’. Sentence (25) parallels the illative meaning in Dongx- 
iang example (13) above. Example (27) demonstrates that -U:r (here seemingly 
attached twice) can be combined with possessives, which supports its status as 
a case ending.” 


7 The forms turziriizr and unuirii:r are derived from oblique stems of the demonstratives tere 
‘that’ and ene ‘this’. 
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(24) Eastern Yugur 
Sra gadin_ ~— gal-i:r ~— neye Ccaga:n masgata jalun 
yellow rock.GEN river-DIR one white with.clothes youth 
yawa-jla-nan 
walk-PROG-PRS 
‘A youth clad in white is walking towards Yellow Rock River.’ (Bolculu & 
Jalsan 1990: 177) 


a 


(25) Eastern Yugur 
nanxur ga gor 
thermos.bottle.p1R pour-cv throw 


‘Pour [it] into the thermos bottle. (Boléulu & Jalsan 1990: 177) 


(26 


na 


Eastern Yugur 

mamgas kogsan nag xad-uir surgu-ga: gar-a: 

ogress old.woman forest gap-DIR penetrate-cV exit-cV 

‘The old ogress squeezed through the gaps between the trees and (...)’ 
(Boléulu & Jalsan 1988: 157) 


Eastern Yugur 


— 
bo 

x] 

WH 


neyen-ina turuir-tir-na duyuirel-le:, neyen-i:na 
one-ACC.POS3 that.side-DIR-POS3 roll-cv one-ACC.POS3 
unuir-lisr-na duyuirul-le: 

this.side-DIR-POS3 roll-cv 

[about a girl rolling millstones from a mountain top] ‘(...) rolling one of 
them down that side of her, and the other down this side of her (...)’ 
(Boléulu & Jalsan 1990: 177) 


3 Alternative Etymology 


Returning to Dongxiang -guy, there is an alternative phonetically acceptable 
etymology, which involves another suffix that was presumed extinct. 

There are a number of petrified forms in the other Shirongol languages that 
are reminiscent of the Dongxiang ending. They seem to be formed by adding 
a suffix -GUn to spatial roots, as in Kangjia degun ‘upside’, dugun ‘underside’, 
jugun ‘space between’ The latter is also found lexicalized in anla jugun ‘crotch’ 
and sijigun ‘armpit’ (with first elements “ala, *su(g)u). Kangjia degun has equiv- 
alents in Dahejia Baoan deguy ‘not only ... but also’>, Ganhetan Baoan degon 
‘upside’, Mangghuer diegon ‘on’, and Mongghul de:xay ‘surface’ (see Nugteren 
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2011: 380). Kangjia jugun ‘space between’ has an equivalent in Baoan gogon (see 
below). Baoan and Kangjia examples are limited to these few words,’ which are 
used as adverbs or postpositions, as shown below. 


(28) Kangjia 
Sire dugun mauyé i 
table underside cat COP.EV 
‘Under the table there is a cat. (Secéencéogt 107) 


(29) Kangjia 
Sire-ni degun bude halgu 
table-GEN top NEG step 
‘Don’t step on (top of) the table’ (Seéencogt 107) 


(30) Datong Baoan 
cog gogon mar-¢ 
sheaf space.between hide-PsT.EV 
‘(He] hid amongst the sheaves.’ (Chén 1986: 187) 


Although the Mongghul suffix -xa7 occurs more widely, it also seems to be lim- 
ited to spatial stems, demonstratives and interrogatives. It tends to describe 
approximate location. The suffix seems to be unproductive, and its products are 
listed in the vocabularies. Examples from Khasbaatar (1985) include nde:xon, 
tande:xan, angi:xon from the words ‘here’, ‘there’ and ‘where’. There is an ex- 
tended form -xange, which is more frequent. Examples include gada-xonge 
from *gada- ‘outside’, fura-xayge from *huruu ‘down’, do:ro-xonge from *doara 
‘underside’, Zo:ro-xange from *jaura ‘space between’, musi-xange from *emiineg- 
si forward’, Ziga:-xonge from *jaka ‘top < collar’, xulo-xaynge from *kola ‘far’, 
ta:da-xonge from ta:da ‘near’, ndere:-xonge from *ende ‘here’ + Mongghul loca- 
tive. -xange is attached to spatial roots, spatial roots with additional suffixes, 
and adverbs and adjectives with spatial (and temporal) meanings. 

Cenggeltei presents -xon as the ending of the ‘range’ (3ii5]_fanwéi) case, 
apparently an approximate locative. It is unclear whether it can be used on 


the common noun.? 


8 The suffix may also be present in Kangjia yun ‘this side’, ten ‘that side’ (Secenéogt 306, 298), 
unless these forms are the result of metanalysis of *eiin- and *teiin-, the oblique stems of 
the demonstratives *ene ‘this’ and “tere ‘that’. Kotwicz (291) thinks the obliques may in fact 
contain the suffix -GUn. 

9 The examples with common nouns in Cenggeltei (1988: 170) involve the suffixes -loy and -dan, 
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(31) Mongghul 
nde:xon manta 
here-DIR dig 
‘Dig around here’ (Cenggeltei 1988: 170) 


(32) Mongghul 
ci angir-xon-sa kuduna: xar-guni:? 
You where-DIR-ABL house.DAT-REFPOS return-FUT.COP 
‘Which way (‘via where’) will you return home?’ (Cenggeltei 1988: 170) 


The fact that Mongghul forms in -xay can take case suffixes provides further 
confirmation that they are spatial noun stems rather than inflected forms. 

As de Smedt & Mostaert (1945: 59) tentatively suggest, the Mongghul prola- 
tive suffix -xan is likely related to the Middle Mongol suffix -Un, Preclassical 
Mongol -yun/-giin. It is found on demonstrative and interrogative roots, and 
several other spatial roots and stems. Middle Mongol examples include dege’iin 
‘above’ and jaqa’un ‘space between’ in the Secret History. For convenient lists of 
examples for this suffix see Buck 1955: 64—65, Kotwicz 1953: 290-291, and Ligeti 
1971: 146-147. 

In his magnum opus, de Rachewiltz calls these formations ‘adverbs’, but they 
often function as postpositions, and in the translations they may be reflected by 
substantive nouns or attributes. Poppe, in a letter to Buck, calls the formations 
in -Un adverbs, adding “I believe it was used mainly in the function of a lative 
(direction)”. 

I will quote here some of the Middle Mongolian examples also given by Buck 
and Ligeti, while taking account of the translations by de Rachewiltz. It would 
seem that most examples feature the postpositional function of -Un, but there 
are also sentences in which they are used as adverbs (not connected to another 
noun), or as attributes. 


(33) Middle Mongol 
miiren-ii cina’un méseldii-tkiin 
river-GEN beyond be.discouraged-opT 
‘Beyond the rivers you will lose courage. (Secret History § 199) 


which in his view are variants of -yan, but are hard to explain etymologically. The origin 
of Mangghuer -qar given by Cenggeltei as the equivalent of Mongghul -y2y is also hard to 
determine. 
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(34) Middle Mongol 
ordo-yin _— qoyina’un urida’un kebte’til — muquri-tuqai 
palace-GEN behind infront nightguard patrol-opT 
‘The nightguards shall patrol the rear and front of the palace (tent). 
(Secret History § 278) 


(35) Middle Mongol 


kebte'iil-iin dege’iin yabu-qu-n faga’un yabu-qu-n 
nightguard-GEN upside walk-PFUT-PL space.between walk-PFUT-PL 
haran-i kebte'il —_ bari-tuqai 


people-acc nightguard take-oPpT 
‘The nightguards shall arrest the people who walk beyond or between the 
nightguards’ (Secret History § 278) 


(36 


wa 


Preclassical Mongol 
yadayun Ondiir batu  qoton bariyul-ju 
outside high strong wall have.built-cv 
‘He ordered a high and strong wall built outside’ (Poppe, Twelve Deeds 
ur 
) 


The loss of the forms in -(G)Un in the Mongolic ‘mainstream’ may mainly be 
due to the lack of a specific function that could not be performed by other 
derivations. This can be illustrated by means of two parallel passages from 
Preclassical documents quoted by Rybatzki. 


(37) Preclassical Mongol 


Jaqayun-a bii-kii-n Jam-ud-un Otegii-s 
space.between-DAT be-PFUT-PL postal.station-PL-GEN elder-PL 
jayura bii-kii-n Jam-ud-un 6tégii-s 


space.between be-PFUT-PL postal.station-PL-GEN elder-PL 
‘die Leiter der auf der Zwischenstrecke liegenden Poststationen’ (Rybat- 
Zki 2006: 33) 


Objections that can be raised against the relatedness of the Middle Mongol -Un 
and the Shirongol suffixes are of a phonetic nature. The loss of vowel harmonic 
variants is expected in Mongghul. The voiceless -y/x- cannot be explained. 
The most obvious problem, however, is the fact that Middle Mongol suggests 
that the g/y in the Preclassical spelling was not pronounced, whereas the 
Shirongol forms suggest that it was. This touches upon a general problem of 
written Mongolian spelling, which does not distinguish between the actual 
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consonants g/y in intervocalic position, and their function as a Hiatustilger 
in writing long vowels and diphthongs. In most instances, the Secret History 
and other Middle Mongol texts are helpful in determining whether a g/y in 
Written Mongol spelling was really pronounced.!° However, in this case there 
is a discrepancy between the Secret History and the modern Shirongol forms. 

One solution would be that the -G- arose relatively late as a secondary ‘buffer 
consonant’ (connective consonant) between stem and suffix. There are parallel 
cases in Central Mongolic and Eastern Yugur, such as the reflexive possessive 
suffix -(G)AA and the instrumental case ending -(G)AAr, neither of which 
originally contained -G-. 

Alternatively, we may assume an erroneous transcription from Preclassical 
Written Mongol into Chinese characters. In that case, the original form of the 
suffix was truly -GUn. The shape of dege’iin ‘upside’ in the Secret History is 
unexpected in view of cognate words de®re ‘above’, de’egsi ‘upward’, de ejile- ‘to 
respect’ It would be understandable if the rare and obsolescent suffix -Un in 
Preclassical Mongol degegiin was misunderstood and incorrectly transcribed, 
resulting in a Middle Mongol transcription dege’tin rather than “de’egiin, i.e. 
with the pronounced g and the merely orthographical g exchanged. If this idea 
is correct, the actual shape of the suffix was -GUn with pronounced g/y (or 
perhaps even k/q). 

Lest this solution sounds completely ad hoc, it has to be remembered that 
even common words may appear in a mistranscribed form in the Secret History. 
Superfluous g/y/k/q is seen in de’el ~ degel ‘garment’, nee- ~ nege- ‘to open, 
goreesiin ~ géregesiin ‘wild game’, béere ~ békére ‘loins’, boro‘an ~ boro’on ~ 
borogan ‘snow storm, biileei ~ biilegei ‘was’. The absence of expected g/y/k/q 
is a rarer occurrence, as in the names Jdu’ut ‘Idukkut’, Uiut ~ Uiyut ‘Uygurs’, 
and perhaps Ca‘adai ‘Caghatay’. 

On the other hand, the Secret History has several other formations with -Un, 
including dota’un ‘inside’, yada’un ‘inside’, urida’un ‘front’, goyina’un ‘behind’, 
which are systematically written without g/y. 

In Dagur, in the Northeastern corner of the Mongolic world, we encounter 
another likely cognate of -(G)Un that is found on spatial and temporal, demon- 
strative and interrogative roots. They are functionally, and in part formally, 
parallel to the forms in -Un found in Middle Mongol. They are used as adverbs 
and postpositions and can take possessive suffixes. 


10 Cognates in modern languages such as Khalkha also play a role, but may themselves have 
been influenced by the old spelling. 
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The following table lists the examples from Enkhbat (1988: 267-268, 270). 


amalain amalarwain by the front *emii.ne-(g)iin 
x”ainon xainoryoin by the back *koina-(g)un 
x”aiyomn by the back *koi-(g)unt 
darwain over, above *dee-(g)tin 
d”aro:n ~ doro:n d”aroryon underneath *doo.ra-(g)un 
doton dwato:yon inside *dota-(g)un 
d”ataroin inside *dota.ra-(g)un 
ga:domn ga:doryoin outside *gada-(g)un 
ba:darwain outside stem unknown 
barwain outside stem unknown 
d”annoin d”anno:yo:n through the centre *dunda-(g)un 
ordo:n before *uri.da-(g)un 
xaryoin ~ xaiyo:n by what side *kaa-(g)un 
tararwamn by that side *tere-(q)tin 
tatwain ~ tirwain by that side *te.i-giin'? 
aiwam by this side *e.i-guin 


Some of the Dagur forms directly correspond to documented Middle Mongol 
forms, such as ga:do:n ‘outside’ < *gadaun. The forms in -(y)o:n are regular 
developments of the suffix -Un contracting with the final vowel of the root. 
Other forms end in -(w)am, the front vocalic counterpart, such as amala:n ‘front, 
which apparently represents *emiinetin, perhaps from an intermediate form 
*gmal6mn.3 The Dagur forms do not prove that a -g- was present, as y ~ w ~ 
© variation is quite common in Dagur words that contain an original *-g- or 
*-b-. It is unclear how the extended form -o:yorn (-o;won) or -arwan should 
be explained, but it seems unlikely that the short forms developed from them 
secondarily, as Enkhbat suggests. 


11 This form has a direct equivalent in goyiyun in the Altan Tobéi. 

12 ~~ The din taéwa:n and aiwain may be due tain ‘like that’, ain ‘like this. What inspired the é in 
xaiyorn is unclear. 

13 Original Mongolic *6 developed into u or a in modern Dagur. Historical long 66 is often 
represented in Dagur stems by wa:. AA in productive suffixes stands for a:/a:/o;; the front 
rounded variant does not exist and is replaced by a. 
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Examples for the usage of -yo:n/-wain in Dagur are presented in (38-41). 


(38) Dagur 
ta: xar-yon  ir-san-tar? 
you.PL where-DIR come-PP-2PL 
‘Which way (‘via where’) did you come?’ (Enkhbat 1988: 295) 


(39) Dagur 
aiwam  gar-a:r yau-san 
this.DIR exit-CV go-PP 
‘S/he went out (via) here’ (Enkhbat 1988: 290) 


(40) Dagur 
d’ann-oryon-inY ¢aklo:-ya: tal’ 
middle-p1R-POs3 break-cv put 
‘Break it along the middle (of it)’ (Enkhbat 1988: 268) 


(41) Dagur 
gari: darwain tu:ty¥e: dard-aj-a-bai 
house-GEN upside.DIR pigeon fly-cv-AUX-PRS 
‘A pigeon is flying over the house.’ (Enkhbat 1988: 268) 


Closing Remarks 


Although it cannot be excluded on phonetic grounds that the Dongxiang case 
ending -guy developed from the suffix -GUr found in Central Mongolic lan- 
guages and Eastern Yugur, it seems more likely that it is a direct cognate of 
Mongghul -xon and similar-looking petrified forms in Baoan and Kangiia, sug- 
gesting an original form -GUn.'* Semantically, Dongxiang -guy and Mongghul 
-xan both have the functions of a prosecutive and a general locative/directive. 
Dongxiang -guy furthermore seems to be related to similar endings on spatial 
nouns in Dagur and Middle Mongol. 
The development of -GUn can be summarized as follows: 


14 Whether -GUUr itself arose as an extension of -GUn, as proposed by Poppe, remains 
unclear. 
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Dongxiang Marginal case ending 


Baoan, Kangjia 


Mongghul 
from a closed category of stems 
Dagur 
from a closed category of stems 
Middle Mongol 
from a closed category of stems 
Glosses 
ABL Ablative 
ACC Accusative 
AUX Auxiliary 
COP Copula 
COND Conditional (converb) 
CV Converb (not further specified here except COND) 
CVR Converter suffix (creates nominative stems from inflected case forms) 
DAT Dative(-Locative) 
DIR Directive 
EV Evidential 
EXCL Exclusive 
FUT Future 
GEN Genitive 
IMP Imperative 
INCL Inclusive 
NEG Negation 
OPT Optative 
PERF Perfective 
PFUT Future participle 
PL Plural 
POS Possessive 
PP Perfect participle 
PROG Progressive 
PRS Present 
PST Past 
PTCL Particle 
Q Question particle 
REFPOS _ Reflexive possessive (referring back to subject) 


Occurs only in some petrified forms (on spatial stems) 
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Creates adverbs or nouns (used as secondary postposition) 


Creates adverbs or nouns (used as secondary postposition) 


Creates adverbs or nouns (used as secondary postposition) 
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Nonstandard Symbols 
Cf SS palato-alveolars (IPA [t* t{{3]) 
C3 apicals (IPA [ts” ts]) 
C3 SS alveo-palatals (IPA [te te ¢ z]) 


C38Z retroflexes (IPA [ts" ts s z]) 

g weak uvular plosive (IPA [¢]) 

g voiced uvular fricative (IPA [s]) 
x ‘ich-laut’ (IPA [¢]) 
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CHAPTER 13 


Sino-Mongolica in the Qirgiz Epic Poem K6kétéy’s 
Memorial Feast by Sagimbay Orozbaq uulu 


Daniel Prior* 


Oylop kérgiin, qalayiq, 
kim jiirot usu jalganga 


Try to imagine, people, 
the [others] who inhabit this world! 


There are well-known thematic differences between the oral epics of Mongo- 
lian peoples and those of Qipéaq Turks of the steppes to their west. Mongolian 
epic heroes are devoid of ethnopolitical context; they fight monstrous and mag- 
ical foes, and they always win, often through supernatural means with the aid 
of their wise, talking steeds (Bawden 1980: 276; Heissig 1988; Hatto 1993). Steppe 
Turkic heroes fight foes who are human and who at least reflect historical oppo- 
nents, albeit in strongly refracted and diffuse ways (Zhirmunskii 1974). Save 
for certain clear markers of identity and some epic exaggeration, steppe Turk- 
ic heroes and their adversaries live lives that are essentially equivalent to one 
another and grounded in reality; their horses seldom speak.” 


This paper examines side results of a project to translate the recent publication of the full text 
of Sagimbay’s Koékétéy’s Memorial Feast into English, for support of which I record my grati- 
tude to the Slavic—Eurasian Research Center, Hokkaido University, and the College of Arts and 
Science and the Department of History, Miami University. Christopher Atwood generously 
answered queries on matters of Kalmyk language. The interpretations herein, and responsi- 
bility for any inaccuracies, are mine. I would like to acknowledge my debt to the Jubiland for 
kind assistance ever since he was an advisor of my doctoral research on Qirgiz epic poetry. 

1 Sagimbay 2010: 1592b, lines 13287 f. 

2 Specifically with regard to contrastive issues of Qurgiz and Mongolian epics, see Hatto 1997. On 
Mongols appearing in Qirg1z epics, see Hatto 1989. More generally on the Qirgiz epic tradition, 
see Hatto 1980. 
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Among Central Asian Turkic pastoralist peoples, the Qurgiz (Kirghiz, Kyrgyz) 
and Qazagqs (Kazakhs) have lived in close proximity to western Mongolian peo- 
ples, where conflicts date back to the seventeenth century. The Muslim steppe 
Turks, particularly the Qirgiz, have epic traditions that center on problems 
of difference across a realistic if somewhat caricatured ethnic and religious 
divide. In Qirgiz epic since the earliest records in the mid-nineteenth century, 
the category of heathendom had been dominated by the (actually Buddhist, 
but never named as such) western Mongols. These were called (as in all Turk 
ic languages of Central Asia) Qalmaq, though sometimes with more accuracy 
they are referred to as Oyrot (i.e., Oirat). Paired and often conflated with these 
foes were the so-called Qitay (Chinese) heroes. Arthur Hatto coined a fitting 
label for the fundamental ethnic complex of Quirgiz epic heathendom, “Sino- 
Kalmak’” (1977; 19904). 

This was the situation in the mid-nineteenth century, an era of the tradi- 
tion that has been extensively studied on the basis of reliable editions of epics 
that were composed in performance by mostly anonymous, non-literate bards 
(Hatto 1977, 1990a). With this foundation of historical study of the epic tra- 
dition, researchers can ask how the earliest epic recordings of the Soviet era 
differed from those of a half-century earlier. Did the newer epics reflect any 
changes in the way the Qirgiz viewed themselves and their neighbors? Until 
recently it has been difficult to establish a solid factual basis of research on 
Soviet-era Qurgiz epics due to the heavy hand of ideology in the editing and 
publishing of texts (Prior 2000). The first purportedly complete edition of the 
earliest recorded Qirgiz epic of the Soviet era, the version of Manas composed 
and performed by the bard Sagimbay Orozbaq uulu in the 1920s, appeared in 
2010, and provides the beginning of a basis for research. This paper reviews 
the features of Qurgiz epic heathendom as found in the text of one episode 
of Sagimbay’s enormously long Manas epic cycle. Kékétéydiin ast ‘K6k6téy’s 
Memorial Feast’ (or ‘The Memorial Feast for K6k6téy Khan’) is a well-known 
poem that is popular in the bardic repertoire even today.? It was the only Manas 
poem recorded in two different versions in the mid-nineteenth century, and 


3 Sagimbay 2010 is a single, 1,839-page volume containing approximately 163,000 poetic lines in 
Cyrillic Qurgiz. The book is the first ostensibly complete publication of the text of Sagimbay’s 
performed Manas, which had been written down in performance sessions over the course of 
1922-1926 but published only in abridged and censored form during the Soviet era. Sagim- 
bay 2010 contains no notes, line numbering, or other scholarly appliances. Although not a 
scholarly edition, at the time of its publication it constituted the best, most complete witness 
to Sagimbay’s seminal Manas narrative. Subsequently see Sagimbay 2014. On the history of 
struggles and delays in the publication of Qirgiz epics, see Prior 2000, 2002. 
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it is one of Sagimbay’s most highly-developed episodes. (The term “episode” 
can be rather misleading, as Sagimbay’s version of the poem consists of more 
than 13,000 poetic lines.) The present study surveys some of the main points of 
Sagimbay’s views on epic heathens, particularly the ones identifiable as Mon- 
golian and Chinese. By examining how Sagimbay viewed the epic “other” in 
contrast to the epic “we,” we may perceive deeper aspects of the complicated 
group-concept of the Qirgiz, of which Sagimbay was a respected custodian and, 
in the context of his times, a theoretician. Conversely, a Mongolist today peer- 
ing through bigotry and distortion at the rich ethnic tapestry created by this 
inquisitive, intelligent and somewhat literate Muslim Turkic poet of the early 
twentieth century, may find certain looking-glass truths about the epic Sino- 
Qalmaq strangely illuminating. 

Sagimbay Orozbaq uulu (Sagymbai Orozbakov, 1867-1930) grew to maturity 
as a bard during the Tsarist colonial period in Kirgizia, and was the first of two 
great bards who brought the epic Manas to wide notice in the early Soviet 
era. From a young age Sagimbay learned the art of performing Manas from 
a number of major nineteenth-century bards whose epics were not recorded, 
and he gained a facile ability to expand on them. He was famous as an oral 
poet of outstanding talent in a wide repertoire of genres. In the aftermath 
of the 1916 anti-Tsarist rebellions in Central Asia, Sagimbay was one of many 
Qirgiz who were forced to flee bloody military reprisals and seek safety across 
the Chinese border; he remained a refugee in Sinkiang for about a year before 
returning to the Tien Shan. The oral performances that yielded the manuscripts 
of his Manas text were organized by Qayum Miftaqov, a Bashkir folklorist 
with Jadid training (the late-Tsarist era “new” method of Islamic education) 
in collaboration with the bard and a small group of Qurgiz scribes using Arabic 
script. The sessions took place at different times over the years 1922 to 1926 in 
various places around northern Kirgizia, often under difficult circumstances 
(Musaev 1995; Sarypbekov 1995: 2.108, 165-172; Prior 2002: 174, 189-193, 229- 
244). Sagimbay was known to be able to read Arabic letters, but questions of 
the degree of his literacy and which languages he may have known remain 
unanswered. The abundant internal evidence of his Manas poems shows that 
he was curious and conversant if not highly knowledgeable about a range of 
ideas and intellectual currents from Central Asia and beyond. This suggests 
that he was at least familiar with the learned talk of his place and times, 
and that he probably was able to read fairly widely on his own. His epics are 
pervaded by his profound Islamic piety, a rich world-view that nevertheless 
forced Soviet-era scholars to approach publishing and analyzing his Manas 
with great reticence and caution. Beyond matters of what sort of intellectual 
influences may be found in his Manas, it is important to recognize the ways in 
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which Sagimbay was himself an influential figure in the tradition. Two ways 
in which Sagimbay was a ground-breaking Manas-bard were his conscious 
attempt at literary structure and his ethno-national stance. Over the course 
of many tens of thousands of lines of poetry, Sagimbay persistently pursued 
arcs of cause and effect that unified the biography of the great hero Manas and 
essentially equated it with the fate of the Qirgiz people. Thus Sagimbay was 
a poet who reflected developments in Qurgiz cultural history from the 1860s 
to the 1920s. Comparison of his Manas to the mid-nineteenth century texts 
shows not just change over time but also creativity embedded in historical 
context. Sagimbay preserved fundamentals of the traditional narratives that 
had come down from the centuries of Junghar-era conflicts and the turbulent 
decades of the first half of the nineteenth century, but he also exemplified 
the culture of his times. He displayed greater literacy, a developing taste for 
exotica within the Russian system of imperial knowledge, and an increasingly 
articulate opposition to the oppression of the poor and weak by the rich and 
powerful. Despite his bitter antipathy towards the heathen Sino-Qalmagq, we 
will see below that Sagimbay also expressed ideas about the underlying unity 
and kinship of Turkic and Mongolian peoples. He also attempted to “map” the 
old heroic adversaries of epic times onto what he understood about the current 
geopolitical space in the 1920s, and in so doing conceived the fates of modern 
peoples as reflections of their epic past. Perhaps, in the end, Sagimbay felt that 
the old distinctions and grievances were irrelevant in the face of the new world 
order. 

K6kétéy’s Memorial Feast presents particularly rich material for examining 
the Qirgiz’ epic “others,” because it is a story about the planning and execu- 
tion of a feast and games that all Muslims and heathens are invited—indeed 
commanded—to attend. Sagimbay’s version of the epic may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


K6k6toy, the fabulously wealthy Qirgiz khan of TaSken, gives instructions 
in his deathbed testament for his burial and memorial feast. His orphan 
son Boqmurun, arriving home after his death, interprets the reported 
testament as calling for lavish observances. He holds burial and fortieth- 
day solemnities with minor feasts, then instructs his people to let the 
herds increase through careful management. After three years he decides 
on the location of the great memorial feast, the plain of Qarqira on the 
border between Muslim and infidel lands, moves all his people and herds 
there, and sends out invitations to all the heroes of the world to bring 
their race-horses and their people to the feast and games, with dire threats 
in case of non-attendance. The whole world assembles. The paramount 
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Qirgiz hero Manas and his elder kinsman QoSoy act as co-presidents of 
the feast. Jealousies and rivalries soon break out between the Muslims 
and their infidel counterparts, headed by Qonurbay of the Qitay and 
Joloy of the Qalmagq, which are only barely kept channeled in a busy 
program of sporting contests, including shooting, wrestling, jousting, and 
the climactic horse race. Heavy interferences in the finish of the race 
result in Qonurbay leading a raid that seizes the top prize-herds, which 
had been won by the Muslims’ racers. The Muslims’ punitive attack on the 
squabbling Sino-Qalmagqs recovers all of the booty and leaves the infidels 
utterly defeated. 


SAGIMBAY 2010: 1444-15954 


Such a scenario is merely epic exaggeration of the well-known custom for large, 
generous memorial feasts among Qurgiz and Qazaq notables in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Though such real feasts are not known to have 
included non-Muslims besides a few Russian guests and observers, they were 
frequently the cause of feuding and ill-will over honor, precedence and the 
distribution of largesse. K6k6tdy’s feast was proverbial among the Qirgiz as a 
root of discord: K6kétéydiin ast eken, kip Cataqtin bast eken ‘K6k6téy’s memorial 
feast—that was the start of many scandals’ (Iudakhin 1965: 83). The contem- 
porary Qirgiz and Qazaqs felt that their memorial feasts in reality were too 
often the scenes of altercations and scandals, despite the shame such incidents 
brought to the memory of the deceased. In Kékétdy’s Memorial Feast, Sagimbay 
draws the connection between epic and real brawling in an aside to his audi- 
ence: 


Azirqi aStin ayagi Cir; 


aydap kérgiin, galayig: 
atayndan galgan jumusqa! 


Memorial feasts today end in rows, but just remember, people—that 
whole business was handed down from your forefathers! 
2010: 1591a, lines 13150 ff; cf. sUBKHANBERDINA 1994: 140ff., 330 ff., 70-715; 


RADLOV 1989: 314-319 


4 The author of these lines chooses to refer to Qurgiz epic bards by their given names; in accor- 
dance with this practice, Sagimbay Orozbaq uulu is the only author listed in the Bibliography 
under his given name. 
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The spectacular variety of peoples on display is part of the enduring appeal 
of the epic, which has inspired generations of bards to virtuosic exertions in 
enumerating and describing the peoples of the world according to the epic 
tastes of their times. In the nineteenth-century texts of Kékdtéy’s Memorial 
Feast, “we” are Nogoy (Noghay), a conceit the Qirgiz borrowed long before from 
their steppe neighbors the Qazaqs (Sagimbay’s Manas epics from the 1920s 
are the earliest in which “our” heroes are identified as Qirgiz; see Hatto 1977: 
go; Hatto 1980: 312 ff; Prior 2000: 15). The adversaries of the Nogoy and all 
their Muslim allies were mainly the Qalmagqs, by which Central Asian Turks 
understood the western Oirat Mongols who had historically made up the forces 
of the Junghar Empire; in the epics these were often allied with and subordinate 
to the Qitay, ‘Chinese’. The expansion of the Junghar Empire westward into 
the Dasht-i Qipchaq and repeated attacks at Qazaq and Qirgiz expense over 
the course of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries had provided 
the historical kernel of animosity and endless competition, if not much in the 
way of narrative incident, from which the Qazaqs and Qirgiz developed their 
nineteenth-century epics. In depicting close alliance and parity between the 
Qitay and the Qalmags, the nineteenth-century Qirgiz correctly perceived the 
general picture of ethnic ties after the destruction and virtual extermination 
of the Junghars by the Ch’ing in 1758-1759, though they imagined for their 
neighbors and adversaries the Qalmags a higher status than they actually 
possessed with respect to ‘Qitay’ power. 

Since the nineteenth century the explicit concerns of Kékétéy’s Memorial 
Feast have transcended mere ethnic difference and occupied the plane of— 
for lack of a sharper term—ethno-religious geopolitics. K6k6téy Khan of the 
Nogoy has died and left a young, untested orphan son, Boqmurun ‘Snot-nose’, 
whose minority puts the Muslims in a precarious position in the face of loom- 
ing Sino-Qalmaq power (there is an overt historical echo of the mid-nineteenth 


5 The two versions of the epic that predate Sagimbay’s text are The Memorial Feast for Kkétéy 
Khan (Hatto 1977), recorded in 1856 by Chokan Valikhanov from the bard Nazar Bolot, consist- 
ing of 3,251 lines; and Boqmurun (Hatto 1990a: 159-225), recorded in 1862 by Wilhelm Radloff 
from an anonymous bard, consisting of 2,197 lines. (See also Hatto 1969; Prior 2002: 60 ff, 122— 
139.) Other mid-nineteenth century Manas-poems that deal in-depth with problems arising 
along and across the ethno-religious frontier between the Nogoy and the Sino-Qalmagqs are 
Almambet, Er K6ké6 and Aq-erkec; How Almambet Came to Manas (Hatto 1990a: 13-71; Prior 
2002: 97-122) and Kéz Qaman (Hatto 1990a: 227-303; Prior 2002: 80-96), both recorded in 
1862. 

6 The unfortunate term is mine, but see Hatto 1969, 1990b on the subject. 
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century Qirgiz chiefs’ predicament with respect to the Ch’ing). Boqmurun’s 
motivation in planning his father’s memorial feast and games over the objec- 
tions of his regent (and, seemingly, the last behest of the khan) is the wish to rid 
himself of his boyhood nickname and acquire a hero-name befitting the wise 
organizer of a major migration and the strong president of a peaceful meeting 
of age-old foes. The gibbering heathens are untrustworthy and have disgust- 
ing and barbarous habits (Hatto 19g9ob: 77); yet they are heroes, and they are to 
be taken seriously: “Though they are Qitays they are a mighty nation [ jurt], a 
multitude of scoundrels teeming like black worms. Though they are Qalmags 
they are a nation with a khan, abundant as black worms” (Sagimbay 2010: 1583a, 
lines 12414-12418). Qurgiz audiences knew well and expected that their fierce 
super-hero, Manas, would not be able to hold his temper around such unseemly 
company. It is implacable Manas’s ascendancy to the presidency of the feast 
that ensures the climax of the epic, as the touchy pride of Muslim and heathen 
heroes embroiled in the questionable results of the horse-race explodes into 
a bloody battle between armies. In the nineteenth-century texts, Boqmurun is 
forgotten midway through the epic, and Manas leads the Nogoy to victory over 
the Sino-Qalmags. 

Sagimbay, narrating in the 1920s, carried on a mostly traditional view of 
epic heathendom while elaborating the inherited material of the nineteenth 
century to fit the inflated dimensions of his epic. His concept of western hea- 
thendom (Christendom) is more detailed and extensive than that of his prede- 
cessors, as befits an age when the Russian Empire had exerted sovereignty and 
control over the Qirgiz. But for Sagimbay the center of gravity in the heathen 
world still lies on the side of the Sino-Qalmags, and he often shows a gener- 
ous and creative interest in their epic world. His evident ethnological aware- 
ness widened his view of the nineteenth-century Sino-Qalmagqs, who had a 
rather sketchy background, to encompass a Sino-Mongol ethnopolitical entity 
that reflected his awareness of historical connections between Qalmags and 
Mongols and more broadly between Turks and Mongols. As a basis, Sagimbay 
had his inherited word-stock of heroes’ names, their pedigrees, their headquar- 
ters, and traces of his nineteenth-century forerunners’ rich store of epithets for 
them. The following catalogue is a brief sample illustrating the mix of old and 
new in Sagimbay’s Manas. Infidel heroes and their identifying markers attested 
in the mid-nineteenth century epics are set in italics. For the rest, Sagimbay is 
our earliest witness in the tradition, and he may have been personally respon- 
sible for inserting many of them into the Manas cycle from various sources: 


Qonurbay of the Qutay, Muradil son of Qirmuz, red-topknotted Nezgara, 
black-maned Booronéu, Orongu from the Qangay, Sayqal the daughter 
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of Qatqalayn—let’s mention each one!—Alooke of the Solon, Joloy bad- 
tempered as a wild boar, Bozkertik son of Toqsuker, and Soorondiik son 
of Solobo. 


2010: 15344, lines 8054-8064” 


Echoes of these names point to interchange among Inner Asian traditions in 
the centuries preceding the earliest epic recordings. For example, Manas’s chief 
heathen rival Qonur(bay) has a name etymologically identical to (Buumin 
Ulan) Xongor, the chief comrade of the Oirat epic hero Jangar.® The slippage 
over time that made Xongor of the Oirat appear in Turkic epic tradition as 
Qonurbay of the Qitay is illustrative of the level of generalization found in 
Sagimbay’s concept of the Sino-Qalmagq sphere. Nevertheless, on various spe- 
cific points the poet and his tradition had interesting things to say. 

The appearance, speech, religion and comportment of these outsiders had 
long fascinated Qurgiz bards and audiences. In the hands of a skillful poet 
like Sagimbay, a finely-observed detail of heathen coiffure could become a 
crucial yet understated focus in the narrative. At the feast games, when Manas 
meets his nemesis the Qitay khan Qoyurbay in the joust, Manas aims the 
lance-thrust that unhorses Qonurbay by sighting a lock of hair that dangles 
loose below the edge of his opponent’s helmet. The poet weaves into this 
scene an implicit disparagement of the infidels’ longer hairstyle; a properly 
shorn Muslim warrior would not provide such an eye-catching clue to an 
opening in his armor and thus a target for his enemy’s lance-point (Sagimbay 
2010: 1571b, lines 11377-11392). The abundant narrow braids of a Qitay woman 
warrior’s hairstyle aroused Muslim displeasure: “That Tunga Qitay, Orongu— 
one doesn't like to dwell on her! [...] Oroyngu was waddling about with the 
tresses at the back of her head sticking out [like] seventy mouse [tails]” (15344, 


7 Source citations to passages in the Kékétdy’s Memorial Feast of Sagimbay Orozbaq uulu are 
given in two forms. The page numbers (a and b for left and right columns) are those printed in 
Sagimbay 2010. Following the page numbers are line numbers within the single sequence (1— 
13482) assigned and marked by me ona working copy of Sagimbay 2010 (see the bibliography). 
The English prose translations are my own, and may reflect rearrangements of line ordering 
and minor emendations. The transcribed Qirgiz text of some passages has been omitted to 
save space. 

8 V.M. Zhirmunskii attributes the similarity in the names of Qonurbay and Buumin Ulan 
Xongor not to borrowing but to common continuation of the name of a historical personage 
of the sixteenth century, Khan Noyon Khongor of the Khoshut; Zhirmunskii also suggests a 
historical antecedent of Alooke based on Kazakh and Qirgiz legends about the Qalmagqs (1961: 
149 f.). 
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lines 8065-8071). The peculiar customs and accoutrements of the Sino-Qalmaq 
were notable markers of difference. The “Mongol” saddle with its broad, high 
front bow (Qirgiz: aq ganq. eer) was often the saddle of choice for Muslim 
heroes, perhaps owing to the additional protection it gave to a jouster’s vitals. 
But the protection had limits. Sagimbay’s poetry preserves evidence of warriors’ 
general preference for “Mongol” saddles, as well as a couplet that resembles 
a proverbial reminder for one aiming his lance at a rider mounted in such a 
saddle: 


vn 


“Qalmaq eer qas1”—dep, 


vo” 


“qaq jiréktiin basi’—dep 


Thinking, “The arch of a Qalmagq saddle [rises] just to the apex of his 
heart” 


2010: 1570b, lines 11300 f. 


The infidels’ defining sins were their flouting of prohibitions on diet and drink. 
Sagimbay shows his facility for humorous narrative inversion by emphasizing 
that pork and distilled spirits were on the menu when heathen heroes finally 
returned home from the feast thrown by Muslims (1584), lines 12554-12558). 
The grudgingly respectful epithet of Joloy, doyuz qryal ‘[bad-]tempered as a 
wild boar’ (e.g. 1534a, line 8062) and the liberally-applied insult doyuz ‘swine’ 
(e.g. 1566a, line 10878) were specifically infidel in connotation. Since the nine- 
teenth century, Almambet, the close companion of Manas who was born an 
Oyrot prince and converted to Islam, was seen cunningly deploying “cultural” 
traits of heathendom in his staunch defense of the true faith, and displaying 
distinct savoir faire with heathen paraphernalia. Pipe-smoking was recognized 
as a heathen vice;? in Kéz Qaman, one of the mid-nineteenth century epics 
that deals most explicitly with the Muslim-infidel divide, Almambet easily 
disguises himself as a heathen in order to spy on the enemy, and once appre- 
hended narrowly escapes capture by creating a smoke screen with a pipe to 
cover his escape (Hatto 1990a: 286 f., lines 1969-1977). Sagimbay’s epics are the 
earliest in which Almambet’s heathen heritage is seen in his ability—and his 
alone—to perform weather magic using the jay tas or rain-stone (2010: 1522a, 
lines 6962-6979; cf. Molnar 1994). 


9g Good men of the Faith took their tobacco in the form of snuff (Hatto 1977: 213; Sagimbay 2010: 
1537), lines 8353-8356; 1565a, lines 10805-10812). 
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Qirgiz epic bards and audiences knew that being infidel (qapur, << Arabic 
kafir) meant more than a set of miscellaneous traits of the kinds reviewed 
above. They were firmly conscious of the fact that the heathens’ strangeness 
and perversity arose from their alienation from the religion (din) of Islam and 
the community of Muslims. Sagimbay inherited his tradition’s profound con- 
cerns with religion and religious difference, and filled his epic narratives with 
his own deep religious faith, curiosity and learning. The nineteenth-century 
bards disparaged the damnable heathen religion; Sagimbay did as well, but he 
also cross-examined it, and found it theologically abhorrent though also rather 
fascinating. Qonurbay “prayed to his idols” (2010: 1564a, line 10700). Joloy is 
gara dinder balbant ‘the champion of the followers of the black cult’ (1554a, 
line 9855). His prayer at the outset of the main wrestling match shows the per- 
versity the Qirgiz saw in a false religion: 


Qayra basip Joloy dé, 
Qalmaqéa namaz oqunup, 
garq altin stirot butu bar, 
burqanina coqunup, 
qayra basip galgani. 


Joloy the giant withdrew uttering prayers in Qalmagq. He had an image of 
pure gold; he worshiped his idol and returned [to the ring].1° 
2010: 1554, lines 9869-9873 


Nothing Sagimbay says in his Manas suggests he had any awareness that the 
religion of the Qalmags was called Buddhism, or what its tenets were. Joloy’s 
supporters also pray for him: 


Qalmag, Qitay, Tarsa, J6ot, 
qarap turgan qanéa kop 
6z dininée oqunup, 

kiin éigi$qa bet alip, 
“K6k6 Teyir qoldo!”—dep, 
batasin qildi €oqunup. 


10 ~—- The Qirgiz verb Coqun- means both ‘to cross oneself; be baptized’ and ‘to worship a [pagan 
deity]’. 
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A great many of the Qalmag, Qitay, Tarsa and J66t were standing around 
watching him [Joloy] and supplicating, according to their religion. Facing 
to the east they prayed, “Heavenly god, help us!” and made their obei- 
sances. 

1537a-b, lines 8343-8348 


Even though only one form of prayer is described, the Qalmagq, Qitay, Tarsa 
and J66t peoples that Sagimbay lists were religiously disparate. Joét (< Arabic 
Yahud) is ‘Jew’. The name Tarsa occurs throughout Sagimbay’s Manas. The 
term had been in disuse since the disappearance of “Tarsa” communities in 
the Mongol era (the word is from Persian, where it had been applied to East 
Syriac | “Nestorian” ] Christians and more broadly to non-Muslims). However, it 
had been recently recirculated by Orientalists in studies of medieval sources. 
The term’s absence from native Central Asian discourse over much of the 
preceding five centuries raises the distinct possibility that Sagimbay learned 
the term indirectly via discussions taking place among Central Asians about 
recent works of international Orientalist scholarship." 


11 Scholarly notices in existence by the time of the Sagimbay Manas sessions in the 1920s 
include an extensive note on Tarsa by N. Elias (1895: 290f., n. 1). The text passage in ques- 
tion, concerning Christian Naimans, was translated from Juvayni, whose Tarikh-i Jahan- 
gushai on the Mongol conquests had not yet been published (see Boyle 1958: 1.64). The 
Arabic geography Nuzhat al-qulab, containing a reference to Tarsa inhabitants of the Ciiy 
valley (present-day Kyrgyzstan), was also available to researchers at the time (Le Strange 
1919: 249 f.). Today the term Tarsa firmly connects medieval East Syriac Christianity with 
the City valley through the place Tarsakent, identified with a settlement and cemetery site 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (and possibly earlier) near the modern village 
of Qara-jiga¢ on the southeast outskirts of the city of Biskek, Kyrgyzstan; the cemetery has 
yielded great numbers of Christian grave stones with Syro-Turkic epitaphs (Kozhemiako 
1959: 161f.; Dzhumagulov 1987: 38ff.). The name Tarsakent eluded Bartol'd’s notice in the 
report on his 1893-1894 Central Asian research trip, due to his misreading of Rashid al-Din 
(Bartol’d 1966: 55; see Rashid 1960: 16); thus the term Tarsakent was apparently not known 
to scholarship in the 1920s. The kraeved (local historian) and archaeologist N.N. Pantusov 
in the 1880s had questioned local residents of Qara-jiga¢ and found “that they had heard 
nothing about the [grave] stones and know of no legends connected with them”; thus 
it is not likely that there was any awareness of the terms Tarsa and Tarsakent among 
nineteenth-century Qurgiz (Dzhumagulov 1987: 39). In light of these circumstances, it is 
interesting to note that Sagimbay knew and frequently used the name Tarsa for a people 
(e.g. Sagimbay 2010: 623a, 667a, 808b, 875b), but nowhere mentioned Tarsakent. His ulti- 
mate source for Tarsa was probably recent western scholarship. (Cf. Doerfer 1963-1967: 
2.474f.) 
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In the view of Qirgiz epic bards and audiences, non-Muslims were virtually 
devoid of religious distinctions. If Sagimbay had any awareness of the “People 
of the Book” with respect to Islam, his handling of Jewish and Christian peoples 
gives little indication of it; this was even more true of his nineteenth-century 
bardic predecessors. Nevertheless, Sagimbay occasionally groups the Tarsa and 
J66t in quasi-distinction to Qalmags and others. One way he suggests their 
special status is in his accounts of which peoples were invited to the successive 
gatherings that led up to the great memorial feast for K6k6téy. At the burial 
obsequies only Muslims are present; at the fortieth-day feast, Muslims, Tarsa 
and J66t attend, but “no one from the Oyrot of the red top-knots or from the 
Qitay” (Sagimbay 2010: 1477), line 3032; 1478a, lines 3053 f.); the climactic great 
feast includes everyone in the world. Thus Sagimbay progressively widened 
the ethno-religious circle at each event, and placed the Jé6t and Tarsa in a 
position of intermediate religious proximity or familiarity with the Muslims. 
At the same time, the inclusion of the Jé6t and Tarsa emphasizes the Oyrots’ 
and Qitays’ remoteness from the Muslims. In a later description of the peoples 
in attendance at the great feast, a religiously-defined spectrum of traditions, 
doctrines and manners is clearly apparent: 


J66t, Tarsa, Qaléa bar, 

jon jiirgon jurt qanéa bar; 
Arap, Ajam, Atalat 
ataqtuu joniin bildiniz; 
Indi menen Sagalat— 
bayqaganga qalayig 
baani jurttun s6zdorit 
baygambarga taqalat. 
Orus, Nemis bu da bar, 
Qitay, Qalmaq juda bar. 


The J66t and the Tarsa and the Qalcéa were there—innumerable well- 
behaved peoples. Arap, Ajam, Atalat—you know their illustrious origins. 
The Indi and the Saqalat—to those that pay attention [to such matters], 
all of [those] peoples have stories going back to a prophet. Then there 
were the Orus and the Nemis, and the innumerable Qitays and Qalmags.! 


1580b, lines 12181-12190 


12 Though several of these ethnonyms offer transparent English glosses, we cannot be as- 
sured that Sagimbay understood the terms in exactly the way we do. Qalca ‘Pamiri’, 
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Clearly Sagimbay was communicating with an audience for whom the “sim- 
pler times” of easily-recognized heathen neighbors (the Sino-Qalmaq) had 
recently been swept away. The Qirgiz were now subjugated within the multi- 
ethnic and multi-confessional Russian Empire. Interestingly, the epic world- 
view of Sagimbay, who grew up in the new colonial order, took on an aspect 
of reversibility that may be likened to cultural relativism. In his ambitious 
attempts to dramatize the lives of the Sino-Qalmagqs from the inside, Sagim- 
bay found a way to use the term qapur ‘infidel’ flexibly. Qapir heroes may refer 
to their own as “the people called gapur’” in relation to the Muslims; in a fit of 
pique, Qonurbay even calls his co-religionists gapir in a scolding tone: “Hea- 
thens, why do you think a Tiirk is going to unhorse a Qitay?”; or heathens may 
invert the term and call the Muslims gapur in relation to themselves (2010: 
1562b, line 10574; 1563a, line 10615; 1561b, line 10496; 1561b, line 10495). One of 
Sagimbay’s most ambitious narrative turns comes when he has Joloy voice the 
frustrations of a non-Muslim in enduring Muslim contempt (2010: 1592a—b, 
lines 13236-13254). 

The nineteenth-century Qirgiz epic bards showed off knowledge of a few 
words of Mongolian, Chinese and Manchu origin, while characterizing infidel 
speech as ‘gibbering, mumbling, lisping’ and the like (Hatto 1990a: 76f., 442, 
line 33). Sagimbay knew traditional words for the unclear sounds heard from 
Mongol mouths, jabuu/ jabi and méndii, and used his understanding of a few 
definite terms to create dramatic effects. When the gluttonous Qalmaq Joloy 
goes down to the hearths looking for a hand-out of meat from the pit-boys, 


Qalmaginéa galdirap, 
“Bistibi—dep—magqanin?” 
baladan surayt baldirap. 
Qalmaqtin tilin bile albay, 
qaradi bala jaldirap. 


probably connoting religious difference from Sunnism; Arap ‘Arab’; Ajam << Arabic ‘ajam 
‘non-Arab; Persian’; Atalat < ?; Indi ‘Indian, Hindu’; a proposed etymology of Sagalat 
involves Latin Sclavus ‘Slav; slave’, cf. Osmanhi saglab (Akmataliev 2015: 165 f.; Redhouse 
1890: 1064); Orus, a common Qipéaq Turkic name for ‘Russian’; Nemis ‘German’ (< Russian 
nemets). 

13 E.g.Sagimbay 2010: 1518b, lines 6680, 6692; cf. Hatto 1977: 36f., lines 1291-1294; Hatto 1990a: 
282f., lines 1882-1886. 
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Jabbering in his incomprehensible Qalmaq language, Joloy asked the lad, 
“Is your magan done?” The boy, unable to understand Qalmag, looked at 
him inquiringly. 

2010: 1509, lines 5868-5872 


Clearly Sagimbay had heard the Kalmyk word maxn ‘meat’, perhaps in situ- 
ations similar to the one depicted. He also understood some Chinese: “The 
Qitays [started] collaring the Qalmagqs and yelling ‘Taa! Taa!’/—when they say 
‘Taa’ it means ‘Strike’” (1585), lines 12635-12638). Iudakhin’s Qirgiz dictionary 
registers taa ‘(in epic) strike! (in the voice of a Chinese person giving the order 
for corporal punishment)’!4 Sagimbay’s familiarity with this Chinese term is 
not difficult to explain given that he spent time as a refugee in Sinkiang after 
the 1916 uprising, an experience that lends poignant authenticity to the nar- 
rator’s aside in the passage. Sagimbay’s interest in heathen language also led 
him to repeat a number of oaths in Kalmyk, explicating the meanings of which 
may give Mongolists some exercise and amusement. Like other Qirgiz bards, 
Sagimbay knew the common Chinese, Manchu and Kalmyk word for ‘Qurgiz’, 
Burut, and used it to good effect in speeches by Qalmagq and Qitay heroes (e.g., 
1523, line 7070); Sagimbay was the first bard to use the Chinese borrowing Can- 
tuu to mean ‘Muslim’ as well.!6 

One important class of Mongolian and Chinese vocabulary items adapted 
into Qirgiz epic usage were titles of military ranks and political offices, which 
bards and audiences reimagined to fit their own notions of Sino-Qalmagq affairs. 
The insignia of Ch’ing ranks were well-known: “the Qalmags and Qitay with 
their top-knots red as blazing fire”; “the teeming Oyrot with their red top-knots 
and the faithless Qitay have a great many formidable leaders” (Sagimbay 2010: 
1459a, lines 1371f.; 1454a, lines 930ff.). The coq (Hatto: ‘rank-button’), finials 


14 taa and tatala- ‘to shout taa!’ (Iudakhin 1965: 684, 713); cf. Chinese ta? ¥J ‘fight, beat, ... 
shoot’ 

15 Curses: “Utiigiind Sooday!” (Sagimbay 2010: 1510a, line 5892, 1579, line 12104); “Aminine 
danim!” (1510<, line 1510a, line 5894); “aminine” (1575b, line 1147); “Apsap Sooday!” (1575b, 
line 1147); cry of alarm: “Jabiniyin jagt!” (1507b, line 5688). 

16 ~E.g. Sagimbay 2o10: 1574a, lines 1597f. Alaqanday cantuuga/ aldirsaq arbaq urbaybi? 
‘Would we not be damnable [wretches] if we let these insignificant Cantuu win the race?’ 
Sagimbay used Cantuu (< Chinese ch’ant’ou2 4298, lit. ‘turban-head’) in the mouths of 
Sino-Qalmagq heroes to mean their Muslim adversaries in general, but this sense was 
broader than the more recent signification of the term in China, which excludes nomads. 
Sagimbay presumably encountered the term during his sojourn in China after 1916. On 
Burut see Hatto 1990a: 498 f. 
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worn atop the holders’ caps, signified Ch’ing ranks by colors; red was for first 
rank. The Qirgiz epic bards’ references to these insignia do not imply that they 
thought in any consistent way about how the heroes so adorned fit into the 
system of Ch’ing rule. Sino-Qalmag power was for the Qirgiz remote and fairly 
mysterious, and the rank-buttons were simply the most recognizable of its trap- 
pings. Nor were titles used in an informed manner. For the mid-nineteenth 
century, when there were still political relations in effect between the Ch’ing 
and certain Qirgiz chiefs, some of whom possessed rank-buttons, Hatto con- 
cluded that “the Kirgiz bards were not entirely clear in their minds as to the 
correct use of administrative and military titles in force on the Chinese Western 
Frontier c. 1860” (1977:179). Sagimbay had even less grasp of the terminology he 
had inherited, though he used it with zest. If nothing else he created an exotic 
atmosphere with references to jaysays and qaldays (see Hatto 1977: 179). In the 
latter case the signified rank of general or wing commander sounds puny when 
Sagimbay applies it to the Qitays’ khan and greatest hero, Qoyurbay: “That great 
evil-tempered galday Qonurbay of Beejin, that great galday cursed of his ances- 
tors, Qonurbay of many-quartered Beejin ...” (2010: 1516a, lines 6457-6460). 
Formulaic diction in the epic tradition seems to have been involved in the char- 
acterization of Qonurbay as a galday. Since the nineteenth century there was a 
scene where the heathen guests at the feast make a jealous demand that their 
leader be given Boqmurun’s prized steed Maaniker as a gift of honor, and they 
couch the demand in a run of descriptive formulae that includes the alliterat- 
ing lines: 


karipéisin baylanip 
kalday miner at egen 


Here is a horse fit to be ridden by a Kalday with his armband tied on 
HATTO 1977: 40f,, lines 1444 f. 


kaldirayin salinip, 
kalday minar mal ekan 


This is a beast fit to ride for a Kalday that slings on his mailshirt 


HATTO 1990a: 184f., lines 780 f. 
In Sagimbay’s version the lines were: 
garip¢éisin baylanip, 


Qara-Saar aylanip, 
qaldaylar miner at eken 
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a horse that galdays should ride having strapped on arm-guards and 
rounded Qara-saar 


2010: 15124, lines 6097 ff.; 1513a, lines 6193 ff. 


Once the infidels have arrogantly demanded the illustrious horse, Qosoy relays 
their claim to Manas. It is in Sagimbay’s version of QoSoy’s speech that we heara 
reference to Qoyurbay, the one demanding Maaniker, as a galday, in an evident 
echo of the heathens’ earlier comments about the proper rider of such a horse. 
Thus the workings of oral formulaic composition created an opening for the 
too-lowly rank galday to be applied to the lofty Qonurbay (1516a, lines 6457— 
6460). 

In another instance of interest to linguists, Sagimbay referred to a specific 
landscape feature with a phrase that contains a Mongolian lexical item not 
found in Kalmyk dictionaries. The phrase, since its Western Mongolian element 
could not be easily understood in Qirgiz, is in effect a set toponym, one which is 
not otherwise attested outside Sagimbay’s single usage. In discussions on where 
to hold K6k6téy’s memorial feast, the many attractions of the proposed Qarqira 
plain were said to include: 


Ar taraptan sandalip, 
aqqan bulag suusu bar. 
Ken Qarqira atag1, 
sirkedey Sakel Giqpagan 
qaynatip alma tuzu bar. 


Everywhere you roam there are lively springs. The name of the place is 
Qarqira, the Broad; they boil salt there, free of the slightest sediment 
traces, from brine that comes out of a crack in the earth. 

SAGIMBAY 2010: 1485), lines 3714-3718 


The phrase in question is alma tuz, which a partial Western Mongolian etymol- 
ogy ‘fissure-salt’ can rescue from a literal but nonsensical Qirgiz interpretation 
as ‘apple-salt’.. Qarqira (also, Qargara) was a well-pastured valley east of Issyk 
Kul, in a middle ground frequented by Qirgiz and Qazaqs who nomadized to 
the west and Qalmags to the east. The well-known salinae were attractive to 
all, and encouraged cross-border meetings; the area became a fairground in 
the late nineteenth century. The placement of the epic memorial feast at Qar- 
qira reflects this history. In the nineteenth-century epics and contemporary 
historical sources, the salt spring was known by the place-name Qaynatma- 
tuz ‘syrup-salt’, i.e. boiled down from concentrated brine. When I visited the 
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spring in 1994 I found strong brine welling up from a fissure in the earth (Hatto 
1977:10f., lines 285 ff.; 124 f.; Hatto 1990a: 168 ff., lines 223 ff; Valikhanov 1961: 246; 
Prior 1998: 257). In the phrase alma tuz, the second element is unproblemati- 
cally Qirgiz tuz ‘salt’; alma ‘apple’, however, makes less sense than a Western 
Mongolian word *alma (*alm in the modern Cyrillic orthography; not entered 
in Ramstedt 1935 or Muniev 1977), which would correspond phonologically to 
the Khalkha alm-a ‘hole, crevice, or crack in the earth’ registered by Lessing 
(1960: 32). Once Qurgiz and Qazaqs overheard the Mongolian word alma ‘fis- 
sure’, cross-linguistic chiming between the similar-sounding words for ‘fissure’ 
and ‘apple’ would produce a memorable term in Qirgiz for the salt obtained 
from that spring, and hence a quasi-toponym.!” 

The intertwining of Muslim (historically Qazaq/Qirgiz) with heathen (his- 
torically Ch’ing/Oirat) interests at the traditional epic feast-venue, Qarqira, was 
a feature in the mid-nineteenth century versions of Kékétéy’s Memorial Feast 
that crucially reflected the context of recent political circumstances. In 1856, 
incidentally a few days before he made the first recording of the epic, the Rus- 
sian army officer Chokan Valikhanov noted reports of Qurgiz chiefs in the bor- 
der area to the effect that 30 years prior the salinae had been controlled by 
Kalmyks. These were in fact Oirat auxiliaries stationed there by the Ch’ing to 
control the border vacated by the destruction of Junghar power; the group- 
ings nearest to Qarqira were the “Zurgan-suun” and “Argun-suun” according 
to Valikhanov. The tribal names correspond to Kalmyk Arwn-sumn 6lé6p and 
Zuryan-sumn dérw°D, and these groupings indeed appear in the 1856 text of 
the epic as Argin-sumun and Zurgun-sumun under the command of the Qal- 
maq khan Joloy. Boqmurun announces that he will stop at Qaynatma-tuz and 
load on salt for the feast, but not before he will don Qalmag attire (including the 
historically Ch’ing peacock-feather badge), mingle with Joloy and the Qalmags 
at the marsh Botonun-saz, and entertain them magnanimously—obviously the 
necessary chiefly price of taking the salt. The bard of Radloff’s 1862 recording 
of the epic put Boqmurun’s actions succinctly: “I shall [...] go along the Karkara 
and camp! Then, fraternizing with the Kalday, I shall boil salt.”5 In Sagimbay’s 
thinking, Boqmurun had no need to ingratiate himself with Joloy or a Qalmaq 
qalday. In this bard’s version of the epic, the valley of Qarqira lay unoccupied 


17 It is not clear whether Kalmyk a/m(a) ‘murderous, lethal’ could offer a similarly plausible 
semantic scenario to recommend it (Muniev 1977: 36). 

18 Valikhanov 1961: 246; Ramstedt 1935: 337; Hatto 1977: 10f., lines 285-309; 72f., lines 2672— 
2675; Hatto 1990a: 168f,, lines 223 ff. See also Hatto’s thorough analysis of the historical and 
philological problems of the ethnonyms Argin-sumun and Zurgun-sumun in the text, 1977: 
2arf. 
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on the border of the Sino-Qalmag sphere. Qarqira thus recommended itself as 
a meeting place, but for Sagimbay no grandee was in control there.!9 The half- 
century the Qirgiz had spent within the firm borders of the Russian Empire 
may have contributed to the apparent withdrawal of Qirgiz epic imagination 
away from the important nexus of Qarqira. 

The issue of who was in control at Qarqira is one that relates the subject of 
the present inquiry with broader historical analyses of the Qirgiz epic tradition. 
The plots of the mid-nineteenth century versions of Kékdtéy’s Memorial Feast 
were fundamentally concerned with the question of how the young Boqmu- 
run would achieve heroic status. His claims to advancement were supposed to 
be his successes in management of the migration and diplomacy with the Qal- 
mags in whose territory he planned to hold the feast (a bold and risky political 
maneuver intended to weaken Sino-Qalmaq power over him). This underlying 
plot was not expressed directly in the recorded epics. Instead, the figure of the 
super-hero Manas, whose importance was rising steeply in the early nineteenth 
century, obtruded into the story of Boqmurun. Bards and audiences kept the 
epic going, but in form it had been taken over by Manas in a process of cycliza- 
tion (Hatto 1969: 1.347 f,; Prior 2002: 123 ff.). Thus already by the mid-nineteenth 
century the political underpinnings of Bogmurun’s dealings with the Qalmaqs 
at Qarqira were technically archaic; unsurprisingly, when the epic was next 
recorded in the 1920s there was almost no trace of the diplomatic dimension 
surrounding access to the salinae and feasting-ground. The reason that Sagim- 
bay did not mention any galday in control of Qarqira was that the complicated 
concerns of diplomacy with the Qalmagqs had been forgotten, and with them 
a part of the motivation of the plot. The place persisted in traditional memory 
only as a feasting-ground and source of salt located reasonably near the Sino- 
Qalmaq heathens who were to be invited. (Conversely, one can see from this 
process of erosion that bards were loath to assign a new owner or occupant 
to a known locale. This reflects positively on the overall strength of “tradi- 
tion” in the oral epic tradition.) In Sagimbay’s version of the epic, then, Qarqira 
survived as a fossil of the earlier, living border. Only traces of the complex situ- 
ation on the ground a century before survived fitfully in Sagimbay’s telling; for 
example, the numerous Argin-subun people are mentioned in an extended epi- 
thet of Joloy (2010: 1508b, line 5779). Nevertheless, Sagimbay’s concerns with 


1g Both nineteenth-century bards chose to locate the feasting-grounds in places other than 
the Qarqira of tradition. The fact that Qarqira was the traditional feast venue in the mid- 
nineteenth century (in epics that have not come down to us) is evident from an allusion 
in another epic from 1869; see Hatto 1976: 245 f.; Prior 1998: 257ff. 
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ethno-religious geopolitics were profound and critical, and the remainder of 
this paper will address them. 

The geography in Sagimbay’s Kékétéy’s Memorial Feast centers on the feast- 
ing ground at Qarqira, but the poem in general has a larger “map” than any other 
single constituent epic of the Manas cycle, stretching from Baran (Farang, Latin 
Christendom hazily conceived) to a place in the east called Japan (2010: 1494a, 
lines 4512, 4546). Both places and a plethora of other known and unknown 
toponyms were probably introduced into the epic by Sagimbay, a more fanciful 
and fulsome narrator than the mid-nineteenth century bards. The basic geogra- 
phy of Sagimbay’s epics, however, resembles that of his predecessors.”° In both 
of the poem’s main settings, K6k6téy’s seat at Tasken (Tashkent) and the plain 
at Qarqira, the Sino-Qalmags cast a long shadow. Qarqjra, as has already been 
mentioned, was situated in the borderland. Tasken, far to the west inside Mus- 
lim Central Asia, had been ruled formerly, according to Sagimbay’s epics, by 
the Qalmag Panus Khan, vassal of the great Esen Khan of Beejin, until K6kétoy 
and Manas in concert deposed him. This epic circumstance echoes the histori- 
cal memory of the Qirgiz and Qazags. In the late seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century the Junghars raided and dominated the Central Asian 
steppes as far west as Tashkent, Sayram and Turkestan, as well as the Tien Shan 
mountains and Ferghana valley; Qazaq khans and Qirgiz chiefs only regained 
firm control after 1758, though neither group was responsible for the final defeat 
of the Junghars (Sagimbay 2010: 1444b-1445a; Bregel 2003: 56—61).2! KOk6téy’s 
taking of the throne at Tasken from the Qalmaq Panus Khan was one of many 
episodes in a constant succession of struggles and victories over the course 
of Sagimbay’s lengthy Manas narrative, the general trend of which was that 
Manas and his allies flung the Sino-Qalmaqs back eastward again and again 
in a drawn-out reconquista of Central Asian lands. The climax of Sagimbay’s 
Manas is the Great Campaign, which extends the hostilities deep inside Qitay 
territory and ends with Manas and his combined forces gaining victory over the 
emperor Esen Khan. The major victory that set the scene for the Great Cam- 
paign was in the finale of Kékétéy’s Memorial Feast, when the Muslims invaded 
the Sino-Qalmags, routed them, and retrieved the stolen prize-herds. 


20 On Qirgiz epic geography in the mid-nineteenth century see Hatto 1992; Prior 1998. 

21 It should be recalled that Sagimbay’s identification of “our” heroes as Qirgiz was an inno- 
vation; in the mid-nineteenth century, Manas, K6k6téy and others had been identified 
ethnically or genealogically as Nogoy (Noghay), an illustrious line of steppe heroes that 
Qirgiz bards appropriated from Kazakh epic models in earlier generations of which we 
have no records. 
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For Sagimbay, the great prize for the (incipiently nationalist) Qirgiz invasion 
of China was easy to name, if not to locate precisely: Beejin. Hatto, in his 
index of the geographical names found in the epics recorded by Radloff in 
the 1860s, says that Bejin “can scarcely stand for ‘Peking’, but rather stands 
symbolically for the Sino-Kalmak region” (1990: 616), a statement that must 
be understood as representing the view of the mid-nineteenth century Qurgiz 
epic bards and audiences, in contrast to informed moderns who will read too 
much into the term. Though it is reasonable to assume some connection with 
Peking, the term Be(e) jin is not so easy to account for in Qurgiz epic. Nowhere 
in the mid-nineteenth century texts is there any indication that the place was 
understood to be the capital city in far distant northeast China; it is mentioned 
seldom, as an approximate synonym of Qitay. As Hatto correctly perceived, 
the term meant a homeland of the infidels that was located not too far from 
the Qirgiz. By the 1920s, the more worldly Sagimbay sometimes located Beejin 
in a distant Chinese heartland, but he also multiplied it into several different 
Beejins. In an early episode of the cycle he enumerates the following: “Orto 
[‘Middle’] Beejin and Cet Beejin [‘on-the-Marches’] are as populous as any 
[city] in the world, they say, and the one called Tiip [‘Inner’] Beejin is the 
biggest of them all” (2010: 329a).? Sagimbay referred to Beejin as a city in an 
epithet of the Qitay khan Qonurbay, as his capital, which the poet pairs with a 
familiar Mongolian title of Ch’ing local power: “That great tormenting qalday 
Qonurbay of Beejin, that great damnable galday Qoyurbay of many-quartered 
Beejin” (1565b, lines 10846-10849). The climactic punitive raid on the Sino- 
Qalmags in the conclusion of Kékétéy’s Memorial Feast was one context where 
Sagimbay was content to name Beejin in the general sense: “‘It’s not far now 
to the populous land [el] of the Qalmags, they reckoned.—‘We will enter it 
tomorrow, and be on the border of Beejin’—‘To the north is the land of the 
Zubun Qalmags, the unsuspecting wretches!’” (1585b, lines 12657-12663). 

The unclear signification of Beejin in Sagimbay’s Manas mirrors the bard's 
inconsistency in identifying who ruled there. Another epithet of Qoynurbay’s is, 
“ruler [uluq] of the Qitay from the Tunga Beejin tribe [uruq]; his ancestor was 
Pay” (Sagimbay 2010: 1569a, lines 1185 ff.). In different passages, both Qonurbay 
and Esen Khan are said to rule at Beejin, yet Sagimbay does not take advantage 


22 The Manas Encyclopedia lists seven: Tiip Beejin, Con ‘Great’ Beejin, Orto Beejin, Kici ‘Little’ 
Beejin, Cet Beejin, and Nur Beejin ‘by-the-Lake(?)’ (Sarypbekov 1995: 1.163). 
Qagan and Cin are other traditional names of cities that Sagimbay uses in relation 
to China. He also refers to Qitay as the Manju realm, and mentions the Solon and Sibe 
peoples, known historically as formations of Manchu troops in Sinkiang. 
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of his own innovative multiplication of Beejins to distinguish which khan 
sat in which city.2 In any case, to Sagimbay, Con—Cet—Orto—Tiip—ete. 


Beejin were little more than a set of geographic signposts. The home pastures 
associated with the Turkic heroes—their centers of power and seats of rule— 
were formulaic attributes often solidified in their epithets. Examples include 
Er K6k¢é6 of the Qazags “who summers in the San-arga steppe”; Bagis of the 
Jediger “who makes his home along the [Amu] Darya”; Urbii of the Qipéaqs 
“who summers at Eki Kemin” (14592, lines 1361-1366; 1473b, 2651-2657; 1500b, 
lines 5059-5062).24 This model of locating heroes’ headquarters was so closely 
tied to formulaic diction that it could not serve Sagimbay in his innovative 
project of filling in details of the Sino-Qalmaq world. Here is a sort of parallel to 
the effects of the rethinking of the frontier around Qarqira that was discussed 
above. When the theme of diplomacy with frontier Qalmagqs was forgotten and 
Qarqira became just a place, no hero was inserted to have his headquarters 
there; when Beejin was remodeled from a general region into a city (or several 
cities), the update came without clear, consistent assignment of a ruler (or 
rulers). 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, Qirgiz epics have treated the divide be- 
tween Muslim and infidel as implicit and not entirely exclusive; the line was 
occasionally transcended, as when the Oyrot prince Almambet converted and 
joined the Muslims, and when Manas’s own Nogoy kinsmen the Kéz Qamans 
“went bad” residing in Qalmaq lands (Hatto 1990a: 13-71, 227-303). In K6k6tdy’s 
Memorial Feast, Sagimbay further pondered the nature of the old divide. He saw 
itas a problem with a history that also held keys to a possible resolution: for him 
the Qirgiz and the Qalmags were originally kin, and the Qalmaqs’ unified front 
with the Qitays was crumbling. These narrative circumstances were new or at 
least newly salient in Sagimbay’s Manas in the 1920s, and seem to reflect his 


23  Qonurbay: Sagimbay 2010: 1496a, lines 4672 ff. (where his father Alooke is also mentioned 
as being there); 1513b, lines 6239, 6242; 1515a, line 6460; Esen Khan: 1445a, lines 86 ff. 
Qonurbay’s Beejin is often anji ‘having many quarters’. 

Esen Khan < Kalmyk ezy xan ‘monarch, (Chinese) emperor’, Khalkha ezen xayan. The 
expected Qirgiz form of a borrowing from the Mongolian etyma would be Ejen, and this 
is attested in the mid-nineteenth century along with Esen (Hatto 1977: 4of,, lines 1449, 
1480; Hatto 1990: 184f, line 785). The Esen form may be partially derived from memories 
of khans’ names, including the fifteenth-century Oirat Esen Taiji (see Zhirmunksii 1961: 
149; Hatto 1977: 180). 

24 Interestingly, non-ruling heroes of the Qitay could be identified with a specific one of the 
Beejins, such as Soorondiik at Con Beejin and Sandédgor from the land or people (jut) 
of Tiip Beejin (1455, lines 1015 f;; 1572b, lines 1.466 ff.). 
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awareness not only of contemporary knowledge about history and ethnology, 
but also of new geopolitical realities that had thrown the established ethno- 
religious map of Inner Asia into doubt and turned age-old actors into pawns of 
larger forces. 

The infidels’ debacle begins when Qonurbay calls on the Qitays and Qalmaqs 
together to block Muslim horses from finishing the race, in a speech that heats 
up into an incitement to slaughter the Muslims entirely. In the ensuing parley 
among the heathens, two Qalmaq khans, Joloy and USay (the latter a hero 
unattested in the nineteenth century) take opposing views of the plan. Where 
Joloy is ready to follow Qonurbay into battle, USay voices reservations: the 
Qalmags, he says, will bear the brunt of battle in the Qitay’s pursuit of victory, 
and anyway the Qalmags are “sons of the Tiirks” like their adversaries, and 
fighting them would mean estrangement from the spirits of their ancestors 
(arbaq; Sagimbay 2010: 1575a-b, lines 11722-11731). The disagreement leads the 
Qalmags to split up and fight each other, and USans forces to fight with the 
Qitays, just as the Muslims come on the attack. Joloy’s own wife berates him 
for his disastrous political move. Her speech expresses sympathy with Islam, 
reveals the Qalmagqs’ genealogical connection to the Muslims and the origin 
of their name, and makes an anti-imperial, pro-national argument that sounds 
quite modern: 


You are belittling Manas, but Manas is not a warrior to be taken lightly. 
[Those who] quarreled with the religion of truth and parted from their 
kin in the time of the prophet Musa remained [gal-maq bolup] in that 
state, and took the name Qalmagq; but you never leave off [gal-bagan] your 
quarreling! [...] Where is Beejin, and where is [your] land [ jer]? You place 
your hopes in the Qitay, but where are they, and where is your country 
[el]? 
15938, lines 13298-13305, 13313 ff. 


Joloy’s wife concludes her speech with a comment on ethnic names that seems 
to show Sagimbay’s awareness of outside scholarship: 


Qalmagq senin atagin, 
baSqi atay Mangul bolso da, 
basilbadi éatagin. 


You are called a Qalmagq; though your ancestor was Mangul, your quarrel- 
ing has never stopped! 
15938, lines 13320 ff. 
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Mangul, as if ‘Mongol’, an exotic ethnic term that occurs many times in 
Sagimbay’s Manas, is a form quite uncommon for Qirgiz and Central Asian 
Turki. Elsewhere the Muslims characterize their adversaries as “the damned 
Qalmag, as those who were cut off from the Muslims are called, whose fore- 
father was Mangul’” (1539), lines 8549 ff.); and the Qalmagqs are “sons of the 
Tiirks” (1575b, lines 11726-11730). The connections asserted in these passages 
between Qalmaq and a foreign-sounding Mangul, and between Qalmaq and 
Tiirk, underline the possibility that Sagsimbay had indirect links to pan-Turkist 
ideas through the patron of his Manas performances, Qayum Miftaqov. 

The idiom of kinship pervades Sagimbay’s views on ethnic particularity. The 
Qalmags and Qirgiz both consist of forty tribes (uruw); the ruling “Qara” Qitay 
are called an urug ‘tribe’ (1584), line 12573; 1585b, line 12640).?5 In the climactic 
massacres that conclude the Muslim counter-raid in Kék6téy’s Memorial Feast, 
the Muslim elders Qogoy and Baqay plead with the Muslims to show clemency 
to the Qalmagqs: “Stop, children! They are our kin, but they will have nothing to 
do with the language we speak, which has led to this accident”; “‘Do not take 
their lives!’ Those old men had to pull [attackers off of victims] and separate 
them. ‘They were our kinsmen originally!’ they explained” (1591b, lines 13197 ff; 
1594), lines 13437-13440). Joloy’s defiant speech against the proposed alliance 
between Qalmags and Qirgiz shows in clearest terms the equation of kinship 
and political formation in the thinking of an Inner Asian steppe pastoralist: 


“How could I call them [the Buruts] kindred [tuwgan]? [...] It is the Qitay 
who will be my kindred. We have mixed and loved, knotted our horses’ 
lead-ropes together, grieved for our dead and delighted in our living; when 
one was stooped the other was a support. How am I supposed to depart 
from the Qitay and desire the Qirgiz? [...] Once Khan Qoyurbay has 
spoken, I lay down my life!” The others stood around agonizing. “[If our] 
first ancestor was Tiirk—” they puzzled, but for all their concentration 
they could not figure out what to do. 
1575b, lines 11742-11746, 11751-11766 


Though Joloy asks rhetorically, “How could I call the Buruts kindred?” no one 
has asked him explicitly to do that. What was proposed was to be at peace with 


25 The modifier Qara that Sagimbay sometimes uses before the names Qalmaq and Qutay 
probably entered the epic diction by analogy with Qara Qurgiz, itself a Tsarist-era Qurgiz 
borrowing of a Russian term (Karakirgiz) to refer to themselves. Qara ‘black’ denoted the 
lack (or rejection) of a ruling nobility from the Chinggisid line or ‘white bone’ (Qazaq: aq 
stiyek). 
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the Qirgiz and thus to flout the Qitay. In a telegraphic way which was perfectly 
well understood, Sagimbay (through Joloy) says that for the Qalmags to turn 
away from alliance or “kinship” with the Qitay is tantamount to treating the 
opposing people (the Qirgiz) in the opposite way, hence to recognize them 
as “kin.” The potential for the political assertion of kinship was so strong that 
Joloy’s impassioned speech confounds his audience, even though they are 
already aware of the common ancestor or lineage, Tiirk, which links them 
objectively (in the world of the epic) with the Qirgiz. 

By contrasting a deep genealogical unity of Tiirks and Qalmaqs with the 
impending rise of the Qirgiz in the epic present, Sagimbay depicted a pre- 
carious status for Qitay. Qonurbay’s apprehensions about the potential of the 
Qirgiz to rise up and turn the tables come out in a speech in which Sagimbay 
affords the Qitay a degree of pathos that was rare for infidels in the nineteenth- 
century tradition. Regardless of the internecine differences among Qalmaqs 
and Qitays, Qonurbay makes a well-reasoned case, in epic terms, for the exter- 
mination of the Qirgiz: 


These Buruts who have long been under our sway are bringing us to grief 
[...] The servant has grown clever [and hence dangerous], and Tiirkii- 
stén*° is a big country. The mountain-dwelling Qirgiz are becoming equal 
to the whole Qitay nation [ jurt], and will one day surpass it; the Qitays’ 
kindled fire will one day be extinguished?’ [...] I fear, in the end, that the 
Qirgiz of Tirkiistén will terrorize the world; I fear they will attack Tip 
Beejin. 
1574a-b, lines 1604 f., 11619-11625, 11631-11635 


Qonurbay’s geopolitical worries would naturally inspire the pride of a Qurgiz 
epic audience imagining their ascent in the world. But Sagimbay tempers 
moments like the one above with unhappy musings on the Muslims’ fate over a 
longer span of history. He has QoSoy speak of “olden times, when the heathens 
and Muslims were equals on the face of the earth,” in implicit contrast to a 
notional now when Muslims have lost power and prestige (1543), lines 8928 ff.). 
Sagimbay thus alludes to the present day in the early twentieth century, when 
Central Asia and the entire Muslim world found itself under western colonial 
control and poets took their inspiration to compose elegies on the present 
hard times. There was nothing like this point of view in the nineteenth-century 


26 Here is meant the land of the Turks in general, not the city on the Syr Darya. 
27  Onthe metaphor of the extirpated lineage as an extinguished hearth fire, see Prior 2010. 
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epics. Those texts were all composed and recorded when the Qirgiz chiefs still 
had at least theoretical ability to act independently of encroaching imperial 
powers; the one epic where a bard refers to Manas’s submission to the Tsar takes 
an optimistic view of the relationship (Hatto 1990a: 73-157). 

Sagimbay, a highly skilled oral epic poet with voluminous knowledge of 
his tradition and an innovative, even critical attitude, was demonstrably a 
more worldly observer of the ethno-religious geopolitics of his times than his 
nineteenth-century predecessors had been. His range of experience had ex- 
tended beyond the Qirgiz homeland, to Sinkiang, where his eyes were opened 
to the complexity of Chinese affairs. The status of Outer Mongolia between the 
Soviet Union and China was an issue of pressing regional concern that only 
in 1921 had been resolved in Bolshevik Russia’s favor. In Sagimbay’s Manas, we 
find Qitay furnished with a new set of place-names (Cet Beejin, Orto Beejin, 
Tiip Beejin) evoking exteriority and interiority. The Qalmaqs between them and 
the Qirgiz were, in the bard’s eyes, up for grabs. 

Qirgiz epic bards’ identification of the epic “we” with a Qirgiz ethnic group 
became explicit over the course of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, as Central Asian Turkic epic traditions came under increasing influence 
of imported, modern conceptions of ethno-national identity (Prior 2000; Prior 
2013). Sagimbay’s learning and literacy exposed him to pan-Turkist and pan- 
Islamist trends present in late Tsarist and early Bolshevik Central Asia. While 
Sagimbay was the first bard we know of to replace the old epic Nogoy with 
the Qirgiz, a change that became permanent, in doing so he still conformed 
broadly to a traditional epic world-view that consisted of “us,” Muslims with an 
at least tacit ethnolinguistic identity as Turks, and “them,” jabbering heathens 
conceived as an alliance of peoples with predominantly Oirat and Chinese eth- 
nolinguistic affiliation. In the epic Kékétédy’s Memorial Feast, Sagimbay evoked 
differences as well as shared bonds across the ethno-religious divide between 
the Qirgiz and their traditional antagonists. At times he seemed to ask, What 
is the point of all this conflict? But he was a master of his art, and so he did 
not need to ask. He could paint for us the mental image of all the people of the 
world gathered together and sitting down at a cloth rolled out under the open 
sky, sharing a picnic dinner: “The one dining-cloth made do to seat that great 
multitude of people.” (1526b, lines 7409 f.) 
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CHAPTER 14 
Badaksaan 


Elisabetta Ragagnin 


BadakSaan is a supernatural creature inhabiting northern Khévsgol aimag’s 
high taigas, according to Dukhans’ believes. It is small in stature, not taller 
than a small child and, most importantly, blond and addicted to reindeer milk. 
Everyone knows about Badaksaan, though the degree of knowledge may vary 
considerably. Very few people have, however, ever seen it. Among the other 
Taiga Sayan Turkic speaking groups, merely Tere-Khél Tuvans know about 
Badaksaan. I am very pleased to offer Professor Gyorgy Kara some insights into 
this fascinating and enigmatic creature. 


The Dukhan People and Language 


The Dukhan people are a Turkic-speaking nomadic group inhabiting the north- 
ernmost regions of Mongolia’s Khévsg6l region. This area borders on the north- 
east with Buryatia and on the west with the Tuvan Republic. Nowadays ethnic 
Dukhans number approximately 500 people and are divided into two main 
groups: those of the “West Taiga” (bariin dayga) originate from Tere Khdl, 
whereas those of the “East Taiga’” (jtiitin dayga) came from Toju; both regions 
are in Tuva. 

Presently, around 32 Dukhan families are reindeer herders in the surround- 
ing taiga areas, on the south slopes of the Sayan Mountains. Dukhans follow the 
so-called Sayan-type of reindeer breeding, characterized by small-size herds of 
reindeer used as pack and riding animal and as a source of milk products.1 The 
rest of the Dukhan families have settled down in the village of Tsagaan Nuur 
and in neighbouring river areas, abandoning reindeer breeding. Some families, 
however, regularly rejoin the taiga in the summer months and tend to reindeer. 

Dukhans identify themselves and their (unwritten) languages as dukha 
(tu’ha), which is a phonetic variation of tuva/tuba, a designation common 
to various groups in the neighbouring areas; see Ragagnin (2011: 20, 58). His- 


1 On the Sayan-type of reindeer herding, see Vainshtein (1980). Besides, for more recent views 
of Sayan economies, see Donahoe & Plumley (2003). 
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torically, the name dukha most likely is related with the name tuga which is 
documented in the Secret History of the Mongols (§ 239) alongside with tuba 
and other forest people’s names.” In Mongolia Dukhans are generally called 
Tsaatan, a rather derogatory term meaning ‘those who have reindeer’. Recently 
the more neutral Mongolian term tsaacin ‘reindeer herders’ has been intro- 
duced. In the available published materials, Dukhans have been designated by 
several other names such as “Urianxay’”, “Taiga Urianxai’, “Taigin Irged” ‘peoples 
of the taiga’, “Oin Irged” ‘peoples of the forest’ and “Soiot” (Badamxatan 1962: 
3). Dukhans do not call themselves Uyghur, as claimed in some publications 
(Ragagnin 2011: 20-21). 

Linguistically, Dukhan? belongs to the Taiga subgroup of Sayan Turkic to- 
gether with Tofan, the Toju variety of Tuvan and some varieties of the Tere-Kh6l 
area as well as Soyot of Buryatia.* Reindeer-breeding and hunting characterizes 
or characterized the lifestyle of these groups until not too long ago.® 

Nowadays, Dukhan is actively spoken by the older generation, that is by 
speakers older than 40. Younger Dukhans communicate in Darkhat Mongo- 
lian,® although they possess passive knowledge of Dukhan. 


2 See Schonig (2006) for details on the forest people mentioned in the Secret History of the 
Mongols and their correspondences with South Siberian Turkic peoples. 

3 Dukhan lexicon, besides exhibiting the common core of Turkic lexical elements that can 
be regarded as its basic lexical stock, includes a substantial amount of loans from Mongolic 
varieties. In addition to an older Mongolic layer, which is common to all Sayan varieties (cf. 
Khabtagaeva 2009), Dukhan has been subject to strong influence from Darkhat Mongolian 
and, in more recent times, modern Khalkha Mongolian. A limited amount of loanwords are 
of Samoyedic and Russian origin. 

4 On the taiga vs. steppe division, though with slight differences from the view presented here, 
see Zukovskaja et al. (2002). Furthermore, on Soyot, see Rassadin (2006, 2010), on Tofan, 
Rassadin (a.0. 1971, 1978, 2005, 2014) and Harrison (2003), on Toju, Cadamba (1974), on Tere- 
Khél Tuvan, Seren (2006), and on Dukhan, Ragagnin (2011). Also cf. the information supplied 
by Marco Polo’s XIII century travelogue concerning reindeer herding nomads in the Bargu 
area (Ragagnin 2015). 

5 The Mongolian government has recently issued hunting and fishing prescriptions. In order to 
balance the impact of these proscriptions, the Mongolian government has granted Dukhan 
families dwelling in the taiga and tending to reindeer a state pension calculated on the base 
of family numbers. 

6 Darkhat people are supposed to be of Turkic origin. Their language and customs seem to have 
become Mongol in the past few centuries. On Darkhat, see, a.o., Sanzeev (1931), Zamcarano 
(1991) and Gaspar (2006). On Darkhat Mongolian’s substrate Turkic features, see Ragagnin 
(2012). 
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Among Dukhan believes, the enigmatic figure of BadakSaan surely holds an 
important position. According to my Dukhan older informants, BadakSaan is a 
short-sized blond’ creature roaming in the high taiga. In the night, it secretly 
drinks reindeer milk from the jar hanging on the poles of the Dukhan alaji dy 
‘tepee-like dwelling’. Before vanishing in the forest, it may paint a reindeer’s 
tail and stomach with red colour or twist its horns. Sometimes it also puts a 
flowery collier around reindeer’s neck.* One informant from the West Taiga also 
reported that his mother once saw Badakéaan sitting on a rock and combing 
its blond long hair. Furthermore, Dukhan parents generally warn their small 
children not to play outside when it is dark because Badaksaan may join them 
to play with and abduct them. 

Similar information on Badakgaan is reported in Siméit (2009: 150) with 
some additional details. According to Siméit’s Tere-Khél Tuvan informants, 
BadakSaan has ruffled long hair (blond or grey) and is short in stature. It 
may take away small children who play with him. Sometimes it throws little 
stones to reindeer herders’ dwelling places. Signs of its appearance include the 
disappearance of reindeer milk (that people keep in a birch bark container 
inside the tent). After drinking reindeer milk, BadakSaan may leave flowers or 
grass in the empty birch bark container as a sign of benevolence or little stones 
as a negative sign. He may also embellish reindeer flanks with flowers or red 
ochre. He is, apparently, also very strong, since he is able to twist reindeer horns. 
In the winter Badaksaan sleeps in a cave and from his nose flows snot that 
freezes because of the cold. BadakSaan remains in that state till spring arrives. 
Hunters may run into him and if they ruin that kind of stalactite they may die. 
SimCit also draws attention to the possible relation between Badaksaan and the 
so-called “small spring people” that ride on saddled rabbits, occurring in Tofan 
folklore.? 

BadakSaan shares some traits with European trolls and elves and moreover, 
it seems to me to have some clear connections to the spring, when reindeer 
milk starts to be available and flowers blossom, after the long cold and dark 
winter. 


7 For comments on the concept of “blond” and further references, see de Rachewiltz (2006: 
264-265). 

8 A comprehensive corpus on Badakgaan, in Dukhan and Mongolian, will be included in 
Oyuunbadam & Ragagnin (forthcoming). 

g Apparently, however, the name Badaksaan does not exist among the Tofans (Valentin Ras- 
sadin, personal communication). 
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Etymology 


The etymology of the term BadakSaan is a rather hard nut to crack. Sim¢it 
(2009) views as most likely etymological trajectory a derivation from Mongol 
badag, occurring in the echo-compound badag-biideg ‘vague, obscure’- widely 
occurring throughout Mongolic (SanZeev et al. 2015: 65)—augmented by the 
Sayan Turkic denominal verbalizing suffix -ZX-!° and the past participle -GAn. 
This option surely is in accordance with Sayan Turkic phonotactical rules. How- 
ever, dealing with such a straightforward and transparent formation, one may 
possibly expect the existence of at least badak if not badaksi- in Sayan Tur- 
kic, which is however not the case.!! With regard to badag, it may represent 
a deverbal nominal formation from *bada-. Related thereto may be the fol- 
lowing verbal stems: badara- ‘to spread, expand, develop; to blow open (of 
flowers); to flame, blaze, flare; to be[ come] inspired, be carried away; to become 
clear, manifest, public; to clear up’ (Lessing 1995: 66a); badana- (onom.) ‘to bab- 
ble, grumble’ (Lessing 1995: 66a) and badaira- ‘to become swollen, inflamed, 
or puffed up; to become warm or flushed from drinking’ (Lessing 1995: 65b). 
Rather unlikely would be a connection with Mong. badag ‘stanza, strophe; sen- 
tence; paragraph’ [<« Sanskrit padaka] (Lessing 1995: 65b). Further on *bada- 
(*bad-a?), see Sanzeev et al. (2015: 64—65).!2 Worth considering, in this respect, 
are also the data provided by Mostaert’s Ordos dictionary. Mostaert (2009: 41b) 
lists three meanings ascribed to the lexeme Babak, namely 1) as a synonym of 
bwek, 2) meaning ‘embarras, ennui’ and 3) as an onomatopoeic term occur- 
ring in BaDak BaDak ‘démarche vive et alert de personnes ou animaux de petite 
taille’. Especially the third meaning would well suit the small size and the alert- 
ness of this little taiga creature. 

Other, however, less likely possibilities, proposed by Sim¢it (2009) would 
etymologically relate Badaksaan to Mongolian mata- ‘to curve or bent; to hol- 
low out in a vault-shape’ (Lessing 1995: 530a)—due to the fact that Badaksaan 


10 This suffix is of Mongolic origin; see Khabtagaeva (2009: 289). It forms intransitive verbal 
stems expressing attainment of the quality or condition expressed by the nominal it is 
added to. It may be agglutinated both to originally Mongolic and Turkic nominal stems, 
eg. aldarzi- ‘to become famous’ (cf. Mongol aldarsi- ‘id’) and ekizi- ‘to improve’ from Tuvan 
eki ‘good’ (cf. Old Turkic edgii ‘id’ [Clauson 1972: 51b]). For further examples, see Isxakov 
& Pal’mbax (1961: 266). For Middle Mongol -si- see Kempf (2013: 202-204). 

11 + Cognates of Mong. badag-biideg are, however, documented in Yakut badia-biidiié ~ badi- 
biidii ~ badiki-biidiikii ‘polumrak’, mutnyj, mraényj, sumra¢nyj’ (Pekarskij 1958: 334b). 

12 Questionable in this respect, is also a relation to Turkic bat- ‘to descent and disappear; to 
sink (of the sun etc.), to set’ (Clauson 1972: 298). 
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twists reindeer horns—or relate it with Yakut either battax ‘volos, volosy; 2. 
koza, Seret’’ (Slepcov 1972: 67b) or badax ‘poéti, okolo, priblizitel’no’ (Slepcov 
1972: 59b). 

Nevertheless, in order to disclose the origin of the term Badaksaan Samoye- 
dic, Tungusic as well as Paleosiberian possible etymological trajectories should 
also be investigated. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that some Dukhan speakers view BadakSaan 
as synonymous to dvlin, a term widely occurring in Sayan Turkic folklore and 
denoting an evil demon—cf. Tuvan albin ‘sloj dux, necistaja sila’ (Tatarincev 
2000: 97-98) and Tofan ablin ‘id’ (Rassadin 1971: 151)—representing a loan- 
word from Mongolic; cf. literary Mongolian albin ‘demon, devil, evil spirit’,!* 
Khalkha Mongolian albin and Kalmyk (Oyrat) dl’wn (Khabtagaeva 2009: 190). 
The Dukhan form clearly represents a methathesized Oyrat Mongolian form. 
For some other Dukhans, however, dvlin, though sharing some common traits 
with Badakgaan, has its own characteristic features, such as supernatural 
strength and a clearly negative character in its deeds. 

To end up with, I would like to raise some questions concerning a possible 
relation between the Dukhan forest creature just described and the well-known 
toponym Badaksan (lé+..), an important trading centre on the Silk Road, 
especially famous for its precious stones such as Lapis Lazuli and rubies. Histor- 
ically, BadakSan is first mentioned in seventh century Chinese sources; cf. Eilers 
(1961). Marco Polo, who travelled in this region, gives a detailed description of 
it; see Pelliot (1959: 63-65 n. 47) and Burgio & Simion (2015). As for Mongolic 
sources, Badaksan is mentioned several times in RaSid-ud-Din’s Compendium 
of Chronicles (Thackstone 2012: 551) and in the Secret History of the Mongols 
(§ 257). 

As for its etymology, the toponym Badaksan most probably goes back to 
Middle Persian bitays ‘supervisor’, augmented by the patronymic suffix -an 
indicating thus that the country belonged to a person holding the rank of a 
bitay§; see Eilers (1960: 209-210) and de Planhol & Balland & Eilers (1988: 355- 
361) for details. This etymology is, however, not unanimously accepted. For a 
different Iranian explanation, also see Nyberg (1974-1947). 

At this point several questions arise: which is the connection between the 
toponym Badakgan and the taiga blond creature resembling an elf addicted 
to reindeer milk? Is there any connection between the presence of precious 
stones in Central Asian Badaksan and northern Khévsg6l aimag which is also 


13 Moreover, the female demon Albast: occurring in Turkish folklore quite possibly is a 
related creature; see, a.o., Tatarincev (2000: 98) and Ragagnin (2013: 68). 
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well-known for its wealth of precious stones and gold? Are we perhaps dealing 
with an Iranian Wanderwort? May this word shed some further light on the 
ancient presence of Indo-Europeans in this area? And finally, could the name of 
this enigmatic blond forest creature, possibly inspired by Iranian, be ascribed 
to the language of the Urianggai people?" I know, especially the last point is 
quite a wild shot ... [to be continued] 


Notes on Transcription 


The transcription employed here follows general Turcological principles, with 
the following additions: schwa [a], the centralized vowel é, and the apex [!] to 
denote preaspiration of fortis consonants. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Kollektaneen zum Uigurischen Worterbuch: Zwei 
Weisheiten und Drei Naturen im uigurischen 
Buddhismus 


Klaus Rohrborn 


1 Einfiihrung 


Die uigurischen Buddhisten werden im Laufe ihrer Geschichte mit verschie- 
denen dogmatischen Richtungen konfrontiert. Sie miissen aber die alte Lehre 
nicht ,vergessen“, wenn eine neue Richtung aufkommt. Sie haben eine be- 
stimmte Form der Hermeneutik, die Lehre von der ,stufenweisen Offenba- 
rung“, und diese Hermeneutik erlaubt es Ihnen, auch altere Lehren zu akzep- 
tieren. Wenn es Widerspriiche zwischen der alten und der neuen Doktrin 
gibt, dann kann man das durch kleine ,Korrekturen“ des alten Textes aus 
der Welt schaffen. Solche Korrekturen finden sich zum Beispiel im 3. Kapi- 
tel des Goldglanz-Sitras (Version des Yijing). Dort wird der Text des Yijing 
»korrigiert“, um zu verhindern, dass er im nihilistischen Sinne ,missverstan- 
den“ wird. Wenn es eine grofere Divergenz zwischen der alten und der neuen 
Doktrin gibt, dann hilft nur eine Erganzung des alten Textes. Solche Ergénzun- 
gen werden als Glossen in den Text eingefiigt.3 Glossen kénnen einen neuen 
Inhalt vermitteln, wenn in einem Text eine Sache fehlt, die den Vertretern 
der neuen Lehre sehr wichtig ist. Dazu geh6ren zum Beispiel die Glossen des 
uig. Goldglanz-Sutras, die von den uigurischen Vertretern der chin. Faxiang- 
Schule (Vijfianavada) im Zusammenhang mit der Schilderung der Etappen des 
Bodhisattva-Weges gemacht worden sind.* In anderen Glossen versucht man 
die Dogmen der alten Richtung in die neue, eigene Lehre einzuordnen. Eine 
Glosse von dieser Art wollen wir im vorliegenden Beitrag naher analysieren. 
Die Glosse untersucht das Verhaltnis der Zwei Weisheiten® des Madhyamika- 
Buddhismus zu den Drei Naturen des Vijhanavada. 


Vel. dazu Sitatap 240 ff, NirvLehre 146f. 


BH 


Vel. dazu SinVijfi 123-124. 
Fiir die Entstehung solcher Glossen vgl. Robinson 1967, 82. 
Vel. Suv 248:20 bis 309115. 


ao BW bd 


Wir verwenden, um der Einheitlichkeit willen, stets die uigurischen Termini. 
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Teitaro Suzuki hat in der Einleitung zu seiner Ubersetzung des Lankavatara- 
sutra schon im Jahre 1930 darauf hingewiesen, dass man die Sinyata-Lehre 
und die idealistische Lehre der Yogacara-Schule nicht so scharf trennen kann®. 
Auch das chin. Goldglanz-Sutra hat Passagen, die den Leser verwirren kénnen. 
So werden am Ende des 2. Kapitels dreimal 10 Griinde aufgezahlt, warum die 
Tathagatas das Vorhandensein des Nirvana gepredigt haben. Am Ende der drit- 
ten Aufzahlung heift es: ,Die Tathagatas haben klar erkannt, dass die Wesen- 
heit der Wesen und der Dharmas leer ist und dass aufSer dem Leeren Existenz 
nicht ist.” Im nachsten Satz liest man aber: ,Weil die Natur der Leere der wirk- 
liche dharma-K6rper ist, darum heift es Nirvana‘®. 


2 Die Zwei vorziiglichen Weisheiten (atii. (ki torliig yeg bilgd biliglar) 


Die Lehre von den Zwei Weisheiten (,Wahrhaftige oder absolute Weisheit“ = skr. 
paramartha-satya versus ,Konventionelle oder relative Weisheit* = sky. samvrti- 
satya) hat seit dem Beginn des 5. Jhs. durch die Ubersetzung des Madhyama- 
kasastra (chin. Zhonglun) des indischen Philosophen Nagarjuna (etwa 150 bis 
250 n. Chr.) in China grofgen Einfluss ausgeiibt. Diese Lehre wird auch im 6. 
Kapitel des chinesischen Goldglanz-Sutras rezipiert, dessen Text die Vorlage 
fiir die alttiirkische Ubersetzung des Goldglanz-Sitras gewesen ist. 


Nach Bocking® wird die Wahrhaftige Weisheit im Madhyamakasastra (chin. 
Zhonglun) des Nagarjuna ,gleichgesetzt mit der Doktrin von der Leere, mit dem 
,Nicht-Entstehen‘ und dem ,Nicht-Vergehen‘ der Dharmas und mit der absolu- 
ten Kausalitat!. Im chin. Goldglanz-Sitra wird die Wahrhaftige Weisheit mit 
den Zeichen zhen... sheng zhi (Giles 589 ... 9876 1784) ,das vorziigliche Wissen 
... von der Wirklichkeit“" wiedergegeben. Das Zeichen zhen wird in der atii. 
Glosse in einer sehr interessanten Weise iibersetzt, wie wir in Abschnitt 4 naher 
erlautern werden. Die Konventionelle Weisheit (im chin. Goldglanz-Sutra: su 


Suzuki 1975, 170. 
Nobel 1958, 36. 
A.a.O. 

Bocking 1995, 28. 


o ON DD 


10 Was damit gemeint ist, erlautert der Autor auf den Seiten 14 ff: Auch ,Kausalitat* nach 
dem gewéhnlichen Verstandnis ist ein Terminus der Konventionellen Weisheit. 
11 Taisho-Tripitaka 418 c 15-16. 
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sheng zhi [Giles 10313 9876 1784]!2) hat dagegen in unserer Glosse die normale 
(,wortliche‘) uig. Entsprechung: yertinctiliig bilgd bilig ,Weltliche Weisheit“!. 


3 Die Drei Naturen oder Wesenheiten (atii. tic térliig tézldr) 


Wie der Name der Faxiang- oder Dharmalaksana-Schule sagt, sind die Dharmas 
nur ,Erscheinungen (atii. /aksana)“. Sie sind keine selbstandigen Wesenhei- 
ten. Es gibt nur eine selbstandige ,Natur oder Wesenheit (atii. téz)“, und das 
ist die Parinispanna-Natur / Wesenheit. Diese Wesenheit ist als ,Feines Sein 
(ati. sukancig bar)“ allen Dharmas immanent." Sie ist auch in der Paratantra- 
Wesenheit vertreten, wenn man sie richtig versteht. Wenn man die Phano- 
mene des Paratantra als eigenstiandige Existenzen (mit den Konzepten Atman 
und Dharma) interpretiert, dann gehéren diese Phanomene zur Parikalpita- 
Wesenheit.5 Sie gehéren dann zu dem Teil des Paratantra, der ,mit FlieSen 
behaftet (atii. akiglig)"® oder ,schmutzig, befleckt (atii. kkirlig)“ ist, wie es in 
der Glosse (Zeile 252:6) heifst. Im reinen Teil des Paratantra, der ,ohne Flie- 
en (atii. akigsiz)“ und ,schmutzlos (atii. kirsiz)“ ist (Zeile 251:24), sind die sog. 
Asamskrta-dharmas, die nicht der Verursachung durch Bedingungen (skr. pra- 
tyaya) unterliegen!’, dann aber auch die Elemente der religidsen Erkenntnis 
(sky. margasatya)'8, 


4 Text und Ubersetzung einer Glosse im 6. Kapitel des uigurischen 
Goldglanz-Sutras 


Der chinesische Text schildert im 6. Kapitel die Ursachen fiir die Erweckung 
des Bodhi-Gedankens, namlich die Zehn Vollkommenheiten (skr. paramita), 
und als Bedingung fiir das Erreichen, wGrtlich fiir die ,Vollendung“ einer Para- 


12 Taisho-Tripitaka 418 c 16. 

13 Suv 252:2-3. 

14 -Vgl. dazu RezTerm 185; NirvLehre 163-165. 

15 La Vallée Poussin 1928-1929, 547 ff. 

16 Das ist eine Bedeutungs-Entlehnung nach skr. sdsrava. Dieser Terminus wird in den euro- 
paischen Studien verschieden interpretiert. Die Ubersetzung im Uigurischen Worterbuch 
(,mit EinflieSen“) verdanke ich der Kollegin Siglinde Dietz. 

17. TermBuddh 287; vgl. auch Rosenberg 1924, 121f. 

18 —-Vgl. TermBuddh 277. 
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mita durch die Bodhisattvas nennt der chinesische Text je 5 Dharmas. Dabei 
bleibt es aber im uigurischen Text nicht. Jeder einzelne Dharma von diesen 
5 Dharmas wird ausfithrlich kommentiert. Der chinesische Text nennt als 3. 
Bedingung fiir die ,Vollendung“ der 6. Paramita (,Paramita der Erkenntnis‘), 
dass ,[die Bodhisattvas] sich freuen an der guten Unterscheidung zwischen 
den [beiden] vorziiglichen Wissen, [naémlich] dem wirklichen und dem weltli- 
chen [Wissen]“!9. Das wird im uigurischen Text (auf S. 248:10-13) fast wortlich 
tibersetzt.2° Die Erklarung dieser Bedingung, die nur im uigurischen Text vor- 
handen ist, folgt einige Seiten spater, auf den Seiten 251 (Zeile 11) bis 253 (Zeile 
3). Das ist die Glosse, die wir in Abschnitt 5 (Text) und 6 (Ubersetzung) publi- 
zieren wollen. 

Der Grund fiir die Abfassung dieser Glosse ist offenbar derselbe, den man 
auch fiir andere Glossen?! beobachten kann: Eine extreme Interpretation der 
Siinyata-Lehre soll verhindert werden durch den Hinweis auf die reale Existenz 
der Parinispanna-Natur?*. Die ,Wahrhaftige vorziigliche Weisheit (chin. zhen 
sheng zhi [Giles 9876 1784])“ wird im atii. Text mit nomlug ... yeg bilga bilig ,... 
vorziigliche Weisheit des Dharma‘ iibersetzt (Text, Zeile 251:15-17). Dazu muss 
man wissen, dass der Begriff ,Dharma“ in der Faxiang-Schule stark negativ 
besetzt ist. ,Dharma (atii. nom)“ ist zusammen mit ,Ego (atii. mdn)“ verant- 
wortlich fiir ein falsches Versténdnis der Erscheinungen der Welt. In unserem 
Text wird ausgerechnet die ,;Wahrhaftige vorziigliche Weisheit“ des chin. Tex- 
tes mit ,Dharma (atii. nom)“ qualifiziert. Das kann man nur als ,Dharma par 
excellence‘ verstehen. Es handelt sich also hier um die ,im Wesen realen Dhar- 
mas, die als wahrhaftige? Dharmas erscheinen“?’, die in einer anderen Glosse 
des Goldglanz-Sutras”+ erwahnt werden. Die Junktur nomlug bilgd bilig (Zeile 
2519-20) ware also zu interpretieren: ,Weisheit, die verbunden ist mit den 
[wahrhaftigen, realen] Dharmas‘ oder ,Weisheit, die auf die [wahrhaftigen, rea- 
len] Dharmas rekurriert*. 

Beide Weisheiten haben — wie in der Madhyamika-Schule?> — auch in der 
Faxiang-Richtung ihren Sinn: Die Konventionelle Weisheit fiihrt zum Verstand- 
nis der Wahrhaftigen Weisheit (vgl. Zeile 252:13-17). Dariiber hinaus haben 


19  Ubersetzung folgt weitgehend Nobel 1958, 133. 

20 ©Suv 248:1-13: nomlug yertinciiliig iki torliig yeg bilgd biliglérig adirtlagal sivmdk. Unsere 
Ubersetzung folgt, soweit méglich, der Ubersetzung von Nobel (1958, 133). 

21 Vel. SanVijit 123. 

22 Vel. Text, Zeile 251:21-22. 

23 Suv 218:21-22. Diese Stelle hatten wir in RezTerm 180 etwas anders interpretiert. 

24 Vegi. RezTerm 180. 

25 _ Bocking 1995, 87. 
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beide Weisheiten fiir die Faxiang-Schule noch eine besondere Bedeutung: Die 
Ubung in den beiden Weisheiten fiihrt zum Verstandnis der Drei Naturen (Zeile 
2528-19). Die Lehre von den Zwei Weisheiten ist also eine Vorstufe der Lehre 
von den Drei Naturen der Faxiang-Schule. 


5 Text 


25 ticiiné nomlug 12 yertin¢iiliig iki térliig yeg 13 bilga biliglarig adirtlagah 
14 savmakka tayanip bilga bilig 15 p(a)ramitig natagin biitiiriwlar ; nom- 16 lug 
yertinciiliig iki torliig 17 yeg bilga biliglar yma kayu Ariir 18 tep tesér nomlug 
yertin¢iiliig 19 iki térliig yeg bilga biliglartaé yand nom- 20 lug bilga bilig arsar ; 
k(a)lti tié 21 térliig tézlar i¢inté tolun biitmis 22 Ginkertii tozté tutulmis yana 
adin- 28 lar tayakina turmis tozniin 24 kkirsiz ang akigsiz bolokinté 252:1 
tutulmis Ginkertii akigsiz nomlug 2 inyana bilga bilig ariir ; yertincii- 3 lig bilga 
bilig arsar k(a)lti 4 tié torliig tozlar i¢inta alku- 5 ka adkantaci® toztin?’ tutulmig 
5 yana adinlar tayakiya turmis tozniin 6 kkirlig?® aluglig bolokinta tutulmis 7 
yertinciiliig akighg bilga bilig 8 ariir ; adirtlagali savmak drsar 9 k(a)lt: bo iki 
torliig bilga biliglar- 10 ig?® adirtlig ukup kirsiz ang u akigsiz cinkertii bilga 
biligté 12 6gretinmaknin ugrayu kutrulmak 13 tii berta¢isin kkirlig akighg 14 
yertinciiliig bilga biligda 6graé- 15 dinmaknin ugrayu cinkertii bilga 16 biligka 
tagiirmak tiiS bertacisin 17 adira ukmak Ariir ; dip 18 bodis(a)t(a)vlar bo 
muntag yanin ii¢ torliig 19 tézlarig adirthg ukturtaéi nomlug 20 yertin¢iiliig 
iki térliig bilga bilig- 21 larig adirtlagali savmak{a}lari tizd 22 tiitriim tari 
bilga biliglar i¢in- 23 ta t1 uzati bisrunurlar 6grati- 24 niirlar ; bo ariir nomlug 
yertin¢iiliig 253: iki torliig yeg bilgd biliglarig 2 adirtlagali stvmakka tayanip 
praty- 3 a bilga bilig p(a)ramiti{r}g biitiirmak ; 


6 Ubersetzung 


Drittens: 251:14-15 Wie vollenden [die Bodhisattvas] die Prajfaparamita, in- 
dem sie sich darauf stiitzen, dass sie das Verlangen haben, u—13 die beiden 
vorziiglichen Weisheiten, [namlich] die Wahrhaftige und die Konventionelle 


26  adkanta¢u: Var. Berlin U 595 v. 12 hat: adkanguluk. 

27 ~~ téztin: Var. Berlin U 595 v. 13 hat: tézdd. 

28 Transliteration: kkyrlyq (sic), die Berliner Variante Mainz 566 v. 2 hat: kyrlyk. 

29  ImDrucksteht fehlerhaft: biliglarin. Im Druckfehler-Verzeichnis (S. 711) wird das korrigiert 
zu: biligldrig. 
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[Weisheit], zu unterscheiden. 15-18 Wenn man sagt: ,Welches sind die bei- 
den vorziiglichen Weisheiten, die Wahrhaftige und die Konventionelle [Weis- 
heit]?‘, [so ist die Antwort]: 18-20 Die Wahrhaftige Weisheit von den beiden 
vorziiglichen Weisheiten — wahrhaftig und konventionell — 252:1—-2 [das] ist die 
Jiana-Weisheit der wahren2, asrava-freien?° Dharmas, 251:20—22 die — inner- 
halb der Drei Naturen — in der wahrhaftigen Natur des Parinispanna enthalten 
ist und 22-24 die im unbefleckten, reinen, asrava-freien Teil der Paratantra- 
Natur 252: enthalten ist. 2-3 Die Konventionelle Weisheit 7-8 ist die kon- 
ventionelle, mit Asrava behaftete Weisheit, die — innerhalb der Drei Natu- 
ren — in der Parikalpita-Natur enthalten ist 5-6 und die im befleckten, mit 
Asrava behafteten Teil der Paratantra-Natur enthalten ist. 8 Das Verlangen [der 
Bodhisattvas, diese beiden Weisheiten] zu unterscheiden, 9-10 [erklart sich 
dadurch, dass die Bodhisattvas], nachdem sie diese beiden Weisheiten detail- 
liert erkannt haben, 10-12 wissen, dass die Ubung in der unbefleckten, reinen, 
asrava-freien Wahrhaftigen Weisheit 12-13 sicherlich in der Erlosung resultiert, 
13-16 und dass die Ubung in der befleckten, mit Asrava behafteten Konventio- 
nellen Weisheit 12-17 sicherlich im Erlangen der Wahrhaftigen Weisheit resul- 
tiert. 18, 21 Weil die Bodhisattvas in dieser Weise das Verlangen haben, 19-20 
die beiden Weisheiten, die Wahrhaftige und die Konventionelle [Weisheit], 
die zum genauen Verstandnis der Drei Naturen fiihren, 21 zu unterscheiden, 
22-24 [deshalb] iiben? sie sich lange Zeit? in [diesen] tiefen* Weisheiten. Das 
heifSt: 253:3 die Prajfia-paramita vollenden, 2 indem man sich auf das Verlan- 
gen stiitzt, 252:24-253:2 die beiden vorziiglichen Weisheiten, die Wahrhaftige 
und die Konventionelle [Weisheit], zu unterscheiden. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Some Medical and Related Terms in Middle 
Mongyol 


Volker Rybatzki 


The following contribution is an extract from a forthcoming work of mine, 
entitled An Etymological Dictionary of Middle Mongyol. In order to be able to 
present the material of the subject in one article, the use of secondary sources 
has been limited to the minimum. 


abit (AT! abid) Eingeweide, Kaldaunen [M] || MoL abdid intestines (obs.) 
(dRao4: 256 [*harvin > *arbin > *abin > (pl.) abit, cf. Kh. xarvin the lower 
belly]); KhalL/B xarvin (suux) belly fat 
+ abitla- das Los werfen [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 

ada [S U] ~ ata [U] malheur envoyé par un esprit, calamité, (pl.) adas 
[U]! || Ord. ada démon, diable, objet d’ aversion; Kalm. ad? Wahnsinn, 
Verriicktheit; der bose Geist, der den Wahnsinn verursacht, ad? gem 
Epilepsie; MoL ada, KhalL ad evil spirit; demon, devil; object of aversion; 
nuisance; obstacle, hindrance—Birtalan 2001: 936-937, MYYC 93 
+ adala- Unheil machen (Krankheitsdémon) [M] || Ord. adala- s’ établir 
dans (dit d’un démon); maltraiter, traiter durement, mépriser, ne pouvoir 


souffrir; Kalm. adlye verriickt, besessen sein ~ adrye wahnsinnig werden 
oder sein; MoL adala-, KhalL adlax to obsess, bewitch; to maltreat, treat as 
a nuisance; to rage like a possessed 
+ ada-tu dangerous [U]? || Ord. adatd ayant un démon, causé par un 
démon; Kalm. ad’té toll, wahnsinnig; epileptisch ~ atte: vom bésen Geist 
besessen, Epileptiker, epileptisch; MoL adatai, KhalL adtai possessed by a 
demon; devilish; quick, lively; very, exceedingly 

a-ur [M S] ~ aur [S] ~ uyur [U] Morser ?=? hawur [A] ~ hu-ur [A] (Cag. giir 
(gor?), read *gur or *kur?, cf. MoL kegiir?)> grave || Ord. ur mortir (pour 


1 <Tu.ada not noted later than Uig., where it is often used in the Hend. ada tuda; ‘danger’ or 
the like; l.-w. in Mo., reborrowings in NE NC (C72: 40)—Kara 2001: 78, 94; VEWT 5a 

2 Semantically influenced by Tu. adaliy den. n. fr. ada; ‘dangerous’; n.o.a.b. (C72: 59) 

3 Tu.< Pe. gor a tomb, grave, sepulchre, monument; etc. (St 1101). Trki gor [Pe.] grave (Ja64: 
105)—VEWT 150b 
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piler le thé ou pour décortiquer le millet); Kalm. ur hélzener Mérser; MoL 
ayur ~ oyur ~ uyur ~ uyuur, KhalL uur mortar; vessel in which substances 
are pounded or rubbed—MYYC 663 
+ hu-urtu (Cag. giiristan)* cemetry [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 

hajamat cupping, scarifying, bloodletting (medical treatments) (Cag. 
hajamat) [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL © 

alja- [M U] ~ halja- [S] behindert, in Not, Schwierigkeit sein; schaden || Ord. 
Kalm. @; MoL afja-, Khal. alzax to suffer, be unable to bear 
+ aljaya- to be troubled [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, but cf. MoL aljiya-, KhalL 
algaax 
+ aljaqda- in Not gebracht, gequalt werden [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 
+ aljangyu feeble [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, but cf. MoL aljiyangyui, KhalL 
algaangui fatigue, exhaustion; fatigued, exhausted 

ami/n (Cag. jan)® life, soul [MS U P A], (pl.) amit [S] || Ord. ami vie, propre; 
Kalm. démn ~ dm‘n (i) das Leben, Geist, Seele, Lebenswarme; (ii) selbst, 
Selbstheit; (iii) aller- (vor Superlativ); MoL ami/n, KhalL amo (i) life; 
breath, power of respiration; (ii) private, individual, personal—Birtalan 
2001: 941, MYYC 107, Nugteren 2011: 269 
+ amidu (MTu. tirig ~ Cag. tirik)’ [P A] ~ amidu/i |[M U] living (being), live, 
alive; having a soul || Ord. amidu vivant; Kalm. dmda lebendig; MoL amidu, 
KhalL amod living, animated—MYYC 107, Nugteren 2011: 269 
+ amidula- (Cag. tiriklik qil-)® to live [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL © 
+ amidura- aufleben machen [U] || Ord. amidoro- redevenir vivant, se 
refaire; Kalm. dmdrye wieder aufleben, aufs neue leben, auferstehen; MoL 
amidura-, KhalL amvdrax to live, be alive; to live on or by; to exist; to rise 
from the dead, be resurrected; to be restored to life or consciousness 


4 Tu.< Pe. goristan a burying-ground; a hermit’s cell (St 1.02)—Trki goresta:n [Pe.] graveyard, 
burial-place (Ja64: 105) 

5 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. hajamat barber or cupper; shaving, cupping, scarifying, etc.; a cupping- 
glass (St 412) 

6 Tu.< Pe. jan soul, (vital) spirit, mind; self; life; courage; etc. (St 352). Trki ja:n ~ jan [Pe.] life, 
soul (Ja64: 91)—VEWT 123b 

7 Tu. tirig (d°) dev. n. fr. *tir-; ‘living, alive; life’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 543-544)—Berta 1996: 358-361, 
VEWT 481a 

8 tiriglig qil- to live « Tu. tiriglik den. n. fr. tirig; ‘life, existence’, and the like; s.im.m.Lg. (C72: 
546)—Berta 1996: 359 + Tu. qil- ‘to do, make (sth.)’ and the like; very often used to form 
compound v.s with n.s, esp. in the later period; c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 616)—Berta 1996; 242-246, 
VEWT 263a 
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+ amidurawul- leben [A] || Ord. amidorul- faire redevenir vivant; Kalm. 
dmd’riilya wieder aufleben lassen = dmd?réya ins Leben zuriickrufen, 
auferstehen lassen, von den Toten auferwecken; MoL amidurayul-, KhalL 
ambdruulax caus. of amidura- 
+ amitan living beings [S U P] || Ord. amitan étres vivants, étre vivant, 
gens; Kalm. dmtn lebendiges Wesen, (auch koll.) alles Lebende, Tiere u. 
Pflanzen (gew. nur) Tiere; MoL amitan, KhalL amotan living being, animal, 
creature, human being 
+ amitu (Cag. janliq) [M P A] || Ord. amitd ayant la vie, étre vivant, 
meubles, effets; Kalm. ©; MoL *amitu ~ amitai, KhalL amovtai having life, 
living 

hamis- ~ hanis- (Cag. ciiskiir-)° niesen, atmen [A] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL amis-, 
KhalL ambsax to breathe; to sigh 
+ *hamisqa- ~ hanisqa- (Cag. ctiskiir-) [A] || Ord. amisya- respirer; avoir 
quelque relache aprés une grande peine; un travail fatigant etc.; Kalm. 
dmsy® ye atmen, hauchen, keuchen; leben; MoL amisqa- ~ amisqu-, KhalL 
ambsgax to breathe 

ana- (durch Behandlung) heilen [M] || Ord. ana- se guérir; se fermer 
(blessure); Kalm. @; MoL ana-, KhalL anax to get well; to heal (of a 
wound)—Nugteren 2011: 270 
+ anayul- heilen [U] || Ord. anul- ~ ana-; Kalm. @; MoL anayul-, KhalL 
anuulax ~ MoL anaya-, KhalL anagaax to heal, cure, treat a disease; to seal 
cracks with clay, caulk 

hani- (Cag. yum-)!° zusammendriicken, zudriicken (Augen, Mund) [A] || Ord. 
ani- fermer les yeux, mourir; Kalm. aruye ~ anye mit d. Augen blinzeln, d. 
Auge zuschliessen; MoL ani-, KhalL anix to close one’s eyes; for a wound, 
crack or fissure to close—MYYC u3, Nugteren 2011: 349 

haq- fest werden, gerinnen [M] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL ay-, KhalL agax to dry, 
dry up; to become tired, exhausted 
+ haqda- (AT! ayda-) zum Gerinnen gebracht werden (Blut) [M] || Ord. ©; 
(?) Kalm. ad’ ye trésten(?); beruhigen; MoL *ayda- 

arba- (Cag. arba-) Zauberformeln sprechen [M A]"¥—dRaozg: 998 || Ord. 
Kalm. MoL © 


9 Otii. Ciiskdr-, Kzx. tiigkir-, B8k. séskér- etc—onom. ‘niesen’ (VEWT 121b) 

10 ~=—- Tu. yum- ‘to shut’ (the eyes, the mouth), ‘to clench’ (the fist); s.i.a.m.Lg. (C72: 934)—Berta 
1996: 479-487, VEWT 210b 

11 < Tu. arva- ‘to make magic, cast spells’; survives in NE NC SC (C72: 199)—VEWT 24a 
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arqa [M S] ~ arya (Cag. mekr ~ tedbdr)"? [U A] Plan, List, Bosheit; (geschick- 


tes) Mittel, ary-a bilig [knowledge of] skillful means and wisdom, two 
qualities possessed by the Buddha (Skt. upaya-prajna); matter and mind; 
the male and female elements [U], (pl.) arqgas [M]—Raog: 1316 || Ord. arya 
moyen, stratagéme, ruse, artifice, habilité; Kalm. arye Mittel, Ausweg zur 
Rettung, List, Listigkeit; MoL ary-a, KhalL arga means, method; way out, 
possibilty; ruse, trick, artifice, scheming; the male or positive element in 
nature as contracted with the female or negative element; positive pole— 
Nugteren 2011: 273 

+ arqada- [M] ~ aryada- (Cag. alda-)'* [A] tauschen, sich verstellen; 
betriigen—dRaog: 513 || Ord. aryada- amadouer; Kalm. aryed? ye tiberlis- 
ten; tiberreden, beruhigen; MoL aryada-, KhalL argadax to coax, cajole, 
wheedle; to console, comfort, appease; to persuade 

+ argala- sich verstellen [M] ~ aryala- heilen [U]—dRaoa4: 884 || Ord. 
aryala- se servir d’ un artifice, d’ une ruse, ruser; prétexter des raisons; 
faire semblant; Kalm. aryelye Mittel, Auswege finden, sich od. anderen 

zu helfen wissen, Rat wissen, retten; MoL aryala-, KhalL argalax to find a 
way out; to cure or treat a patient; to use a ruse; to feign 

> argatu [M] ~ ary-a-tu [U] listig || Ord. aryatd ayant un moyen, une ruse, 
un artifice, de I’ habileté, du savoir-faire; Kalm. ©; MoL aryatu ~ aryatai, 
KhalL argat ~ argatai resourceful, clever, shrewd, crafty; false, illusory, 
deceptive 


hasba (Cag, hasba) measles [A]* || 
ayi [M] ~ ai [M U A] Ausruf des Schmerzes, Bedauerns [M]!5—prob. 


12 


13 
14 


15 


onomapoetic || Ord. aya interjection exprimant des sentiments ou sensa- 
tions trés divers: l’étonnement, la douleur, la peine, la géne, I’ indignation, 
la fatigue etc.; Kalm. a (Interj.) ach! hei! halloh! ~ aya (Interj.) ach, oh, 
wehe, ei!; MoL ai, KhalL aé interjection expressing pity, sympathy, worry, 
fear: Ah! Oh! 


Tu. < Ar-Pe. makr, Pe. also makar plotting; deceiving; fraud, plot, machination; trick, arti- 
fice; duplicity; malice, malignity; pretext, pretence (St 1300). Trki meka:r [Pe.] habitually 
deceitful (Ja64: 191)—VEWT 332b ~ Ar.-Pe. tadbir setting in order, arranging, disposing, 
administering, regulating, managing; advice, counsel; contrivance, device, provision; pol- 
icy, prudence, skill; etc. (St 289). Trki tedbir [Ar.| deliberation, prudence, measure (Ja64: 
301) 

Tu. alta- den. v. fr. al; ‘to deceive, trick, cheat (someone), s.i.a.m.L.g. (C72:133)—VEWT 14b 
Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. hasba/t measles; spotted fever (St 421). Osm. (Irnd. med.) hasbe 
measles (Red 455) 

Tu. ay exclamation; often no more than a vocative prefix; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 265) 
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barama (MTu. yavuz)'6 wretched [A] || Ord. barama qui dissipe ses biens, 
gaspilleur, dépensier, quie use trop vite ses habits, ses bottes etc.; Kalm. 
©; MoL baram-a ~ barm-a, KhalL baram weak (of a child); weakling; 
wretched, poor 

bela (Cag. bdila) calamity, evil; misfortune [A]! || 

bijil (Cag. mefluj) paralyzed [A]|—MMo. and Cag. unclear, translation after 
Poppe 1938; < bi + jil? || 

bilcirgai ~ bulciryd (MTu. Cag. bdz)!8 gland [A] || Ord. bulcaryd glande; Kalm. 
bulcrya ~ buljrya ~ bulér Geschwulst am Halse (Menschen), Halsdriise; 
angeschwollene Halsdriisen (bei Menschen und Tieren); MoL bulcirqai, 
KhalL buléirxai gland, ganglion; swollen gland—MYYC 169 

bizgek ~ bezgek (Cag. bizgek ~ bdézgdk) malaria [A]?9 || 

bolqa- (caus. <« bol-) (Cag. pis- ~ pis-)2° machen; handeln, erzeugen, her- 
stellen, schaffen; sich richten nach; zulassen; gar kochen, genau priifen; 
kochen, sieden, brodeln [M S U P A] || Ord. bolyo- faire devenir, laisser 
devenir, faire subir une opération tendant a rendre |’ objet utilisable (p. 
ex. cuire, bouillir etc., quand il s’ agit de mets); regarder comme; Kalm. 
boly® xe machen, dass etwas wird od. ist; MoL bolya-, KhalL bolgox to cause 
to be/come; to make, make into; to take as; to let ripen or mature; to cook, 
bake—Nugteren 2011: 285 
+ bolqa:a- [M S] ~ bolqa- [M S] ~ bolyaya- [U] to carefully examine, 
check—dRaog: 612-613 || Ord. bolyo- remarquer, s’ apercevoir de, observer 
quelque chose, faire attention a quelque chose; agir avec circonspection; 
rendre visite (a un malade); Kalm. bolyaye vorsichtig sein, aufmerksam 
sein, gewissenhaft, bedachtig an etwas gehen; MoL bolyuya-, KhalL bolgoox 
to be careful, cautious; to beware; to act with care; to deign to; to visit or 
inquire after a sick person 


16 ~—- Tu. yaviz dev. n. fr. *yav-; ‘bad’, usually ‘morally bad; unfavourable, inauspicious’, and the 
like; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 881-882) 

17 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. bald’ trial, affliction, calamity, evil, ill; a person or thing accounted a 
trial, etc.; evil genius, evil spirit, devil, fiend (St 196). Trki bala: [Ar.] calamity, evil, affliction, 
bad luck, plague (Ja64: 46) —VEWT 59b 

18 Tu. baz ‘a swelling on the surface of the body which does not break the skin, tumour, boil’, 
and the like, as opposed to gart ‘one which does break it, ulcer’; s.i.a.m.|.g. in this sense, 
more generally, ‘a gland’ (C72: 388) —-VEWT 72b 

19 < Tu. bdzgdk dev. n. connoting habitual action from bdz-; ‘ague, malaria’; s.i.a.m.l.g. except 
NE (C72: 391)—Berta 1996: 79-81, VEWT 72b 

20 ~~ Tu. bi8- (p°) ‘to come to maturity, ripen’; s.ia.m.l.g. (C72: 376-377)—Berta 1996: 85-87, 
VEWT 76b 
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+ bolga-ul- [M] ~ bolyayul- [U] machen lassen || Ord. @; Kalm. bolyulye 
machen lassen, das etwas wird; kochen lassen; MoL *bolyayul- 

+ bolqaqda- [M] ~ bolyayda- [U] behandelt werden; durch Untersuchung 
festgestellt werden || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL *bolyayda- 


bé-e [M S] Schamane, Zauberer ~ 66 [S] shamaness, (pl.) 66-es [M]?! || Ord. 


b6 chamane; Kalm. 66 Schamane, Hexenmeister; MoL bége, KhalL bé6 
shaman—Birtalan 2001: 950, 1025, 1031-1033, 1037-1038; MYYC 160; 
Nugteren 2011: 286 


bOlji- ~ balje- ~ bG-Glje- (MTu. Cag. qus-)?? erbrechen; kotzen [A] || Ord. bédji- 


vomir; pousser des épis (céréales); Kalm. bd//ya s. erbrechen, vomieren; 
MoL bégelji-, KhalL bdélzix to vomit; to bloom (as grain)—MYYC 160, 
Nugteren 2011: 286 

+ bé-dljewiil- (Cag. qusdur-)?3 [A] || Ord. béljiil- faire vomir, faire rendre 
gorge; Kalm. béljiilya zum ausbrechen, erbrechen bringen, Ekel empfinden; 
MoL bégeljigiil-, KhalL bd6lziiiiléx to cause to vomit 

+ béljem Erbrechen [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @, but see Kalm. bél/‘sn ~ 
béljén Auswurf; MoL bégeljisti/n, KhalL bd6lzis/én vomiting, nausea; vomit, 
eructation 


budi Geister [U]?* || MoL biide elementary spirit, general name for spirits 
buy Dampf, Nebel [A]?° || Ord. buy ~ 6. j6d*yér espéce de démon; Kalm. buy 


(veralt.) irgend ein Steppendimon, Nebeldimon, 0. ciitkr Teufel; MoL buy, 
KhalL bug an evil spirit, demon, vampire 


biite- verstopft sein [M] || Ord. bwte- mourir faute d’ air, étre asphyxié; avoir 


21 


22 
23 
24 


25 


la poitrine oppresseé; Kalm. biitya ersticken, zugeschlossen sein, luftdicht 
sein; MoL biite-, KhalL btitex to be/come covered, closed, stopped up; to 
close or heal (of a wound); to be stuffy, close (of air); to choke, suffocate, be 
asphyxiated—MYYC 169, Nugteren 2011: 295 


< Tu. bdgii (bdg6) [dev. n. fr. biig- (*bdg-) erkennen (T74)]; the word seems to connote 
both wisdom and mysterious spiritual power; l.-w. in Mo.; survives only(?) in SW (C72: 
324-325)—VEWT 83a 

Tu. qus- ‘to vomit’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 666)—Berta 1996: 276-277, VEWT 304b 

Tu. qustur- caus. of qus-; [‘to make sick’ (of wine)]; s.im.m.l. (C72: 666) 

< Uig. buti (= bute) Damonenklasse; damonisches Wesen (Kara 2001: 87)—Skt. bhita 
Gesch6pf, Wesen; Gespenst, Geist; etc. (Mayrhofer 1993: 255-257). 

< Tu. bu ‘steam, in almost all modern languages in which it survives the form is buy; 
s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 292)—VEWT 86a 
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calbug (MTu. capagq) ~ cilbug (Cag. cilbuq) secretion of eyes [A]?® || Ord. 
Kalm. MoL @ 

car illness, ailments [P] || Ord. @; Kalm. car Kruste, harte Oberfliche (z. B. auf 
altem Schnee, auf erstarrtem Fett nach dem Braten), gestampfte Spuren; 
MoL car, KhalL © frozen snow-crust 

cér, in: cer kibe (Cag. igrdndiirdi) | A] || Ord. éér abstinence, prohibition, 
deuil; Kalm. cér (i) Enthaltsamkeit, (ii) die Sitte, gefiirchtete od. fiir 
gefahrlich angesehene Sachen und Tiere nicht mit ihrem igentlichen 
Namen zu nennen, sondern Synonyme od. anders leicht verstindliche 
Umschreibungen anzuwenden; MoL ceger, KhalL ceer taboo, prohibition; 
abstinance; quarantine (due to epidemics)—-MYYC 565 

cer (Cag. irin)” pus [A] || Ord. cir glaires qu’ on crache, flegmes; Kalm. cer 
Schleim in der Gurgel, Speichel; kranklicher Zustand; MoL KhalL cer 
phlegm, sputum, mucus—MYYC 567, Nugteren 2011: 300 

*cim disease, (pl.) cimud [P] || Ord. @: Kalm. cim (onom.) das Zucken, Jucken, 
Kneifen; MoL KhalL®@—Nugteren 20n: 305-306 

cisu/n (Cag. MTu. gan)?8 [MS U A] Blut || Ord. jusu; Kalm. cusn; MoL cisun, 
KhalL cus/un blood—Birtalan 2001: 950, MYYC 583, Nugteren 2011: 304 
> cisutan mit Blut versehene, blutige [M] || 
> cisutu (Cag. ganliq) blutig [M A] || Ord. jusutd ayant du sang, maculé de 
sang; Kalm. custé blutig, verflucht; MoL cisutu, KhalL cust having blood, 
bloody, sanguinary 

citk6r diable [S A] || Ord. jéd*yér diable; ruse, artifice; Kalm. ciitkr Teufel, 
béser Geist; MoL cidkér, KhalL cétgér devil, demon, fiend; ghost—Birtalan 
2001: 961-962, MYYC 579, Nugteren 2011: 304 

colaq to become defective; crippled, lame [A]?® || 

dabyuli (Cag. @) Beule, Schwellung [A] || 

darni ~ tarni Spruch, magische Formel, (pl.) darnis ~ tarnis [U]®° || Ord. 
tarni; Kalm. térm ~ tar‘ magische Beschwoérungsformeln od. Gebete; 
MoL KhalL tarni magic spells mostly consisting of Skt. syllables or words 


26 =< Tu. ééilpdk ‘mucus discharged by the eye’; except S Wall modern words with this meaning 
have back vowels (C72.418)—VEWT gg9b 

27 (tl) irim 

28 = Tu. gan ‘blood, c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 627-628)—VEWT 230a 

29 < Tu. coluq (€oloq) prob. dev. n. fr. *¢ol-; originally ‘with one arm’, that is with the other 
missing or paralysed; s.i.a.m.l.g. except NE as ¢olaq, often ‘crippled, lame’ (C72: 419-420)— 
VEWT u5a 

30 ~= << Uig. darni ~ darani ~ drni ~ tarni (ZKa78; Kara 2001: 13)—Skt. dharani a mystical 


verse or charm, a meaningless conglomeration of syllables, used as a charm or prayer 
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and/or unintelligible phonetc units used in religious and quasi-religious 
rites; charms, dharni, mantra—MYYC 625 
+ dharnici exorcist, magician; Tantriker, (pl.) dharncid [P] || Ord. tarnici 
lama qui sait bien les formules magiques; Kalm. tdr/n‘c: der Magier, 
Beschwéorer, Tarni-Kenner; MoL tarnici/n, KhalL tarnié exorcist, magician 

daru (Cag. daru) medicine, drug [A]*! || Ord. dari poudre a canon; Kalm. ddr 
~ dar? Schiesspulver [Pe. dar (dari) Feuer, Pulver, Arzenei, cf. Kzx. dari]; 
MoL dari, KhalL dart [Pe. dar] gunpowder 

doqul- (Cag. agsa-)*? to limp [A]—Li6z: 27 || Ord. doyol-; Kalm. doylye-; MoL 
doyol- ~ doyola-, KhalL dogolox to limp, be lame—MYYC 222, Nugteren 
2011: 317 
+ dogqalang [S] ~ doqula [S] ~ doyolan [A] ~ dogolan [A] ~ doyalang [A] ~ 
toyolan [A] ~ togolan [A] (MTu. Cag. agsaq)*? lahm, hinkend; der Lahme, 
Hinkende [A] || Ord. doyoloy; Kalm. doy°ln; MoL doyolang ~ doyolong, 
KhalL dogolon/g lame, limping 

dulangir (Kara suggests (1) gojigir) ~ dulangir (MTu. Cag. gotur)3* mangy 
[A]—cf. (1) tulunyuila- || 

diilei (Cag. saqir ~ sayru [read: sayru] ~ sayraw, MTu. Cag. sayir)?> [S A] ~ diilt 
[A] sourd—Li6z: 28 || Ord. duit sourd, surdité: Kalm. diilé taub; MoL diilei, 
KhalL diilez deaf; dull, lusterless, not transparent, clouded—MYYC 244, 
Nugteren 2011: 320-321 

ebeci/n (MTu. Cag. ayriq, Cag. ayriqliq ~ iklik ~ illet)?® [MS U A] ~ ebedci/n 
[UA] ~ ébecin [P] ~ ebcin [A] ~ ebiicii/n [A], (pl.) ebecid [U] ~ ebecit [A] 
|| Ord. Gwééin; Kalm. Gwen; MoL ebeci/n ~ ebedci/n, KhalL éwéin illness, 
disease, pain; mania, craze—MYYC 539, Nugteren 2011: 322 


(Mayrhofer 1992: 778-779), SktB dharani magic formula: often consisting of meaningless 
combinations of syllables (Edgerton 1953: 284) 

31 Mo.(< Tu.) < Pe. dari a medicine, drug; remedy; spirituous liquors; gunpowder; etc. (St 
497). Trki da:ru ~ da-ru ~ daru ~ do:ru ~ do-ru ~ do-re [Pe.] medicine, drug, spice, spices 
(Ja64: 81)—Kara 2001: 91, VEWT 132b-133a 

32 Tu. axsa-‘to limp, be lame’; s.i.a.m.lg. (C72: 95)—VEWT ga 

33 Tu. axsag dev. n. fr. axsa-; ‘lame’; s.i.a.m.l.g, (C72: 95) —VEWT ga 

34 Tu. gotur various kinds of cutaneous disease, human and animals, ‘scorfula, scurf, scab, 
the itch, mange etc., s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 604) —VEWT 284b 

35  Osm. Cag. sayir, Cag. Otii. sayrayu ~ sayriyu, Otii. sayrii taub (VEWT 393b) 

36 ~—- Tu. ayriy dev. n. fr. ayri- ~ ayru-; ‘pain, painful; a painful disease’, esp. in the Hend. ig ayriy; 
s.i.a.m.Lg. (c72: 90) —Berta 1996: 30 ~ Tu. iglik den. n. fr. ig; ‘illness’; n.o.a.b. (C72:106) = Ar.- 
Pe. ‘lat an accident, calamity, disease; a cause, reason; a charge, count of indictment (St 
862). Trki i/et [Ar.] plague, disease (Ja64: 139) 
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+ ebecitii (Cag. iklik ~ zahmet ~ ayriq ~ ayrigqliq)>” malade [A] = ebedcitei 
(MTu. ayrin ~ ayriq sick)8 [A] || Ord. Gwécitt ~ Gwécitw ayant une maladie, 
malade; Kalm. @; MoL ebedcitei having illness, diseased, unwell, unhealthy; 
morbid, sickly; ebedcitei kiimiin patient, sick person 

+ ebeciye- [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, but cf. Kalm. 6w®¢lya eine Krankheit 
haben, krankeln; MoL ebedcile-, KhalL @ to feel pain, to be sick 


ebed- [M U A] ~ ebet- [M A] (Cag. ayri-)?9 schmerzen; krank sein || Ord. 


6woéd- ~ Gwéd6- faire mal; faire une maladie; Kalm. éwd* ya wehtun, 
schmerzen, krank sein; MoL ebed-, KhalL éwdéx to be taken ill, be sick; 
to hurt, feel pain—Nugteren 2011: 322 

~+ ebedcin, s. ebecin 

+ ebediim Kranker ~ dbediim Krankheit [A] || 


ebesii/n (MTu. ot, Cag. ot ~ em ~ C6p)*° [MS U A] ~ ebes-iin [U] grass, herb, 


vegetable || Ord. Gwdsw herbe, paille; Kalm. d6wsn Heu, Grass; MoL ebesii/n 
~ ebiisti/n, KhalL éws/én grass, hay, herb —MYYC 538, Nugteren 2011: 322 
+ ebesiile- (Cag. otla-)*! grasen [M A] || Ord. Gwéslé- brouter de |’ herbe 
dans les paturages, paturer; Kalm. dwsfya Heu geben, mit Heu fiittern 
(Vieh); MoL ebesiile-, KhalL éwsléx to feed cattle with grass or hay; to feed 
on growing herbage; to lead to pasture —MYYC 539 

+ ebesiilewiil- (Cag. otlat-)*2 [A] || Ord. Gwésiul- pousser le bétail vers 
les endroits ot il ya a de bonnes herbes, laisser paturer; Kalm. @; MoL 
*ebesiilegiil- 

+ ebesiitii (Cag. otlug ~ otluy)*? [A] || Ord. Gwosti ayant de I’ herbede la 
paille; Kalm. MoL © 


ece- ~ hece- (Cag. ar- ~ har-, MTu. aril-)“ miide sein [A] || Ord. eci- devenir 


37 


38 
39 
4o 


41 
42 
43 
44 


maigre (bétail); Kalm. ec? va mager, kraftlos werden, abfallen, miide sein; 


Tu. iglig den. n. fr. ig; ‘sick, ill’ (C72: 106) ~ Ar.-Pe. zahmat pain, trouble, disease; etc. (St 
611). Trki zehmeet ~ zehmet [Ar.] pain, trouble (Ja64: 334) —VEWT 528 = (t) Tu. ayriy ~ Tu. 
ayriyliy den. n. fr. ayriy; ‘suffering fr. pain or illness’, esp. chronic illness; s.i.s.m.l. (C72: 93) 
Tu. ayrin sick (Berta 1996: 32) = (t) Tu. ayriy ~ ayriq 

Tu. ayri- den. v. fr. ayir; ‘to be in pain or painful’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 91)—Berta 1996: 29-33 
Tu. ot (i) ‘medical herb, remedy’, (ii) ‘useless vegetation’, (iii) occasionally ‘poisonous herb, 
poison’; c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 34-35)—VEWT 366b = (1) Tu. dm = Tu. é66 ‘sediment, dregs’, and 
the like; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 394) —VEWT 18a 

Tu. otla- den. v. fr. of; s.i.a.m.l.g., usually ‘to graze, browse’ (C72: 57) 

Tu. “otlat- caus. f. fr. otla- ‘to let, make graze’ 

Tu. otluq ‘pasture’, otluy ‘covered with vegetation’ (both) den. n. fr. of (C72: 55) 

Tu. ar- ‘to be tired, exhausted, weak’, sometimes with the implication of weakness for lack 
of food; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 193)—Berta 1996: 42-45, VEWT 22a-b ~ Tu. aril- hap. leg.; ‘to be 
tired’ (C72: 229) 
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MoL ece-, KhalL ecex to become lean, thin, gaunt and attenuated; to 
become exhausted or tired—MYYC 273, Nugteren 2011: 351 
+ ecé- ~ hecé- (Cag. arquz- ~ aryuz-)** [A] || Ord. @; Kalm. ecéya entkraf- 
ten, ausmergeln; MoL ecege-, KhalL eceex to exhaust, overwork, wear out, 
cause to become feeble 
> eceiil- (Cag. harquz-) [A] || Ord. @; Kalm. eciilya = ecéya; MoL *ecegiil- 
+ hecejem (MTu. arilmis) tired [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @, but cf. Ord. 
ecin*yt maigre; Kalm. ecyké abgefallen, mager, kraftlos; MoL ecengkei ~ 
ecengee, KhalL ecenxii tired, weared; thin, skinny 

’edege- ~ edge- to reanimate, heal [U] || Ord. edege-; Kalm. edg’ ya genesen, 
gesund werden; MoL edege-, KhalL edgex to recover, get well, heal— 
MYYC 252, Nugteren 2011: 325 
+ edege-iil- faire vivre, laisser vivre [S] || Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, but cf. Ord. 
edegeé-redonner la santé, guérir; Kalm. edgéya heilen, kurieren; MoL 
edegege-, KhalL edgeex to cure, heal 

he-iisiye- (AT! egiisge-) nicht passen, nicht vertragen (das Land, Klima) [M]*® 
|| Mo. tigtisiye- (<-) *egiisiye- to dry in the sun (Poppe apud Cleaves 1950: 
114-1154), KhalL/H iigsex to wither, dry up 
+ egiisiyegde- to be considered disagreeable [U] || Ord. Kalm. @; Mo. 
*tigtisivegde- 

helak (Cag. hdilak) perishing, ruin, destruction [A]* || 

helal (Cag. siinndt ~ yatnd sur)*® circumcision [A] ?=? helal (Cag. halal) legal, 
pure; oath [A]*? || 

elbesii/n (den. n. « *elbe) (AT! ©, n/ibulsun) magic—dRao4: 629 [M]°° || 
Ord. ilbe ~ elbe magie, tour se passe-passe, séduction, tromperie; Kalm. ilwa 


45  ?=?Tu. aryur- caus. f. of ar-; ‘to tire (someone) out’ (C72: 218) 

46 ?<?Tu. dgsii- ‘to be/come, defective, deficient, lacking’, and the like; survives in SE NC SW 
(C72: 117) 

47 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. halak perishing; being lost; perdition, destruction, ruin; slaughter, 
death; lost, fatigued (St 1505). Trki hela:k [Ar.] perishing, ruin (Ja64: 120) —VEWT 158b 

48 Tu.< Ar-Pe. sunna/t nature, habit, custom; mode or manner of acting; institution, regula- 
tion, mode of living; the law of God, the divine commands and prohibitions; the traditions 
of Muhammad, supplementing the Qur'an and held in nearly equal authority (St 700). Trki 
sunnet [Ar.] habit, practice (Ja64: 281)—VEWT 436b = yatnd sur < (+) yetne + sur strap 

49 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. halal being legal, legitimate; a lawful thing; legal, sanctioned by 
religion, suitable for food, lawful to eat, killed as prescribed by law; etc. (St 427). Trki hela:l 
[Ar.] lawful, legal, permitted (Ja64: 116) —VEWT 154a 

50  <Tu. yilvi ~ yelvi ‘sorcery, witchcraft, and the like; l.-w. in Mo., reborrowings fr. Mo. (C72: 
g19g—920)—Kara 2001: 104, 18; VEWT 170b-171a, 196b 
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List, Schmeichelei; MoL ilbi ~ ilbe ~ yilbi ~ yelbi ~ yelwi, KhalL ilbe magic, 
witchcraft (> MoL *ilbesiin etc.)—Nugteren 2011: 375 


elewiir ~ ele-iir (Cag. saq)°! ~ eleiir (MTu. ayiq)>* ~ eltir ~ *ertir (> eriirlik) 


niichtern, enthaltsam; gesund [A] || Ord. eri/ qui est en bonne santé; qui 
n'est pas ivre; Kalm. eriil niichtern (nicht betrunken); gesund; bei vollen 
Verstand; MoL eregiil, KhalL eriiiil health; healthy, sound; sober, abstinent; 
untouched, unplowed, virgin (of soil) —MYYC 270, Nugteren 2011: 333 

+ elewiirlik ~ eriirlik (Cag. saqliq ~ sayliq)® [A] || 


eliye [A] (Cag. MTu. diw ~ dew ~ Cag. Saitan)** ~ elé [A] demon || OirL elee 


Krankheitsgott, Damon (Birtalan 2001: 978); EMoL eliye demon, eliyes-iin 
sibayun owl, ablin-a eliye demons and evil spirits (both these words stand 
as a translation of Tib. ‘byung po’ gdon, Skt. bhiutagraha, which is one of 
the 360 kinds of evil spirits), eliyes-iin adas demons, (Bosson 1969: 218, 

310; Kara 2009: 96) - According to Birtalan (2001: 978, 1058) eliye ‘demon’ 
and h/eliye ‘hawk’ are one and the same word (der Name des Geistes fallt 
mit dem fiir ‘Habicht’ zusammen, deshalb wurde er auch in Vogelgestalt 
oder mit Fliigeln dargestellt), is this statement correct? Kara (2009: 96-— 
97) differentiates between the two words—de Rachewiltz 1989, Ligeti 1965: 
296 


em (Cag. daru ~ merhem)*® [S U A] ~ em [P] médicament, médecine, (pl.) em- 


51 
52 
53 
54 


55 


56 


lid [U]°® || Ord. em médecine, potion; poison (pour prendre des animaux 
sauvages), em dom médecine, potion, usun em médecine liquide, tinegen 
em strychnine; Kalm. em Arznei, em dom Arznei und Zaubermittel; MoL, 
KhalL em medicine, drug; witchcraft (obs. —-MYYC 259, Nugteren 20n: 
328 


Tu. saq ‘awke, alert, and the like; s.i.s.m.l. in NE NC NW (C72: 803)—VEWT 395b-396a 
Tu. adiq dev. n. fr. *ad-; ‘sober’; s.i.a.m.l.g except SE SC (C72: 46) —VEWT 4b-5a 
Tu. saqliq den. n. fr. sag; ‘wakefulness, watchfulness; caution’; s.i.s.m.l. in NW (C72: 809) 


Tu. < Pe. dev ~ div a devil, demon, genius, spirit, ghost, hobgoblin; etc. (St 554). Trki dev 
[Pe.] demon, ghost, giant (Ja64: 86)—VEWT 137b : Skt. deva gottlich; Gott; Kénig; Priester; 
Hochster (von); Gétterbild (Mayrhofer 1992: 742-743), SktB deva god (Edgerton 1953: 270- 
271) = Ar.-Pe. saitan Satan, the devil; a demon, deuce; proud, stubborn, perverse (demon, 
man, animal); etc. (St 776). Trki Seytan ~ seytan [Ar.] devil, Satan (Ja64: 286)—VEWT 441a 
(t) daru = Pe. marham a plaster, any dressing for wounds; salve (St 1220). Trki melheem ~ 
melhem (corrupt) [Ar.] ointment, salve (Ja64: 188) —VEWT 335a 

< Tu. dm in the early period ‘remedy’ in general; s.iim.m.l.g. (not SE SC), in some lan- 
guages ‘remedy’ (proper) is represented by Ar. or. Pe. l.-w.s, and dm means ‘quack remedy, 
folkmedicine’ (C72:155)—VEWT 41b 
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+ emji physician [S A]®” || Ord. emci; Kalm. emct Arzt, Medikus; MoL emci, 
KhalL emé physician, surgeon, doctor—MYYC 260 

+ *emcile- || Ord. 2; Kalm. eméila heilen, Arzt sein; MoL emcile-, KhalL 
emc¢lex to heal, cure, treat medically—MYYC 261 

+ emcilegiil- einen Arzt tatig sein lassen [U] || MoL emcilegiil-, KhalL 
emcliitilex caus. of emcile- 

+ emle- (Cag. ilaj qil- ~ daru qil-)** to medicate, remedy [A] || Ord. emne- 
traiter un malade, traiter une maladie; Kalm. emnaya; MoL emle- ~ emne- 
to medicate, treat—MYYC 261 

+ emtii (Cag. daruliq) [A] || Ord. emti ayant de la médecine; Kalm. emté 
6wsn Medizin enthaltende Pflanze, Heilpflanze; MoL emtei ~ emtii, KhalL 
emtei ~ emt having medicine; curative, medicinal, healing, salubrious, MoL 
emtei araki medicated alcoholic beverage, MoL emtti modun medicinal tree 


emgeg, in: emgeg jobalang grief and suffering [U]®° || Ord. emgek maladie 


contagieuse, maladie; Kalm/Olet (selt.) emgay kérperliches Gebrechen, 
Verstiimmlung; Krankheit; MoL, KhalL emgeg bad health, illness; state of 
being maimed or mutilated; grief, worry 

> emgeni- to grieve [U]® || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL emgeni-, KhalL emgenex to 
worry, be in morning, grieve; to suffer; to condole 


emgii- verschlucken [M] || Ord. wn*yw- se mettre dans la bouche; Kalm. 


iimk? ya einschliirfen, verschlingen; MoL emkii- ~ iimkii-, KhalL tinxex to 
put into or hold in the mouth; to collect, gather 


enel- [U] || Ord. enel- se lamenter; Kalm. enfya leiden, weinen, jammern; MoL 


enel-, KhalL enelex to suffer pain of body or mind; to grieve, lament, be 
distressed 


eremdek, in: eremdek jemdek (AT! eremdeg jemdek) schabig,, schlecht, [M] 


57 


58 


59 
60 


|| Ord. ©; Kalm. ermday korperliches Gebrechen; MoL, KhalL eremdeg 
invalid, cripple; maimed, crippled 


< Tu. dmc den. n. fr. dm; ‘physician’; survives in much the same languages as dm, some- 
times ‘quack doctor’ (C72: 156) 

ilaj qil- to remedy < Ar.-Pe. ‘laj applying (a remedy); remedy, cure, treatment, manage- 
ment; a medicine; etc. (St 861). Trki ila.j ~ ila; ~ ila;ji: remedy, means (Ja64: 135) + (*) gil-- 
TrkiZ qil- to find a remedy, to remedy (Ja64: 135) ~ daru qil- to medicate, treat < (+) daru 
+ (t) qil- 

< Tu. dmgdk dev. n. fr. dmga-; ‘pain, agony’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 159)—VEWT 42b 

< Tu. dmgan- refl. f. of dmga-; ‘to suffer pain’. Survives only(?) in some SE NWSW languages 
(C72: 160) 
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esen [U A] ~ esen [U] ~ ésen [P] heil, gesund, gesunder Korper® || Ord. 
©; Kalm. esn gesund, heil; MoL KhalL esen healthy, good health; clam, 
quiet 

geji-iin [S] ~ giijiin (MTu. ciban)® abscess [A] || 

gem fault, mistake; disease [U P], (pl.) gem-iid [U]®* || Ord. gem defaut, vice, 
accroc, faute, méfait, maladie; Kalm. gem Ubel, Schuld, Schaden, Fehler, 
Krankheit; MoL KhalL gem defect, disease, ailment; fault, mistake; wrong, 
harm; crime; sin, vice—MYYC 291, Nugteren 2011: 340 
+ gem-tii [U] || Ord. gemtw ~ gemti ayant un defaut, une vice; qui a 
commis une faute; Kalm. genté kiin kranlender Mann; MoL gemtii ~ gemtei, 
KhalL gemt ~ gemtei defective, diseased, faulty, sinful, guilty, harmful, 
criminal 

guwaris (Cag. guwaris) medicine for assisting digestion [A]* || 

xetne circumcision, in: yetneyin arasun | Cag. ydtne terisi| foreskin [A]® || 

idugqan [S] ~ iduyan (MTu. gam)®° [A] femme chamane ~ (??) yatayan [A] 
Wahrsager, Zauberer || Ord. udayan accoucheuse, accoucheur; Kalm. 
udyen Hexe, Zauberin, Schamanin; MoL iduyan ~ uduyan ~ udayan, 
KhalL udgan female shaman; midwife—Birtalan 2001: 996—997, 1031, 1041; 
Nugteren 2011: 372 

ila-ari [M S] un peu mieux (malade) ~ ilari (Cag. yaysiraq)®’ better [A] || Ord. 
ilari guéri; Kalm. @; MoL ilari, KhalL @ cured from illness, KhalL/B ilaare 
recovering, getting better, on the mend 

irim, in: cisun irim (Cag. gani irini) blood and pus [A]®° || Ord. iram, dans: 
gedusun iram dyssenterie; Kalm. ©; MoL irim pus (obs.) 


61 =< Uig. (Kara 2001: 92)—Tu. dsdn ‘in good health, sound; safe’; s.i.a.m.l.g. except SE (C72: 
248)—VEWT 50a 

62 Cag, Otii. cipgan Pickel; etc. (VEWT 106a). Trki cipgan boil (Ja64: 70) 

63. =< Tu. kam ‘illness’; survives only(?) in SW (C72: 720) —VEWT 250b 

64 Mo. (< Tu.) < Pe. guwaris ~ guwarist any electuary for assisting digestion (St 1100) 

65 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. huina/t (hatna/t) (St 448). Trki yetne ~ yetme [Ar] circumcision 
(Ja64: 129) —(VEWT 1574) 

66 Tu. gam ‘sorcerer, soothsayer, magician’, and the like; survives only(?) in NE (C72: 625)— 
VEWT 228a 

67 ‘Tu. *yaySiraq ‘better’ « Tu. yaysi ‘suitable, good-looking’, or the like; s.iam.lg. (C72: 
g08)—VEWT 180a + -rAK comp. s. 

68  <Tu. érin dev.n. fr iri-; ‘pus’. S.ia.m.lg. (C72: 233)—Berta 1996: 159-160, VEWT 173a 
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irti [U] ~ ira (Cag. irq)®? [A] omen, sign”® || Ord. yoro présage, apparence; 


Kalm. yor? Omen, bedeutungsvolles Zeichen; MoL iru-a ~ iruu-a ~ irw-a, 
KhalL yor foreboding, bad omen, premonition—Nugteren 2011: 373 


iriige- [U] ~ hire- (hiré-?) (Cag. dua et- ~ du’a qil-)™ [A] beten || Ord. dr6- 


prononcer des formules de bénédictions, formuler de bons souhaits; Kalm. 
y6réya begliickwiinschen, segnen, weihen; MoL iriige-, KhalL yerédx to 
wish well, bless, pray; to felicitate; to propose a toast—Nugteren 201: 357 
> hirit-er [M P] ~ hirer (Cag. sewab ~ yayir ~ tengri dwasi’)" | A] ~ irtiger 
[U] ~ iregiir [U] Gebet (um langes Leben), Wunschgebet, Gliickwunsch || 
Ord. 6rél priére, formule de bénédictions, veeux, bons souhaits; bénédic- 
tions, veeux et souhaits qui réglent la destinée de quelqu’ un; Kalm. yérel 
Gliickwunsch, Segen, Gliick; Abschiedsgruss; MoL iriigel ~ iriiger the act 
of blessing, benediction; prayer, praying; invocation (in favour of one); 
benevolence, graciousness, KhalL/H yerdé6la ritual felicitation; blessing, 
benediction; a prayer—Nugteren 2011: 357-358 


*ja-a- || Ord. ja- indiquer, instiguer, enseigner, prétexter, couvrir d’ un 


69 


7O 


71 


72 


prétexte, se réclamer de quelqu’ un; avancer un objet dans une certaine 
direction; Kalm. zaya zeigen, deuten, unterrichten, anleiten; MoL jiya, 
KhalL zaax to point out, show, demonstrate; to teach, instruct—Nugteren 
2011: 378 

+ ja-aqa- anzeigen (als Omen, siilder) [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 


Tu. irq originally a conc. n. ‘dice, sticks, etc. used for casting lots, divination, etc., thence ‘a 
magical figure, hexagram’, and the like; thence abstract, ‘an omen, taking omens, divina- 
tion, etc’; survives in SW (C72.213) 

< Tu. irii ‘omen, sign’; often irii bdlgii; vocalization uncertain; survives in Yak.; l.-w. in Mo. 
(C72.197)—Kara 2001: 95 

Tu. dua et- ~ dua qil- to read prayers, pray < Ar-Pe. du‘a’ invocation, prayer; salutation, 
congratulation, benediction; imprecation; du‘a kardan to offer prayers; to say good-bye 
(St 527). Trki dua: ~ dua ~ daa: [Ar.] prayer/s, invocation (Ja64: 89)—VEWT 140-141 + Tu. 
et- ‘to organize, put in order’ > ‘to ornament, adorn’ > ‘to create’ > ‘to make’, and finally 
‘to do’. This attenuation occurred chiefly in Western languages, Eastern languages rather 
avoided the word and continued to use qil- for ‘to make, do’. S.i.a.m.l.g., nearly always for 
‘to make, do’, but in most languages used chiefly to form compound verbs out of foreign 
nouns (C72: 36-37) —VEWT 52a  (*) qil- - Trki d. qil- to read prayers, to pray (Ja64: 89) 
Tu. < Ar-Pe. sawab recompense, reward, premium; requital; a good work (as worthy of 
reward); etc. (St 347). Trki seva:b ~ seeva:b ~ sava:b [Ar.] a good meritorious action that 
entitles to eternal reward; religious merit (Ja64: 272) -VEWT 406a ~ Ar.-Pe. hair being 
kind, favourable to; good; better, best; goods, riches (St 491). Trki yeyr ~ xir [Ar.] good! 
well! very good! all right! well! (Ja64: 127) -VEWT 152b ~ Cag. tengri duasi invocation of 
Heaven 
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+ ja-ari/n (AT! jayarin) [M] ~ *jayari/n [U] gottliches Vorzeichen, Omen; 
(pl.) ja-arit (AT! jayarin ~ jiyan) [M|—dRao4: 448-449 || Ord. jarin 
accoucheuse, accoucheur; Kalm. MoL @? KhalL/B zaarin shaman 

+ jayaritu [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 


jalama Wunschgebet, Beschworung [M] || Ord. jalama rubans d’ étoffe de 


diverses couleurs qu’on noue a la criniére des chevaux consacrés 4 une 
divinité, ou au cou des chameaux, boeufs, moutons ou chévres consacrés 
aux dieux; on en voit aussi aux obo, et on en attache en guise d’ ornement 
ala queue et a la criniére des chevaux a!’ occasion du julag ou pendant la 
premiére lune; Kalm/Olet zalme Fahnen (aus Papier od. Zeug), die an den 
Obo’s (owa) festgebunden werden, kleine Flaggen; MoL jalam-a ~ jalm- 

a strips of five different colours tied to the mane of horses or to the necks 
of camels, bulls, rams, or goats consecrated to a deity, also to the tails of 
horses on certain festive occasions; they are also found on obos; [Kow] 
five-coloured strips of paper hung on the branches of a tree planted in a 
vase used by shamans to call spirits 


jalbari- (Cag. yalbar-) beten, erbitten [M U P A],”3 jalbariqui (ta‘at)’4 worshi 
J g. yi J q p 


of God [A] || Ord. jalbari- dire des priéres; joindre les mains (les doigts 
étant étendus) come pour prier; Kalm. zalwrye beten (zu den Gottern), 
instandig bitten, flehen; MoL jalbari-, KhalL zalvbirax ~ zalvbarix to pray; 
to join the palms of one’s hands in praying—MYYC 426, Nugteren 2011: 381 


jaya- (read: jaya-?) [S U] ~ *jaya-a- [S] ~ jaya- (Cag. yarat-)” [A] prédestiner 


73 


74 


75 


|| Ord. jéya- donner (la divinité, 4 I’ homme); s’incarner au sein d’ une 
femme; Kalm. zayaye im voraus bestimmen (das Schicksal), geben (von 
den Gottern und dem Schicksal gesagt), erschaffen; MoL jayaya-, KhalL 
zayax to grant, bless, ordain (by God or heaven); to predestine 

+ jayayada- [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 

+ jayaa/n [MS P] ~ jaya/n [M S] ~ *jéya/n [A] ~ jayayan [U] Schicksal; 
Gliick; Auftrag [des Himmels]; rebirth; tngri-yin jayayan-a giiicegde- to be 
overtaken by the predesteny of heaven (= to die) [U] || Ord. jiya destin; 
Kalm. zayan Los, Teil, Schicksal; Pradestination; MoL jayayan, KhalL 


< Tu. yalvar- ‘to pray, beg, beseech’ (to someone); s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 920)—Kara 2001: 95, 
VEWT 182a—-b 

Tu. < Ar-Pe. ta‘at obeying, submitting to; obedience, obsequiousness, submission; the 
service or worship of God, devotion, act of devotion; etc. (St 806). Trki ta:eet ~ ta:et [Ar.] 
worship of God, devotion (Ja64: 290)—VEWT 451a 

Tu. yarat- caus. f. of yara-; properly ‘to make, or find, suitable, convenient, and the like, 
fr. the earliest period also ‘to create’, esp. of God creating the world; s.i.a.m.lg. (C72: 959- 
g60)—Berta 1996: 438-445, VEWT 189b 
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zayaa fate, destiny, predestination (often understood as the results of 

a person’s good and evil deeds in previous incarnations); luck, fortune, 
merits accumulated in a former life—Birtalan 2001: 1001-1002, 1037, 1070; 
MYYC 425; Nugteren 2011: 385 

+ jayaqda- [S] ~ jayayta- (read: jayayta-?) [U] étre prédestiné || Ord. Kalm. 
©; Mol * jayayayda- 

+ jaya-atan those having a predestination [P] || Ord. jiyatan ~ jtyatun 
obtenus du destin; Kalm. san zayatn die mit gutem Schicksal (od. guter 
Natur) Begabten; MoL jayayatan 

+ jayatu [M] ~ jaya-atu [M] ~ jayayatu [U] ~ jiyatu (Cag. bayt)’® [A] 
schicksalhaft, mit Vorbestimmung; eine Lebensbestimmung habend; 
(good) fortune || Ord. jiyatu ~ jiyatd ayant un destin, ayant un bon destin; 
MoL jayayatai ~ jayayatu, KhalL zayaatai ~ zayaat having a destiny, 
predestined; fortunate 


jewiidii/n [M] ~ je-tidiin [S] ~ jegiidiin [U] ~ judii (Cag. tiis)”” [A] Traum 


|| Ord. jude réve, songe; Kalm. ziidn Traum, Trugbild; MoL jegiide/n ~ 
Jjegtidii/n, KhalL ziitid dream—MYYC 465, Nugteren 2011: 386 

+ jewiidiile- [M] ~ jiidele- (Cag. tiis kdr-)’* [A] tréumen || Ord. jidele- 
avoir un réve, réver, voir en réve pendant le sommeil; Kalm. ztidlya; MoL 
Jjegtidele-, KhalL ztiiidlex to dream—MYYC 465 


jibtura- (AL! sibturu-) abnehmen, schwicher werden; s’ affaiblir [M S] || 
joba- (Cag. rahmat qil- ~ engdn-)’® [M U A] ~ jobo- [M U P] leiden || Ord. 


76 
77 


78 
79 


80 


jowo- souffrir, éprouver des difficultés, peiner, se donner de la peine, avoir 
du chagrin, avoir des soucis; Kalm. zowye leiden, sich graémen, trauern, 
wegen etwas bekiimmert sein; MoL joba-, KhalL zowox to suffer, worry, 
grieve; to be tortured, tormented; to be in troubles—MYYC 449, Nugteren 
2011: 390 

+ joba-a- [M] ~ jobo-a- [M] ~ jobaya- [U] ~ joba- (Cag. emgat-)®° [A] 
Miihe, Sorge machen, betriiben, quélen [M] || Ord. jowo- faire souffrir; 
causer de la peine, de l’embarras; Kalm. zowaye Pein, Leid verursachen, 
peinigen, viel Arbeit geben; MoL jobaya-, KhalL zowoox ~ MoL jobayul-, 


Tu. < Pe. baht fortune, prosperity, felicity, happiness; luck (good or bad); etc. (St 158). Trki 
bext [Pe.] luck, fortune, prosperity (Ja64: 50) —-VEWT 56a 

Tu. tis ‘dream’; s.im.m.l.g. (C72: 559)—VEWT 507a-b 

Cag. tiis kér- ‘to dream, lit. ‘to see a dream’ 

Cag. rahmat qil- to pity « Ar-Pe. rahmata gift of the divine mercy; etc. (St 571). Trkirehmet 
~ rehmet ~ rahmat [Ar.] mercy, gratitude, thanks (Ja64: 259)—VEWT 388a + (*) gil- - Trki 
r, qil- to pity (Ja64: 259) = (+) Tu. dmgdn- 

Tu. dmgdat- caus. of émgd-; ‘to cause pain’; survives only(?) in NW KazTat. (C72: 159-160) = 
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KhalL zowuulax to torment, torture, make suffer; to perplex, cause grief or 
Sorrow 
+ jobolang [MS U] ~ jobalang [U] ~ jobalan/g (Cag. engak ~ emgdk)*! 
[A] Beschwer, Belastigung; Schmerz, Leid, (pl.) jobalangud ~ jobolangud 
[U] || Ord. jowolon souffrance, maladie, difficulté, embarras, /° oro- devenir 
malade; Kalm. zowly Pein, Qual, Kummer; MoL jobalang, KhalL zowlon 
suffering, torment, torture, anxiety, sadness, melancholy; unhappiness, 
hardship 
+ [jo]balantu (MTu yar)®? poor, miserable [A] || Ord. jowolonté malade, 
difficile; Kalm. zow°n/té peinvoll, sich marternd, bekiimmert; MoL 
jobalangtai, KhalL zoblontoi suffering, painful, sad, sorrowful, mournful; 
troublesome 
+ joboldu- miteinander leiden [M] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL *jobaldu- 
jonturuq malheur, désastre, calamité [S] || Ord. Kalm. ©; MoL/Gol jonduruy 
spot, dirt 
jong [M A] (Cag. j67) Weissagung [M] || Ord. jon, dans: jude jon réve, songe; 
Kalm. 267 Wahrsagung, Omen; Prophezeiung; MoL jéng, KhalL zén 
presage, portent, omen, sign; instinct 
+ jéngle- wahrsagen, voraussagen [M] || Ord. @; Kalm. z6yn? ya prophe- 
zeien, weissagen; MoL jdngle- ~ jongne-, KhalL zégnéx to predict, 
prognosticate, portend, have a presentiment 
juigeli [cf jiiger-] Opfer fiir den Himmel mit Fleisch, an e. Stange aufgehangt 
[M]—dRaog;: 281-282 || Ord. Kalm. MoL @, but cf. Bur. ziiweli (obs.) the 
hide of a sacrifical animal with the head and legs (raised on a long pole), 
MoL/Kow jzkiili mouton suspendu au bout d’ une perche par les chamans 
(dRao4: 281-282)—Boyle 1965: 147-150, Birtalan 2001: 1002, de Rachewiltz 
2013: 55 
jiiger- (cf. jtigeli) anbeten, Beschwérungsformeln sprechen [M]—dRaoa: 
998-999 (glossed 3H zu to curse, imprecate; to invoke the spirits) || Ord. ©; 
Kalm. z6k* ya verwiinschen, schimpfen und drohen [< Kh.?]; MoL jiikii- ~ 
jiike- to curse, swear, scold 
+ jiigergen, in: jiigergen usu Zauber beschafftes Wasser [M]—de Rache- 
wiltz 2013: 134 || 
kegiir Leichnam, Grab [U] || Ord. Avar; Kalm. kiir Leichnam; Grab, Grabplatz; 
MoL kegiir, KhalL xiiiir corpse, dead body; cemetry—MYYC 395 


81 —(t) emgek 
82 Tu. *yar > Tu. yarliy ‘poor, destitute’, and the like; survives in NC NW (C72: 967) 
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kelegei (< kele/n iigei) (Cag. keldgdy) [|S U A] quia le défaut de balbutier 
(S), stumm (U A), kelegei kibe tiini (Cag. kelagdy qildi ani) machte ihn 
sprachlos [A] || Ord. kélegt qui articule mal les mots, bégue, muet; Kalm. 
kelké stotternd, nicht deutlich sprechend; stumm (= der keine Antwort 
findet); MoL kelegei ~ kele iigei, KhalL xelgit dumb, mute; stammering; 
stuttering, tongue-tied 

kijig, in: kijig ebedcin Seucheng [Uig. isig ig—MoL kijig ebedcin contagious 
disease] [U] || Ord. kejik maladie contagieuse; Kalm. (Dérbet unbekannt) 
kijty Epidemie; MoL kijig ~ kejig, KhalL xizig epidemic, pestilence, 
infectious desease, infection—Kara 2001: 97, 98 

kGdhe- ~ k6- (Cag. Adp-) anschwellen (Kopf, Bauch, Brotsuppe, Wasser) [A]83 
|| Ord. ké- se gonfler; Kalm. kdya garen, s. heben, schaumen, schwellen; 
MoL kége-, KhalL x66x to swell, distend, intumesce; to foam—MYYC 370, 
Nugteren 2011: 423 

kdlci- (Cag. yili-)84 to warm (up) [A] || Ord. kéléci-, dans: kél6ciji unta- dormir 
couchés, en sens opposé, |’ un a cété de |’ autre, chacun ayant les pieds 
placés sous |’ aiselle de I’ autre (pour ne pas avoir froid); Kalm. kélctya warm 
sein, warmen; MoL kélcii- ~ kélci-, KhalL @ to warm; to become warm or 
flushed—Birtalan 2001: 1005 
+ kélcirge- (AT! kélciirge-) to fall victim to epidemics [M]—dRaoa: 897 || 

kiinesiin Quecksilber [A ]®°—For mercury in Uig. medical texts cf. Rachmati 
1930: 458108 || 

kiir (Cag. simab)®* mercury [A]|—Unclear word, translation according to 
Cag,; cf. (+) Aiinesiin || 

mer Wunde [M] || Ord. @; Kalm. mer onom. fiir eine besondere Schmerzemp- 
findung; MoL © 

mil (Cag, mil) probe [A]®” || 

miswak (Cag. miswak) dentifice, toothpick [A]** || 


83 < Tu. kdp- ‘to swell, foam, boil over’; not noted before XIV; survives in NE SE NC (C72: 
687)?—Berta 1996: 202-205 

84 Tu. yili- ‘to be/come warm’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 919) —VEWT 200b 

85 < Tu. kénd occurs only in the phr. kénd suv ‘mercury, quicksilver’; prob. a l.-w.; survives 
only(?) in NW, other languages use Pe. Ru. or Mo. l.-w.s (C72: 726)—Rona-Tas & Berta 
2011: 525-527, VEWT 290a 

86 Tu. < Pe. simab (St 717). Trki simap [Pe.] mercury, quicksilver (Ja64: 274) —-VEWT 422a 

87 Mo.(<Tu.) <Ar-Pe. mila surgeon's probe (St 1363)—VEWT 338b 

88 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Tu. miswak a dentifice, especially one made from a certain kind of tree 
(St 1240) —VEWT 339a-b 
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muql (Cag. muq/) bdellium [A]® || 

naita- to sneeze [M] || Ord. ndta-; Kalm. nat*yeye ~ ndtyeye; MoL nayita- ~ 
nayitaya-, KhalL naitaax to sneeze—MYYC 498, Nugteren 2011: 451 

nilbu- (Cag. tékiir-)°° an/speien, spucken [M A] || Ord. nudmu- cracher; Kalm. 
nutm“ye spucken, ausspeien; MoL nilbu- ~ nilmu-, KhalL nulmax to spit— 
MYYC 518 
+ nilbuqda- angespien werden [M] || Ord. Kalm. ©; MoL *nilbuyda- 
+ nilbusu/n (Cag. yas ~ kéz yasi)®! [M S U A] ~ nalbusun (also: nidiin-ii 
usun) [A] ~ nilbu [A] salive; larme—cf. (+) nirbu, nisun || Ord. nulmus/u; 
Kalm/D6rbet nutm“sn Trane; MoL nilbusu/n ~ nilmusu/n; KhalL nulmas 
tears, mucus, spittlk—MYYC 518, Nugteren 2011: 457 
+ nilbusula- (Cag. yasar-)9? [A] || Ord. @, but see nulmusta- ~ nulmusta- 
étre sufet au larmoiement; Kalm. MoL © 

nirbu Rotz, Nasenschleim [A] || Ord. nurwu dans noms pr. m.; Kalm. MoL @ 

nisun, in: nisun nilbusun Tranen, Zahren [M], nisun humeur visqueuse qui 
découle des narines, morve [S A] ?~? nasun Exkremente, Kot [A] || Ord. 
nusu mucus nasal, morve; Kalm. nusn Rotz, Schleim; MoL nisu/n, KhalL 
nus nasal mucus—MYYC 519, Nugteren 2011: 458 

nodiin (AT! néjin ~ cisun) Blutklumpen [M]—dRaoa: 321 || Ord. Kalm. MoL 
@, but cf. Ord. ndji ~ néjé caillot de sang; Kalm/Olet ndjty ~ /Dérbet nojty 
geronnenes Blut, altes Blut; MoL ndji, KhalL néz coagulated blood, blood 
clot—MYYC 514 

ntike/n (Cag. tesiik, MTu. qula)® trou (a propos du nez: narine), trombeau 
[A], (pl.) niiked [A]—Li62: 59 || Ord. nw‘ye ~ nw*yw trou, enfoncement, 
terrier, fosse; Kalm. niikn Loch, Offnung, Miindung; MoL niike/n, KhalL niix 
hole, pit, chink, crevice, opening, orifice—MYYC 521, Nugteren 2011: 456 
+ niikele- ein Loch bohren [M] || Ord. nw‘yele- ~ nw*ywle-; Kalm. niiklya 
durchbohren, ein Loch machen; MoL niikele-, KhalL niixlex to make holes, 
drill a hole, pierce, perforate 

obo-o tertre [S] || Ord. ovo monceau, pile; obo; mire (de fusil); Kalm. owa 
Kegel, Hiigelchen; Steinhaufen an der Wegseite od. auf einem Hiigel; MoL 
oboya, KhalL owoo heap, pile, mass; specifically an 060, a mound or cairn 


89 = Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. muq/ bdellium, a fragrant Arabian gum-tree (St 1295) 

go Tu. *t6kiir- caus. f. fr. tok- ‘to pour out (a liquid)’, hence more generally ‘to pray out, scatter’ 
(C72: 477)—Berta 1996: 372-373, VEWT 492b—493a 

91 = ‘Tu. yas ‘running with moisture, tears’; s.i.a.m.Lg. (C72: 975-976)—VEWT 1924 ~ k6z yasi 
‘moisture, tears of the eye’ 

g2 Tu. yasar- den. v. fr. yas; ‘to be/come moist’ (C72: 979) 

93 (4) tesiik = Osm. kula [Ar.] aphtha, aphthous (Red 683) 
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of rough stones built as a landmark or monument where special religious 
ceremonies are performed in honour of the genius loci; barrow, tumulus; 
border mark—Birtalan 2001: 1016-1018; MYYC 523; Nugteren 2011: 465 

ongyun divinité [S], (pl.) ongyod, in: étegen eke-te tariyan-u ongyod-ta 
(their sacrifices) to Mother Earth and the gods of grain (dRa82: 61) [U]— 
dRao4: 251-253, 415 || Ord. onyon ~ uyyun saint; endroit de sépulture d’ un 
personnage éminent ou se pratique un culte public; sacré, consacré (a une 
divinité, al’ obo); Kalm. oyyen heilig, géttlich; MoL ongyon, (pl.) ongyod, 
KhalL ongon (shamanistic) spirit inhabiting a material object, genie, 
guardian spirit, tutelary deity; spirit of a deceased person, ghost; pure, holy, 
sacred, consecrated; tomb of a saint or an eminent person, family tomb; 
shamanistic ancestral idol; naturally white hair—Birtalan 2001: 1020-1022; 
MYYC 528 

orocu late-born [M|]—The word disappeared from the later literary language, 
but survives in some dialects (Rao4: 768) || Ord. oroco né apres le temps 
normal, tardillon (bétail); Kalm. MoL @ 

otoci [S] ~ otaci (Cag. hekim ~ otacé)%* [A] médecin de la maison impériale, 
physician®® || Ord. otoci nom d’ une divinité lamaique (sMan-bla) ! espirit- 
maitre des medicines; Kalm. ot°¢t Arzt, Medicus (heilt ursp. mit Pflanzen); 
MoL otaci/n ~ otoci/n, KhalL oto¢ physician, doctor; herbalist 
+ otacila- (Cag. otla-)°® to cure [A] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL otacila-, KhalL 
otoclox to doctor; to treat or cure medically 

Oliik tot, in: Gliik yasun Leichnam [M]9 || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL élég ~ éléng, 
KhalL 6l6n/g starvation, famine, hunger; starving, hungry 
+ 6liimle- (dev. n. < *éliim)°8 to fight to death; to press on (regardless); to 
strive fiercely [M] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL ©, but used until the 17th century, 
f. ex. AT!/65v and ET/38r (dRao4: 929) 

qabar-~ gabarcuglan- (Cag. qabar-) to swell [A]®9 || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 


94 ~=~‘Tu.< Ar-Pe. hakim learned, wise, prudent, judicious; a doctor, philosopher; a physician; 
etc. (St 427). Trki heki:m philosopher (Ja64: 16)—VEWT 1538 ~ (1) otaci 

95  <Tu.otaci dev. n. fr. ota-; ‘physician’; l.-w. in Mo.; survives only(?) in SW (C72: 44) 

96 — = (t) otla- 

97. +~< Tu. dltig dev. n. fr. dl-; ‘dead; a dead person; corpse’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72:142)—Berta 1996: 232 

98  < Tu. dliim dev. n. fr. dl-; ‘death’; c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 146)—Berta 1996: 233-234 > Tu. *6liimld- 
> Mo., or: Tu. 6liim > Mo. > éliimle- 

99 < Tu. gabar- den. v. fr. gab; ‘to form a blister, vesicle, and the like’, more generally ‘to swell 
up’; s.i.a.m.l.g. except NE SE (C72: 585)—VEWT 2154 
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qabut- ~ gabud- ~ qabad- (Cag. gabar- ~ sis-)!©° to swell [A] || Ord. yawud- 


se gonfler, s’ enfler (se dit d’ une partie malade du corps); Kalm. yawd? ye 

~ yabd® ye an/schwellen; MoL gabud-, KhalL xabdax to swell, puff— 
MYYC 313, Nugteren 2011: 396 

+ qabudar (Cag. sisuq)!™ swelling [A] || Ord. yawudar gonflement, enflure; 
Kalm. yawdr ~ yabdr geschwollen, Geschwulst, die angeschwollene Stelle 
(am K6érper); MoL gabudar ~ gabudur, KhalL xabdar swelling, tumor— 
MYYC 312 


qay Wundenschorf [U] || Ord. yay crasse, crotite qui couvre une blessure en 


voie de guérison; Kalm. yay Schmutz, Unreinigkeit; MoL gay, KhalL xag 
dirt sticking to something, especially the body; scale, scab; dandruff, scurf; 
soot, dust; dross, slag; salt march, salty mud; moss on trees, lichen; placenta 
of animals—MYYC 316 


qala-un (dev. n. < *gala-) [MS P] ~ galayun [U] ~ galaun (MTu. isi/g, Cag. 


isiq ~ isty ~ isiqliqni ~ temuz)©* [A] ~ galawun | A] ~ qalun [A] (dev. n. < 
*gala-) heif$, warm, brennend; Hitze; Entziindung; Mutterschofs—Li6z: 
4i, 42 || Ord. yalun chaud, brilant, chacune des trois (ou cinq) périodes de 
dix jours de grande chaleur; échauffant; compatriote; Kalm. yalun heiff, 
brennend; MoL galayun, KhalL xaluun hot (also of taste); warm; intimate; 
heat, warmth; fever [< MoL gala-, KhalL xalax to be/come or feel warm 
or hot (not used of weather); to be/come warmed up or heated up (as 
through intoxication or over an argument) |—MYYC 319, 321; Nugteren 
2011: 402 

+ qaluca- ~ gala-uca- ~ galawuca- ~ galauca- (Cag. isit- ~ Gsir-)'©% to have 
fever; to be/come drunk [A] || Ord. yaluci- avoir trop chaud; s’irriter par 
suite de la chaleur (peau des plis du corps); se détériorer par la chaleur 
(p. ex. viande, peau); Kalm. yalicye es heiss haben (von Menschen und 
Tieren), erhitzt werden; MoL galayuca-, KhalL xaluucax to feel hot; to 
suffer from heat 


100 (t) Tu. gabar- = Tu. si8- ‘to swell’; orig. w. -i-, later w. -i-; s.is:m.]. (C72: 857)—Berta 1996: 
318-320, VEWT 424a 


101 Tu. *siSuq dev. n. fr. sis-; ‘swelling’—Berta 1996: 319-320 


102 Tu. isig dev. n. fr. isi-; ‘hot, heat’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 246)—VEWT 173b ~ Tu. isiglik Hitze, 


Fieberhitze, Fieber (Berta 1996: 162-163) ~ Ar.-Pe. tamuz the Syrian month July; summer; 
violent heat (St 325) 


103 Tu. isit- caus. f. fr. isi-; ‘to heat (sth.)’, ‘to suffer from fever’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 243) ~ Tu. dsiir- 


‘to be/come, drunk, intoxicated; ‘to be mad’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 251)—VEWT 50b 
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+ qalawut- heifg werden [A] || Ord. yaluda- souffrir d’ un échauffement; 
Kalm. yalud’ ye heiss sein, zu heiss sein; MoL xalayud-, KhalL xaluudax to 
be/come hot; to suffer from heat 
+ qalawutqa- (Cag. isit- ~ gizit-)!°* heif§ machen, er/warmen [A] || Ord. 
xaluda- soumettre a!’ action de la chaleur; Kalm. @; MoL qalayudqa-, 
KhalL xaluutgax to make hot; to warm, heat 

qalja bouffon, facétieux (Ar. al-dahka laugh, laughter) [A] || 
> qalja wahnsinnig [A]—Li6z: 42 || Ord. ya/ju fou, enragé; qui a un 
caractére violent et emporté; qui est d’ une ardeur excessive [cheval]; 
sobriquet qu’on donne a une femme acariatre et criarde; Kalm. yalzit 
wiitend, toll, vernunftlos; rabies; MoL yaljayu ~ yaljiyu, KhalL galzuu rabid, 
insane; possessed by a demon; frenzied, enraged; violent, tempestuous; 
hydrophobia, rables—MYYC 280, Nugteren 2011: 337 
+ qaljura- to become insane, rabid, in: yaljuraba noqai the dog was rabid 
(= Cag. bu qoturyan it ~ MoL yaljayuraysan nogai rabid dog) [A] || Ord. 
yaljura- devenir fou, devenir enragé; se démener; s’ emporter (cheval 
fougueux); Kalm. yalzurye wiitend werden, wiiten; MoL yaljayura-, 
KhalL galzuurax to be/come rabid, enraged; to fly into a rage; to be/come 
insane—MYYC 280 

qana- stechen; ablassen (Blut) [M]!°5 || Ord. yana- tirer du sang en ouvrant 
une veine, saigner, pratiquer une saignée; Kalm. yan” ye zur Ader lassen; 
MoL gana-, Khal xanax to open a vein; to bleed—MYYC 325 

qana- husten [A] || Ord. yanda-; Kalm. yanaye; MoL qaniya-, KhalL xaniax to 
cough—MYYC 327, Nugteren 2011: 404 
+ qanad- husten [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 
+ qaniadu (MTu. dksimek)!® cough [A] || Ord. yandadu ~ yanat petite 
maladie, indisposition; Kalm. yaradn Husten; Brustkrankheit, Lun- 
genkrankheit; MoL qaniyad ~ qaniyadu/n ~ qaniyadum, KhalL xaniad 
cough; grippe, influenza—MYYC 327 

qojigir (MTu. gotur) mangy [A]—or: (t) dulangir || Ord. yojigir teigneux; 
Kalm. yo/‘yer kahlképfig, Glatzkopf; MoL qojigir ~ qojiyar, KhalL xozgor 
bald; bald head or spot—MYYC 357 


104 (t)Tu. isit- ~ Tu. qizit- caus. f. fr. giz- ‘to be red’; (i) ‘to be red hot, (ii) ‘to be red’ (with anger, 
shame, etc.); s.i.a.m.Lg. (C72: 681)—Berta 1996: 254-257, VEWT 269a 

105 < Tu. gana- den. v. fr. gan; ‘to bleed (a patient, animal, etc.)’; L-w. in Mo, s.iamlg., 
reborrowings in NE (C72: 634)—VEWT 230a 

106 Tu. *dgstimdk dev. n. fr. dgsii- ‘to be/come defective, deficient, lacking’, and the like; 
survives in SE NC SW (C72: 17) 
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qolu- trouver mauvais, avoir en aversion [S U] || Ord. ; Kalm. yolye 
wund/reiben, abreiben, massieren; MoL qolyu- ~ goluya-, KhalL xolgox 
to injure or damage by constant rubbing; to cause to form blisters or sores 
by rubbing 
+ qoluyda- wund gerieben werden [U] || Ord. Kalm. MoL © 

qonqag dandruff, in: hekinii gonqag (Cag. bas gongaqi) dandruff [= MoL 
toloyai-yin qay| [A]}° || Ord. Kalm. MoL © 

qor (Cag. ziyan ~ gor ~ yor)!°8 [MS U A] ~ goro [U] ~ qoor [U] Unheil, 
Verderben; Verlust, Nachteil, Schaden! vs. goro/n [M] ~ yora [A] ~ gora 
(MTu. Cag. ayu)"° [A] Gift, (pl.) goron (Vig. ayu-lar) [U] ~ goros [U] || 
Ord. yor mal ~ xoro mal, tort, détriment, poison, colére; Kalm. yorn Gift; 
bitteres (Getrank, Schicksal); Ungliick, Elend, Schande, Schaden; MoL qour 
~ qour-a, KhalL xor harm, evil, malice; embitterment; poison—MYYC 365, 
Nugteren 2011: 419-420 
+ qorotu giftig ~ goortu schadlich [U] || Ord. yorot6 ~ yorotu qui est en 
colére; qui est porté a la colére, colérique; inspiré par la colére ~ yorotu qui 
contient du poison, vénéneux, venimeux, pernicieux; Kalm. yorté ~ yort® 
giftig; schandlich, schadlich; MoL qooratu ~ qooratai ~ qoortai, KhalL xort ~ 
xortoi harmful, poisonous; pernicious, injurious; malicious, wicked 
+ qortan schadliche [U] || MoL qooratan, KhalL xorton evil doer/s, 
damager/s, wrecker/s 

qujir- (AT! ©) vergiften [M] || 

qulunc (Cag. guluné) cholic, lumbago [A]!" || 

quluqana [M S P] ~ qulayana [U] ~ qulyuna (Cag. si¢qan)"? [A] ~ qulquna 
(MTu. sican) [A] ~ qulyana (year of the) rat; mouse [A] (or A all: qulu®) || 
Ord. yuluyuna rat, souris; n. pr. f; Kalm. yuly*ne Maus; das erste Tierbild 
der Ekliptik, y. yare ~ y. Gwen Krebs (Krankheit); MoL quluyan-a, KhalL 
xulgana mouse, rat; the first year in the cycle of twelve, Khal/B xulgana yar 
scrofula—MYfYC 388, Nugteren 2011: 432 


107 <Tu.:Osm. gonaq ~ gonag Hautschuppen auf dem Kopf, Grind, etc. (VEWT 280a) 

108 Tu.< Pe. ziyan damage, detriment, deficiency, prejudice, injury, fraud (St 632). Trki zia:n ~ 
ziya.n [Pe.] loss, damage (Ja64: 337) -VEWT 531b ~ (4) gor 

109 < Tu. gor ‘loss, damage’, and the like; survives in NE (C72: 641-642) 

110 Tu. ayu ‘poison’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 78) —-VEWT ga 

111 Mo.< (Tu.) < Ar-Pe. gaulanj ~ qaulinj ~ qulinj ~ qulanj ~ qulanj cholic, lumbago; etc. (St 
995, 1063). Osm. kulung [Ar.] (i) colic, cramp; (ii) stiff neck, (iii) lumbago (Red 684) 

112 Tu. sicyan generic word for both ‘rat’ and ‘mouse’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 796) —VEWDT 414 
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sacu- [M U] ~ saci- (Cag. sac-) [U A] ~ caci- (Cag. sdip- ~ saib- ~ sac- ~ 
sacas-)"3 | A] hochwerfen, verstreuen, ausstreuen, ausschiitten; opfern, 
weihen"* || Ord. jacu- répandre ¢a et la, jeter ¢a et 1a un liquide sous 
forme de gouttes, asperger; Kalm. cac’ ye besprengen, bespriihen, streuen, 
auseinanderspritzen; MoL sacu- ~ cacu-, KhalL sacax ~ KhalL/H cacax to 
sow, strew, scatter, spread; to sprinkle, spray—Nugteren 2011: 480 
> cacil- (Cag. sacaylan-)"5 [A] || Ord. jacula- répandre ¢a et la (action 
répétée); Kalm. caclye (immerfort) spritzen, besprengen, sreuen (Wasser, 
Korner u.a.); MoL sacul- ~ sacula-, KhalL saculax to scatter, spread, spill, 
spray, sprinkle 
+ saculi Streuopfer, Libation [M U] || Ord. jaculi ~ saculi action de 
répandre un liquide sous forme de gouttes comme offrande; aspersion 
(cérémonie religieuse); Kalm. cac{ Sprengopfer fiir die verschiedenen 
Gotter der Himmelsgegenden; MoL saculi, KhalL sacals aspersion or 
libation of milk or tea for the deities; grain and food scattered as offerings 
to deities—Birtalan 2001: 958 

Sarqira- (Cag. Saqildila- ~ Sarilda-) [A] || Ord. Sar*yira- éprouver une douleur 
lancinante; Kalm. Sarklye ~ Sark'lye, od. Sarkrye ~ Sark'rye Reissen (in 
den Gliedern), Schmerzen (die Knochen), wehtun, Schmerzen haben; 
MOL Sarkira- ~ sirkira- ~ sirkire-, KhalL sarxirax to bite, sting (as pain 
or sensation produced by eating hot pepper, etc.); to feel pain as from 
rheumatism 
+ Sarqirawul- (Cag. sargildat-) [A] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL *Sarkirayul- 

sayiga (den. n. < sayi/n) [M] ~ sayiqan (Cag. éecdk)"6 [U P A] (i) gut, trefflich; 
hiibsch (M U P), (ii) Pocken, Blattern (taboo word) (A) || [Ord. jicik 
fleur; petite vérole; n. pr. f.; Kalm. cecag 6wén Pocken; MoL ceceg ~ cicig 
~ seceg, KhalL ceceg (ii) anything suggestive of or resembling a flower; 
smallpox; etc.|—Ord. sdyan joli, agréable, aimable, beau, bon, bien; ami; 
exactement, juste, tout juste, précisément; Kalm. sdyen fein, hiibsch; sehr 


Tu. sdp ‘to scatter (solid matter, e.g. seed), to sow; to sprinkle (liquids), to irrigate’, prac- 


113 
tically syn. w. sac-; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 784)—VEWT 4iob = (t) saé- = sacis- co-op. f. of sac-; 
s.is.m.l. (C72: 798) 

114 < Tu. sac- ‘to scatter, sprinkle, and the like; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 794)—Berta 1996: 278-280, 
VEWT 392a 

115 Tu. sacyaq dev. n. fr. saé-; ‘constantly scattering’ (C72: 796)—Berta 1996: 278-279 > *sac- 
yaqla- den. v. fr. sacyaq > *sacyaqlan- dev. v. (refl.) fr. *saéyaqla- 

116 Tu. cecdk ‘flower’, metaph. ‘a skin eruption’, esp. ‘smallpox’; l.-w. in Mo.,; s.i.a.m.Lg. (C72: 


400-401) 
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gut; MoL sayiqan, KhalL saixan nice/ly, good looking, fine, beautiful/ly; 
well; exactly—MYYC 589, Nugteren 2011: 480 

sil, in: sil ebecin (Cag. sil ayriq) tuberculosis [A]" || 

simi- [M] ~ sime- (Cag. sor-)"8 [A] saugen (das Blut aus der Wunde) [M] || 
Ord. sime-; Kalm. sim? ya aus/saugen; MoL sime- ~ simi-, KhalL simex to 
draw a liquid into the mouth, suck up or in; to sip; to suck (as candy) — 
MYYC 717, Nugteren 2011: 496 

simnu, (pl.) Simnus ~ simnus unheilvoller Damon [U]"9 || Ord. suému/s esprit 
malfaisant qui prend une forme humaine ou une forme animale, sulmus 
eme diablesse (injure a I’ adresse d’ une femme); Kalm. Sulm ~ Sulm* Teufel, 
ein béser Geist, (pl.) Sulm“s die bésen Geister; MoL simnu/s ~ silmu/s, 
KhalL sumna/s demon, evil spirit; Mara (in Buddhism), MoL em-e simnu/s 
female evil spirit, she-devil—Birtalan 2001: 1043-1044, MYYC 727 

Sinjile- [U] ~ Sincile- [P| (den. v. < Sinci ~ Sinji) to investigate, examine || 
Ord. Sinjile- examiner, observer; Kalm. sinjfya untersuchen, ausforschen; 
auswahlen; deuten (ein Omen), wahrsagen; MoL sinjile-, KhalL sinzlex to 
investigate, examine; to do research, study 
> sinjilegde- [U] | ~ Sincilegde- [P] to be scrutinized, examined || Ord. 
Kalm. ©; MoL *sinjilegde- 

sirbusun [M U] ~ sirbiisii/n (Cag. MTu. sinir)!2° [A] ~ Sirbiisiin [S A] ~ 
Sti[r]bii[s] [S] tendon, nerve, sinew, (bow)string—Li62: 64 || Ord. sérwds/w; 
Kalm. siirwsn ~ Sirwiisn ~ Siriisn die Sehnen, Nerven; MOL sirbiisii/n ~ 
sirmiisii/n, KhalL sérwes nerve, sinew, tendon; fibre, filament—MYYC 723, 
Nugteren 2011: 497 

sirga- verletzen, schadigen [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @, but cf. Ord. Sarya 
blessure, plaie, ulcére; Kalm. sarye Wunde (im allgem.); MoL sirg-a/n, 
KhalL Sarx wound; sore; injury; (+) MoL sirgad-, KhalL sarxtax; (+) Ord. 
Saryala- examiner les blessures; Kalm. @; MoL sirgala-, KhalL sarxlax 
to be/come wounded or injured; to examine a wound—Nugteren 2011: 
493 


117. Mo.(<Tu.) < Ar-Pe. sill (in Pe. sil) ~ sull ulceration of the lungs; consumption; a hectic fever 
(St 691). Uyy. sil (med.) consumption, épké sili pulmonary tuberculosis [Ozb. sil] (Schwarz 
1992: 506) 

118 Tu. sor- ‘to suck (sth.); to suck up, or out (sth.)’; L-w. in Mo.; s.ia.m.Lg. (C72: 843-844)— 
VEWT 429b 

119 < Uig. simnu ~ smnu (Kara 2001: 10)—Sogd. smnw [Smanu] Ahriman, demon; Satan, the 
devil (Gharib 9291-9295) 

120 Tu. sinir ‘muscle, sinew’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 841) —-VEWT 423a 
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+ sirqada- ~ sirqgada- to be wounded [U] || Ord. saryata- recevoir une 
blessure; Kalm. saryed’ ye (i) verwundet werden, mit Wunden bedeckt 
sein, (ii) verwunden; MoL sirgad-, KhalL sarxtax to be wounded or injured 

sogor | M] ~ soyor [A] ~ sogar (Cag. kor, MTu. kéz-siz)!#! ~ soyar [A] ~ suqur 
[S] blind, one-eyed—dRa04.236, 240, 563; Li62: 64 || Ord. soyor; Kalm. 
soyop; MoL sogor, KhalL soxor blind—Birtalan 2001: 1041, MYYC 510, 
Nugteren 2011: 500 

sudasu/n (Cag. MTu. tamur)!22 [S A] ~ sudusun [A] ~ sidis [A] veine, artere— 
Li62: 65 || Ord. sudasu artére, veine, pouls; Kalm. sud’sn ~ sutsn Puls, Ader; 
MoL sudasu/n, KhalL sudas vein, artery—MYYC 612, Nugteren 2011: 505 

siinesiin Seele [U] || Ord. swwnes/u Ame; Kalm. siimsiin ~ siinsn Seele, 
Schattenseele; MoL siinesti/n, KhalL stins/en the animating principle, 
roughly corresponding to soul or spirit—Birtalan 2001: 1045-1046, 
Nugteren 2011: 508 

siirme (Cag. siirmd) antimony, collyrium [A]?° || 

talbi- (Cag. goy- ~ qoyul- ~ sal- ~ sac- ~ ijazet ber-)'4 [MS U P A] ~ tabi- 
(Cag. goy-) [A] lassen, zuriicklassen; frei-, loslassen; hinlegen; aufhangen; 
ein/setzen (Beamte); stellen, beseitigen—dRao4: 26g || Ord. tawi- ~ 
tawi- lacher, lacher prise, mettre en liberté, relacher, mettre au paturage, 
laisser dans le méme état, conserver, laisser croitre (cheveux, crins etc.), 
décharger une arme a feu, lancer au galop, livrer a la colonisation chinoise 
(terres mongoles), mettre, placer, offrir (offrande etc.), déposer, mettre de 
cote, mettre en réserve, placer a intéréts, auxiliaire d’ achévement; Kalm. 
tatwiye (veralt.) ~ téwye ent/lassen, freigeben, hinlegen, hinstellen; MoL 
talbi- ~ tabi-, KhalL tawix [concrete sense] (i) to place, put, set, lay down; 
to install; (ii) to set free, release, let loose; [abstract sense] (i) to establish, 


121  Tu.< Pe. kur ‘blind; one-eyed; blind in a moral sense’ (St 1060). Trki ko:r [Pe.] ‘blind’ (Ja64: 
175) —VEWT 292< * Tu. Adzsiiz den. n. fr. kdz; ‘without eyes, blind’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 762) 

122 Tu. tamar ~ tamir ‘vein, artery’; s.i.a.m.l.g, (C72: 508) —VEWT 460a 

123 < Tu. siirmd dev. n. fr. siir-; ‘antimony, collyrium’; s.im.m.l.g. (C72: 852)—Berta 1996: 312-— 
316 

124 Tu. qod- prob. dev. v. fr *go-; originally ‘to put down, abandon, give up’, thence ‘to put’ 
and the like; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 595-596 )—Berta 1996: 169-170, VEWT 274b = goyul- (qodul-) 
pass fr. goy- (qod-); ‘to be placed’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 877)—Berta 1996: 270 ~ Tu. sal- ‘to move 
(sth.), to put into motion’, implication of violent motion, wide range of extended meaning; 
s.i.a.m.Lg. (C72: 824)—VEWT 397a ~ (t) sac- = ijazet ber- < Ar-Pe. ijdzat giving leave; 
permission, dispensation; sanction, approval; discharge, dismissal; license; passport (St 
17). Trki ija:zet [Ar.] permission (to leave) (Ja64: 138) + Tu. ber- ‘to give’; c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 
354-355)—Berta 1996: 76-79, VEWT 70b - Trki ija:zet ber- to allow, give way to (Ja64: 138) 
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arrange; to appoint; (ii) to offer, exhibit, demonstrate, express, present, 
declare; to issue; (iii) to yield, give in—Nugteren 2011: 510-51 
+ talbira- to abate (illness) [M]—dRao«: 996 || Ord. tawira- ~ tawira- se 
relacher, diminuer d’ intensité, se dégeler (riviére); Kalm. ©; MoL talbira-, 
KhalL talbirax to be relieved; to calm down (after a fit of anger); to relax 
(after worry); to decrease (of cold); to thaw (of a frozen river) 

taqulid- (den. v. < *taqul) to be sick [U] || [Ord. Gwééin dayul maladie; 
Kalm/Olet tay?/ Epidemie, gefahrliche Kinderkrankheit; MoL taqul, KhalL 
taxal mass disease, epidemic; children’s diseases, MoL taqul ebedcin 
disease, epidemic; KhalL/B taxal (i) plague, (ii) epidemic] > Ord. Kalm. ©; 
MoL taqulid-, KhalL taxaltax to be ill (of children); to contract an epidemic 
disease—MYYC 628 

tata- (Cag. tart- ~ tartil- ~ cigar-, MTu. dsil-)'*° ziehen, reifSen; zur Konku- 
bine machen; sparen, zuriickhalten; hochziehen, (an d. Hand fithren) 
aufziehen; zuriickziehen (Ziigel); mafsigen (Verhalten); festziehen, fes- 
tbinden (Pferdelasten); rauben, wegnehmen, entfiihren, entwenden; 
mahlen, zermalmen; ausbreiten, erstrecken, ausdehnen [M S UP A] || 
Ord. data- tirer, attirer, retirer, tendre (cord, fil), soustraire, peser (au 
moyen d’ une balance romaine); moudre; tirer des sons d’ un instrument 
de musique a vent, a archet; confisquer; courir rapidement a cheval, ser- 
rer (p. ex. une sous-ventriére); se dit encore de la production de divers 
phénoménes atmosphériques (brouillard, arc-en-ciel, etc.), de la for- 
mation de trainées lumineuses etc., et s’entend en outre dans une foule 
d’ expressions; Kalm. tatye ziehen, spannen, anstraffen etc.; MoL tata-, Kh. 
tatax (concrete:) to draw, pull, drag, twitch, stretch, attract; draw (a line); 
to install something long; to play (a musical instrument); to inhale; to chop 
or grind (as meat); (abstract:) to attract, adduce, win over to one’s side; 
to subtract; to arouse; to restrain; to exact, extort, levy, draft—MYYC 627, 
Nugteren 2011: 514 
+ tatayul- [U] || Ord. datul- caus. de data-; Kalm. *tatulye; MoL *tatayul- 
+ tatur Binde, Verband [A] || Ord. datur objet qui sert a tirer; cordons 
servant a serrer une bourse; Kalm. tatur (iii) der hintere Sattelgurt, 
Bauchriemen, (vi) Zugriemen, Strick, womit die Last festgezogen wird; 
MoL tatayur, KhalL tatuur anything which draws or is drawn; drawer (in a 


125 Tu. tart- ‘to pull, or drag (sth.), many extended meanings; s.ia.m.l.g, (C72.534-535)—Berta 
1996: 334-336, VEWT 465~ = Tu. ¢artil- pass. of tart-; s.im.m.l. (C72: 536) ~ Tu. cigar- caus. 
of ciq-; ‘to bring out, send out’, and the like; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 410)—Berta 1996: 132-136 ~ Tu. 
asil- pass. f. of ds-; ‘to be stretched, to stretch (intrans.)’ (C72: 247) 
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table); front piece of a woman’s hair ornament; purse string; oar; towrope; 
arm of a river 
+ tataldu- (Cag. kiic ber-)!26 [A] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL tataldu-, KhalL 
tataldax to pull back and forth; to twitch; to pull (of clothes) 

teSik (Cag. debbd)'” hernia, rupture [A]!#8—cf. (+) niike/n || 

té-iine ~ td-ene ~ tone (Cag. tiigdn) cauterization [A]!?9 || Ord. t6n cautére; 
Kalm. téné das Brennen, Sengen der Wunde (als Heilmittel); MoL tégene 
~ tond, KhalL téén6 cauterization; moxa; a cauterizing instrument; a 
poultice—MYYC 643, Nugteren 2011: 523 

télge (Cag. fal ~ jéng ~ qur‘a)°° Los, Wahrsagestabchen [M A] || Ord. télgé 
art divinatoire, opération par laquelle le devin découvre quelque chose 
de caché; instrument qui sert a la divination; Kalm. télga Wahrsagerei, das 
Wahrsagen mit Knochen, Wiirfeln, Pfeilen; MoL télge, KhalL télék fortune- 
telling, divination; device used for divination; omen, portent—MYYC 646 
+ télgeci Wahrsager [S], (pl.) télgecin [M]—dRao4: 994-995 || Ord. 
télgéci/n devin; Kalm. télg?ct (selt.) Zeichendeuter, Wahrsager; MoL 
télgeci/n, KhalL télégé diviner, fortuneteller 
+ *télgele- das Los werfen (zum Wahrsagen) [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, 
but cf. Ord. télgédé- devenir au moyen d’ une omoplate de mouton ou de 
chevre, au moyen de sapéques etc.; Kalm. ©; MoL télgede-, KhalL télégdéx 
to divine, practise divination 
> télgele-iil- das Los werfen lassen [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 

tulunyuila-, in: tudunyuilaqui Kratze [A]—see (t) dulangir || 

tuma-u (Cag. tumaq) a cold in the head [A]!*" || Ord. turn rhume de cerveau, 
indisposition, petite maladie; Kalm. tomu Erkaltung, Schnupfen; MoL 
tumuyu/n, KhalL tomuu cold, head cold; influenza; inflammation— 
MYYC 640 


126 Tu. kii¢ ber- ‘(sein) Kraft geben’ = ‘dienen’, ‘dem Herrscher gegeniiber die Pflicht erfiillen, 
ihn unterstiitzen’ (Doerfer 1993) < Tu. Aiic ‘strength (physical or abstract)’; l.-w. in Mo.; 
s.iam.Lg. (C72: 693) + (t) ber- 

127. Tu. < Pe. daba rupture (St 503). Uyy. dawa hernia [Ozb. dabba] (Schwarz 1992: 256)— 
VEWT 134a 

128 <Tu. tasiik dev. n. fr. tas-; lit. ‘pierced’, usually ‘hole, cavity, opening’, and the like; s.im.m.1. 
(C72: 565)—VEWT 476b 

129 ©< Tu. tégiin ‘a brand’; survives only(?) in SW (C72: 484) 

130 Tu. < Ar-Pe. fal ~ fal an omen, augury, presage; etc. (St 905). Trki fa:l [Ar.] omen (Ja64: 
100)—VEWT 14a = (t) jong = Ar.-Pe. qur‘a/t a dice; a throw of dice; drawing lots, a lottery, 
raffle, ballot; the seeking of one’s fortune by opening a book; bibliomancy (St 965). Trki 
qure [Ar.] lot (Ja64: 256) 

131 <Tu. tumayu dev. n. fr. *tuma-;‘a cold in the head’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 505)—VEWT 498b 
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tumar (Cag. tumar) amulet-case [A]!*? || 

turu- abmagern [M A]}88 || Ord. turu- maigrir; Kalm. turye mager, hager 
werden, abmagern; MoL tura-, KhalL turax to be/come lean, emaciated; 
to loose weight; to be/come] exhausted, worn out—MYYC 653, Nugteren 
2011: 525 

+ turqada- (Cag. arugla- ~ ariqla- ~ aruq bol-)4 | A] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL 
turaqanda-, KhalL turxandax to be too thin, lean, or emaciated 

+ turqadawul- (Cag. aruglat- ~ arug qil-)!9° [A] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 

+ turugan [MSU A] ~ durugon [S] mager, (pl.) turugat [M] ~ turuyan [A] 
~ turyan (or: turuyan) [A] ~ turqan (or: turugan) (Cag. MTu. arug ~ Cag. 
aruy) [A]—dRao4: 1339; Li62: 70 || Ord. @; Kalm. turyu mager, hager; MoL 
turaqan, KhaL turxan thin, lean, emaciated—MYYC 653 

umai, in: umai kindik Nabel [A]'*6 || Ord. umd matrice, vagin; MoL umai, 
KhalL umai matrix, womb—Birtalan 2001: 1056 (Erd- und Fruchtbarkeits- 


gottin, Beschiitzerin der Miitter und Kinder, deren Kult unter den zen- 
tralasiatischen tiirkischen Vélkern sehr verbreitet war) 

huni/n (AT! iini) smoke [M S A] ~ hiinin eine bestimmte Abgabe, Preis [U 
A|—huni poles of the tent [A] (??), in: tige huni gori-an keleksen [Cag. sdz 
kim tinarda sézldr| word/s spoken at death [A]—dRaog: 637-638, Li62: 
34° The compound huni gori-an is not clear, according to Cag. tinarda 
it means ‘at death’ || (i) EMoL fiini smoke (Apatéczky 2009: 98), hiinin 
moniyar mist, vapour, smoke (Apatéczky 2016: 104); Ord. Kalm. MoL ©, 
but cf. Ord. unar/i vapeurs qui sous |’ action du soleil montent du sol, léger 
brouillard, signe précurseur de certains phénoménes atmosphériques; 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


Mo. (< Tu.) < Pe. t#mar an amulet-case (of gold or silver) which they suspend round the 


necks of children (St 322)—Trki tuma: (~ tuma-r ~ tumar) [Pe.] an amulet-case (Ja64: 315) 
< Tu. tur- ‘to be/come, weak or emaciated’; L-w. in Mo.; survives in NE (C72: 530)— 
VEWT 489b, 500b 

Tu. aruqla- den. v. fr. aruq; ‘to be weak, emaciated’; s.i.a.m.l.g. (C72: 219-220)—Berta 1996: 
44-45 ~ Tu. aruq bol- ‘to be/come weak, emaciated’ + Tu. aruq dev. n. fr. ar-; ‘tired out, 
exhausted’, ‘emaciated, weak for the lack of food’; s.i.a.m.l.g., norm. arig (C72: 214)—Berta 
1996: 43-44, VEWT 222 + Tu. bol- orig. ‘to become (sth.)’, in contrast to dr- ‘to be (sth.)’. 
From a very early date bol- began to loose its distinctive character and verge towards ‘to 
be’, and when some tenses of dr- became obsolete they were usually replaced by bol-. 
C.iia.p.a.l. (C72: 331-332 )—Berta 1996: 94-98, VEWT 79b 

Tu. *aruglat- caus. of aruqla-; ‘to let be weak’ = Tu. aruq qil- ‘to make weak, to weaken’ < 
(t) arug + (t) gil- 

< Tu. umay originally ‘placenta, afterbirth’; also used as the name of the (only?) Tu. 
goddess, whose particular function was to look after women and children; survives, more 
or less in the second meaning, in NE (C72: 164-165)—VEWT 513b 
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Kalm. urar Sonnenrauch, Nebel; MoL uniyar ~ tiniyer, KhalL uniar mist, 
haze; vapor? (ii) Ord.O? Kalm. urn ~ urin die Zeltstangen, die die Dachfilze 
tragen, Dachstabe; MoL uni/n, KhalL uno poles of a yurt between the gan-a 
and the toyunu—-MYYC 676 
> hunitu, in hunitu bol- (Cag. tiitiinla-)'8” to smoke [A] || 

hugna (Cag. Auqna) enema (medical treatmet) | A]}!°8 || 

hit-iisiin (dev. n. < *Aii-ti-) [M] ~ hasun (read: hésiin) [A] ~ husan (read: 
hiisen) [A] Eiter || MoL iigesiin [Ggesii/n]; KhalL © pus ~ Ord. 6ré ~ néré 
pus, sanie, chassie; Kalm. 6dr‘ Eiter; MoL égeri, KhalL/B dér ~ tigeer pus, 
matter, suppuration (> Ord. @; Kalm. 6rd’ ya eitern, eitrig sein; MoL 
dgeride- ~ égerile-, KhalL @ to form pus, suppurate)—Nugteren 20n: 371 

hiikdere- (AT! iigdere-) wieder aufbrechen (Wunde) [M] || Ord. wgdere- ~ 
wdere- avoir une rechute, rechuter; Kalm. iigdrya ganz miide werden (von 
vielem gehen od. reisen); Mol iidere- ~ tigdere-, KhalL iidrex ~ iigdrex to 
have a relapse; to be very tired 

tikii- [M U P A] ~ iigii- [S] (Cag. dl-)89 to die, pass away || Ord. w*yw-; Kalm. 
lik“ ya sterben; MoL iikii-, KhalL tixex—-MYYC 698, Nugteren 2011: 540 
+ tikiidel ~ hiikiidel (MTu. sin)!*° Grab; Friedhof [A] || Ord. wkwdel 
cadavre; Kalm. iik“d{ das Sterben; toter Mensch, Leichnam (= tikér); EMoL 
likiidel graveyard (Ligeti 1974: 492-493; Poppe 1967: 117); MoL tiktidel, KhalL 
lixdel dead body, corpse—MYYC 698 
> tikiiger [U] ~ iikér (Cag. dliik ~ 6liim)*! [A] Leichnam || Ord. w*y“er; 
Kalm. iikér Leichnam; Mol tiktiger ~ iikeger, KhalL tixeer dead body, corpse 
> tikiviil- (Cag. helak qil-)” [M A] ~ tigii-iil- |S] sterben lassen, téten, 
hinrichten || Ord. w:ywd- faire ou laisser mourir; Kalm. @; Mol iikiigiil-, 
KhalL iixiiiilex to allow or cause to die; to contribute to the death of, lead to 
death or destruction; to kill 
> tikii-iilde- getdtet, hingerichtet werden [M] || Ord. Kalm. MoL @ 
> tkii-iili Veranlassung zum Tode, Todesgefahr [M] || MoL *iikiigiiri 
+ tikiikde- sterben, d. Tod erleiden [M] || MoL *iikiigde- 


137. Tu. *tiitiinld- den. v. < Tu. tiitiin dev. n. tiité-; ‘smoke’; s.i.a.m.L.g. (C72: 457-458) —-VEWT 
507b 

138 Mo. (< Tu.) < Ar-Pe. hugna/t a clyster, enema (St 425). Trki hogne enema (Ja64: 122) 

139 © Tu. 6t- ‘to die’; c.i.a.p.a.l. (C72: 125-126)—Berta 1996: 229-234, VEWT 371a 

140 Tu. sin ‘tomb’; survives only in SW Osm. sin ?vs./~/+/<? Tu. 4sin orig. ‘the human body’, 
hence ‘stature, height, external appearance’, and the like. Survives in NE SE NC NW, in 
some ‘statue, esp. on a grave (C72: 832) -VEWT 422 

141  (t) éliig, lim 

142  helak qil- ‘to cause ruin, destruction; to ruin, destruct’ « (t) helak + (t) qil- 
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> tikiil (Cag. helak ~ Glmdk ~ éliim)*8 [U A] ~ ukiil [U] Tod || Ord. wkyul 
mort, maladie contagieuse mortelle, épidémie, épizootie; Kalm. iik{ Tod, 
Viehseuche; MoL iikiil, KhalL tixe! death—MYYC 698 
> tikiildii- mit inm zusammen kaémpfen u. sterben [M U] || Ord. Kalm. 
MoL © 
> iikiileng Tod [M U] || Ord. Kalm. @; MoL wikiileng, KhalL @ dead, half- 
dead 
+ tikiitgii- (???) die Besinnung verlieren (vor Angst) [M] || Ord. Kalm. ©; 
Mol iikiidke- ~ tiktidkii-, KhalL iixtgex to faint, become unconscious 
vidar [U]!*4 || MoL bidar vampire 
yara (Cag. yara) Wunde [M A], (pl.) yaras [M] || Ord. yara ulcére; Kalm. yar? 
Beule, Wunde (eiternde), Syphilis; Blattern; MoL yar-a, KhalL yar ulcer, 


boil, sore; scab, mange; knot in wood]; KhalL/B yartax to get syphilis ]|— 
MYYC 736, Nugteren 2011: 544 
> yaratu (Cag. yaralig, MTu. yaralu) wounded [M A] || Ord. yaratd ayant 
un ulcére; Kalm. MoL @ 

yasun (Cag, siiylik ~ stiniik ~ siindk, MTu. sintik)™® bone [S U A], (Cag. 
cekirddk ~ dana) stone of a fruit [A]—Li62: 73 || Ord. yasu os; cadavre; 
de a jouer; clan; ossature, charpente, carcasse, qualité, substance d’un 
objet; Kalm. yasn Knochen, Geschlecht; MoL yasun, KhalL yas/an (i) bone, 


skeleton; dead body, corpse, remains; dice; frame; (ii) race, family, clan; 
descent; (iii) kernel, stone of a fruit, pit; (iv) quality (usually of paper or 
textile)—Birtalan 2001: 1004-1005, MYYC 737, Nugteren 2011: 544-545 
+ yasutu von der Rasse [M A] || Ord. yasutd ~ yasutu ~ yastd ~ yastu 
ayant des os, une charpente; Kalm. yasté aus dem Geschlecht; MoL 
yasutai ~ yasutu, KhalL yastai ~ yast having bones; belonging to a race, 
stock, or generation; of good quality; strong, sturdy; honest, consci- 
entious, reliable, (pl.) MoL yasutan, KhalL yastan nation, people— 
MYYC 737 


143 
144 


145 


146 


(t) helak = *dlmdk dev. n. fr. 6l-; ‘death’ = (+) dliim 


< Uig. vidar (Kara 2001: 117-118)—Skt. vetala e. Art Damon, Vampir (Mayrhofer 1976.255), 
SktB vetada a kind of demon (Edgerton 1953: 508) 

Tu. stintik (? siindk) ‘bone’; morph. dev. n. fr. *siin-; survives in NE SE NC SC NW SW (C72: 
838-839)—VEWT 437a 

Osm. ¢cekirdek (i) pip, seed, stone of a fruit, (iv) (obs.) grain (goldsmith’s weight) (Red 246) = 
Pe. dana grain; a berry; stone of fruit, seed of grain or fruit; a pimple; grain or bait scattered 
for catching birds; a cannon-ball; etc. (St 501). Trki da:ne ~ dane [Pe.] corn, grain, piece, 
lump (Ja64: 80) —VEWT 132a 
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yerge (Cag. fal)!*’ divination—Unclear word, translation according to Cag. 


[A] |I 


yor- (Cag. yor-) to interpret dreams [A]"48 || 
yotel- (Cag. yétdl-) to cough [A]}*9 || 


Abbreviations 


Cag. 
EMoL 
Kalm. 
KazTat. 
Kh. 
KhalL 
KhalL |B 
KhalL|H 
Kzx. 

[M] 


Middle Mongyol in Arabic script (Rybatzki) 
Arabic 

Arabo-Persian 

Baskir 

Buryat 

Cagatai (Poppe, VEWT) 

Early Literary (Written) Mongolian 
Kalmuck (Ramstedt) 

Kazan-Tatar 

Spoken Khalkha 

Literary Khalkha (Lessing) 

Literary Khalkha (Bawden) 

Literary Khalkha (Hangin) 

Kazax 

Middle Mongyol of the Secret History of the Mongols (Rybatzki) 
Middle Mongyol (Rybatzki) 

Mongolic, Mongolian 

Literary (Written) Mongolian (Lessing) 
Literary Mongolian according to Kowalewski (Lessing) 
Middle Turkic (Golden) 

Literary Oirat 

Ordos (Mostaert) 

Osman 

Osttiirkisch (Eastern Turki) 

Ozbek 


147 (t) fal 
148 <Tu. yér- ‘to unwrap; ‘to interpret (a dream), explain (a doctrine, etc.)’, and the like; in the 


early period w. -6-; survives only in NC NW SW (C72: 955) -VEWT 208b 


149 <Tu., the word is a nomen-verbum, cf. Trki yittel ‘cough’, yittel- ‘to cough’ (Ja64: 162)—Tu. 


y6tiil (y6t6l) ‘a cough’; no obvious Tu. etymology, perhaps a l.-w.; survives in NE SE NC SC 
NW (C72: 889-890)—VEWT 209a 
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[P] Middle Mongyol in hPags-pa script (Rybatzki) 

Pe. Persian 

[S] Middle Mongyol in Chinese characters (Rybatzki) 

Skt/B (Buddhist) Sanskrit 

Sogd. Sogdian 

Tib. Tibetan 

Trki Turki 

Tu. Turkic 

[U] Middle Mongyol in Uigur script (Rybatzki) 

Uig. Uigur (Old Uigur) 

Uyy. Modern Literary) Uyyur 

Yak. Yakut 

> i) development, derivation into; (ii) look further in same entry 
< i) development, derivation from; (ii) look before in same entry 
fh look before in different entry 

+ look further in different entry 

( borrowed from 

) borrowed into 

2) no occurrence/s 
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CHAPTER 17 


Reflexes of the *VgV and *VxV Groups in the 
Mongol Vocabulary of the Sino-Mongol Glossary 
Dada yu/Beilu yiyu (Late 16th—Early 17th Cent.) 


Pavel Rykin* 


1 Introduction 


Mongolic historical linguistics has long drawn attention to differential devel- 
opment of groups of sounds containing an intervocalic consonant represented 
by the Written Mongol letters heth (q) ~ (q) (in back-vocalic words) and kaph 
(k) (in front-vocalic words). Cf. e.g. the following minimal pairs: 


(1) a. WMo. udayan/’wd’q’n ‘female shaman’ > Kh. otcay, Bur. odagan, 


Kalm. uden 

b. WMo. udayan/'wd’q’n ‘slow; long’ > Kh. tan, Bur. odan, Kalm. 
udan 

a. WMo. ege-/’k’- ‘to return, go back’ > Kh. ig- 

b. WMo. ege-/’k’- ‘to warm, dry’ > Kher, Ord. e:-, Kalm. e:- 


By and large, two main theoretical approaches to the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon are distinguished, which may tentatively be called a monogenetic 
and a bigenetic approach. According to the first one, intervocalic consonants 
and their reflexes as in (1a) and (1b) go back to a single original velar phoneme, 
while the second approach posits two separate Proto-Mongolic consonant seg- 
ments represented differently in the modern Mongolic languages. 

Poppe (1960: 41, 57-62; cf. also Poppe 1955: 59-73; 1959), a most outstand- 
ing proponent of the monogenetic approach, suggested that there might be an 
original weak velar stop “g which had dual development in intervocalic posi- 
tion: it is preserved before a primary short or unstressed vowel (i. e., in the 
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so-called “strong” position) but turned into a spirant and then disappeared 
before a long or originally stressed vowel (i. e., in the so-called “weak” posi- 
tion), which finally led to the formation of modern Mongolic diphthongs and 
secondary long vowels. 

The bigenetic approach was first proposed by Ramstedt (1902: 21-23; cf. also 
Ramstedt 1957: 88) who explained the differences between (1a) and (1b) by the 
fact that both may contain reflexes of two different consonants, a stop *g- and 
a fricative *y-, respectively. A similar view was later expressed by Street (1957: 
84-85), Doerfer (1985: 13) and, with some reservations, Vladimircov (1929: 193, 
213-216, 222, 238-242). 

In the second half of the zoth century, Mongolic historical-comparative 
studies were mostly dominated by the monogenetic approach, apparently due 
to Poppe’s authority in the field, but the situation has changed dramatically 
over the last 20 years. Current research related to the problem is based mainly 
on modern varieties of the bigenetic approach that differ from each other only 
in characterization of a disappearing “weak” consonant. The following three 
varieties appear to be the most common: 


(1) *g-vs. *x- (Janhunen 1999: 119-129); 
(2) *g- vs. *-A- (Svantesson et al. 2005: 121-124); 
(3) *g-vs. *-@- (Nugteren 2011: 227-228). 


In this paper, reflexes of Proto-Mongolic *VgV and *VxV groups (in Janhunen’s 
terms) will be dealt with as occurred in the language material of the Sino- 
Mongol glossary Dada yu/Beiluyiyu (further DDY/BLYY ), a little-known lexico- 
graphical work dated between 1567 and 1603, as demonstrated in Rykin (2016). 
Some linguistic features of this glossary are described in my previous publica- 
tions (see Rykin 2012a—b; 2013; 2014; 2015) as well as in Shimunek’s recent article 
(2014), but the issue addressed here has never been discussed before. It should 
at once be noted that the results obtained allow us to draw some nontrivial con- 
clusions about the origin and development of these groups which may refine 
and elaborate the existing Proto-Mongolic reconstructions, including that pro- 
posed by Janhunen (1999; 2003). 


2 *VgV 
21 *VeV > VeV 


The phoneme g /k/ realized as an uvular y [gq] in back-vocalic words and as 
a velar g [k] in front-vocalic words is an expected reflex of Proto-Mongolic 
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intervocalic “g in the Mongolic dialect of the DDY/BLYY where it is attested in 
41 lexical items (2a). It is noteworthy that 12 of them demonstrate an irregular 
alternation of *-g- with other velars *-A- and *x- in Middle Mongol (2b) as well 
as in some modern Mongolic languages (2c). 


2) a. hiinegen /huneken/ 2}2-F 289! ‘fox’ < *hiinegen. 
g g 
|| EMMo: SHM hiinegen 2&8 in the place name Hiinegen Daba % 


FREE, lit. Fox Ridge’, HY hiinegen 442, DGZ hiinegen AtE-F = 
iinegen/'wyn'k’n, XHY I hiinegen f2-F = iinegen/'wyn'k’n, YY fiinege 
{Rf ae, YB hiinegen “42 ~ fiinege (Ki#=; WMMo: MA iinegen 
OE lol ~ hiinegen O6 is ~ OF bis, IM hiinege Kb ~ Ete ~ hiinegen 
OB, AL hiingen a ~ IK ys, RH hiingen (?hiinegen) OK ys * WMo 


linege/n; WOir tinegen; Kh unag; Ord wneke; KhorCh unak; Bur unagan; 


Brg un’ag; Kham unsk; KalmM yngn; Dag xun“ak”; EYu honeken; Mel 
xunike; Mer xunike; Kgj huniko; Dex xunieqan < *hiinegen. 
b. buyu /poko/ | ~ | EF 381, 393, 576 ‘deer’ < “bugu. 
|| EMMo: ZY buyu #8 (read ¢f gt instead of I. gong) in the NP 
buyu sara FH #i] ‘the 8th month’ (lit. deer month’), YY buyu #41; 


WMMo: MA buyu 3», RH buya lx in the NP buya sara o ,» \x ‘the and 
month of autumn’ (lit. ‘deer month’) * WMo buyu; WOir buyu ~ buya; 


Kh poe; Ord poko; Khor pok; Bur buga; Brg bug; Kham poka; Kalm buc; 
Dag pak"; EYu poko ‘deer chess (a board game)’; Mgl puqu < *bugu. 

| EMMo: SHM buqu 4", HY buqu 4", DGZ buqu FZ. = buyu!/ 
pwqw, XHY I buqu 4% = buyu/pwqw in the NP buqu sara 4AM Ril] = 
buyu sara/pwkw s’r' ‘the 8th month’ (lit. ‘deer month’), YB buyu 4%; 
WMMo: RH buqu $y < “buku. 

kégercigene /kokertfikene/ =] 5 ap B4e 563 ‘pigeon, dove’ < *ké- 
gercit+ < Turkic 

|| EMMo: ZY kiigiirjin RT SB, YB kégercigenne =| G Stas (read 
# gé instead of & hé); WMMo:IM kégérci (?k6kOrci) (S955 5 ~ kogerci 
(?kokerci) 32545 * WMo kegiirfigene; WOir kégoljirgene ~ kégéljirgond; 
Kalm koglagrgn < *kégerci+ ~ *kiigerci+ ~ *kegiirci+ ~ *kegiirji+ ~ *kégel- 
Jit. 


is) 


1 Here and elsewhere the figures indicate entry numbers in a critical edition of the glossary 
prepared by us. In all the examples, DDY/BLYY word forms are given both in standard 
academic transcription and in phonemic, or broad, transcription using the 1pA symbols. For 
Middle Mongol, Written Mongol, and Written Oirat, only standard academic transcription is 
used. Modern Mongolic forms are given in 1pa-based phonemic transcription. 
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| EMMo: HY kékércigen Bla) 5ez5-F, DGZ kékorcigen Hy Hl 5iaR- = 

kokercigen|kwyk’rcyk’n * WOir kékéljirgene < *kikerci+ ~ *kokelji+. 

| WMMo: MA kéGrdigen OK »5 5 *Kh xu:rtekan ‘dove, turtle dove’; Ord 
“urtfikene ‘turtle dove’ < *kdxerci+ ~ *kiixerCci+. 

tayu /thako/ (ijJL in the NP ala[y] tayu /alak thako/ Poy"R{ie JL 560 

‘Daurian jackdaw’ < *tagu ?< Turkic 

|| EMMo: YB tayu {fjJL in the NP ala[y] tayu "nM JL (read [a] a 

instead of !=] hé) ‘water crow’ * WMo tayu ‘crow, jackdaw’; KhorCh 

t'a:ko ~ t'a:k; Brg ta:g; Dag t*a:wa ‘Daurian jackdaw, collared crow’ < 

*tagu. 

| EMMo: HY ta’un $3 Vin in the NP alag ta’un [uJ ¥il| 240i ‘collared crow, 

DGZ ta’un $334 = tayun/t’qwn in the NP alag ta’un [a] Rl] BSH = alay 

tayun/"'q tqwn id., YB da’un 47a in the NP alaq da’un [ul BAe 

‘water crow’: Kh ¢*u: in the NP agag t*u: ‘jackdaw’, ‘Daurian jackdaw’; 

Bur t*urn ‘jackdaw’; Kham alakt's; ‘jackdaw’ < *taxu/n. 

| WMMo: MA tagan O\6t ‘raven, rook’ < ?*taku/n. 


2.2 *VeV > VxV 

A group of 20 words can be found in the DDY/BLYY where intervocalic *g 
as reconstructed from the evidence of most modern Mongolic languages is 
irregularly represented by the voiceless velar fricative x /x/ < *k, which has 
the allophones y [x] in back-vocalic words and x [x] in front-vocalic, the latter 
being attested only once (3a). It may have arisen through fricativization of the 
Middle Mongol aspirated stop & /k4/ (with velar and uvular allophones), but 
the very use of *k instead of expected *g in Middle Mongol has not yet received 
a fully satisfactory explanation (see e.g. Lewicki 1949: 107-11; Poppe 1951: 1g0b— 
1914; 1959: 272; Ligeti 1963: 151-153; 1964: 291; Weiers 1969: 29-32; Finch 1991: 
179-183; Mostaert 1999 (1927): 234-235, 238-242). For most of these words (11 
out of 20), an unpredictable distribution of the reflexes of intervocalic “g and 
*kis revealed in modern Mongolic languages and dialects (3a—b). In some cases, 
any of the three Proto-Mongolic velars, *-g-, *-k- or *x-, can be reconstructed 
on the basis of Mongolic comparative data (3c). 


(3) a. tdiixit futuxu/ Fee ~ FF 260, 643, 644 ‘vagina’ < shiitiikii|n. 


|| WMMo: MA hiitiigiin OS i ~ O55 398, IM iitgiin x ~ i AL 


hiitgiin oe ~ titiigiin OS Gals RH hiitgiin & Ses; Vdl hiitiigiin oke 
* WM iitiigii; Kh ut"ag ~ ut*gan; Ord ut*eku; KhorCh ut’ak; Brg utag; 
Mel stiku ~ stuku; MgrDS tuku; Dex xutuquy < *hiitiigii/n. 
| EMMo: YB iidiixii FG) - KalmM ytkn; Mog utkun < *hiitiikii/n. 
b. toyorawun /thoxorawon/ At B73 528 ‘crane (birdy < *tokuraxun. 
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|| WMMo: MA toyarawun O99 3, RH toyariin (?toyara'un) ds 4 ¥, VdI 
toyora’un jI |, £ (corrupted from 5 )9\7£ 3?) * WMo toyuriyun ~ toyuriu 
~ toyuruu; WOir toyoruu ~ toyoriu ~ toyoruun ~ toyorun ~ toyoron; 
Kh t*9cro; Ord t*ukoro;; Khor t*skrol; Brg tagro; Kham t’skoro;; Kalm 
tocrun; Dag t*ok“lor; Mg] t*ugoron ‘wild goose’; MgrDS t*uquroy; Dex 
tongori ‘wild goose’ < *toguraxun. 


| EMMo: SHM toqura’un A PARI as part of compound personal 


names, lit. ‘Crane’, YB toyorawun fir BK5338; WMMo: AL ?togaraqa’un 
O96 + Bur toxarion; BaoD twxwran ‘wild goose’ < *tokuraxun. 


. €ayan /tPaxamn/ SCF ~ fF 57, 235, 283, 286, 308, 311, 312, 313, 331, 344, 


4i7 ~ cixan /tfixam/ WRF 527 ‘white’ < *Cakaxan. hs 
|| WMMo: MA éaydn dléle ~ Oley ~ ciydn Slag ~ Olas, IM ayan pe 
~ Ole RH ¢cayan bee, VdI cayan Ole - WMo ¢cayan; WOir cayan 
~ cayan; Kh ts’acan; Ord taka; Khor fakan; Bur sagan; Brg sagan; 
Kham ts*akan; Kalm tsacan; Dag ff*ika/n; EYu f"xkan ~ fkam; Mel 
te*iqamn ~ te*agam; Mgr ts*iqan; Dex ts"iqan; Mog tfacon < *Cagaxan. 

| EMMo: SHM caqaan BG ~ BIBS ~ Cagan BP Ze ~ ZR2E, Ph 


Te Te 


cagaan/é-q-’n ~ cagan/é-q’n, ZY jaqan #22 ~ Caqan 2222, jaqa *LH 


in the NP jaqgaé amu 4 [EP] ‘rice’, HY Caqan 2822, DGZ caqan 2 


Ze 


= Cayan/c’q’n, XHY I cagan 2822, YY cayan #677 ~ $82 (read X cha 
instead of #§/¢ yi), YB Cayan 2822 ~ BF ~ MB~ MF (read X cha 
instead of yi) ~ CF (read XX cha instead of X you); WMMo: MA 
éagan Olle ~ dle ~ ciqan Sli, AL éaqan dle ~ dlble ~ Ole « Bao 
te*ixan; Kgj f*ixo ~ tf"ox0 < *Cakaxan. 

| EMMo: SHM ¢caa@an 23[¥ in the ethnic name caa@an tatar Bboy x 


| 


SEES Gi, lit. ‘White Tatars’ < *Caxaxan. 


*VgV > VkV 


The DDY/BLYY contains a single instance of the occasional development *g > 


k /k*/ in intervocalic position, which is also observed in Middle Mongol 


sources, as well as in modern Mongolic languages, such as Kalmyk, Dagur, and 
Kangjia (4). 


(4) 


Gketei /okbetfhi/ $K525A 212 ‘elder sister’ < *ekedci. 

|| EMMo: SHM egeci #At& an, HY egeci HK an, DGZ egeci aga = egeci| 
’k’cy, YB egeci 4&7; WMMo: MA egeci (¢, AL egeci (|, RH egeci 
37) * WMo egeci; WOir egeci ~ eqci; Kh igte"; Ord eketfi, Khor xxf; Bur 
egafa; Brg xgf; Kham xkots’i; Kalm eg#f"; EYu sket/*s; Mel kite’i; MgrDS 
kete'itiau (< *egeci dexii ‘elder.sister younger.sister’) ‘sister’; Bao ekte*i in 
the NP ekte’i tu (< *egeci dexii ‘elder.sister youngersister’) id.; Dex egets*i 
< *egeci. 
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| EMMo: ZY ekeci Pla] zx, YY ekeji S452, YB oketei $£52 5A in the NP 
Oketei deti FK5E SAA (read F dit instead of Z qu) ‘sisters (an elder and a 
younger)’ * Kalm ektf; Dag ek"#{"; Kgj xk’xtf"i ~ k’xt{"i in the NP xk’stf"i tewu 
~ k’xff"i tewu (< *egeci dexii ‘elder.sister youngersister’) ‘sister’ < *ekeci. 


3 *VxV 


3.1 *VxV > VwV 

Five lexical items are attested in the DDY/BLYY in which Proto-Mongolic inter- 
vocalic *x is reflected as the bilabial fricative w /w/. This change, occasionally 
occurring in Middle Mongol (cf. e.g. Ligeti 1963:171-172; Rybatzki 2003; 61), takes 
place only before (near-)close (near-)back rounded vowels u /u/ (6a) and ti /u/ 
(6b). Schematically, it can be represented as follows: 


* 
(5) x>W / —_— V rear\clbsé (near-)back rounded 


(6) a. nawur /nawor/ f§ C52 80 ‘lake’, but cf. naur /navr/ f§5e 329 id. < 
*naxur. 
|| EMMo: SHM navur 2A LS 5d ~ 2 5d, ZY naur ve 5d, HY na’ur 4h 

TU5d, DGZ na’ur 44 C 5c = nayur/n’qwr, YY nawur {§JC52, YB na’ur ah 

JL 52; WMMo: IM nawur 46 ~ 3b ‘sea’, RH na’ur yb, VdI nawur 59L ° 

WMo nayur ~ nuur; WOir nayur ~ nour ~ nuur; Kh no:r; Ord nu:r; Khor 


noir; Bur no:r; Brg no:r; Kham no:r ~ nozra; Kalm nu:r; Dag naur id.; EYu 
noir; Mg] no:r; Dex no < *naxur. 

b. seriwiin /seriwun/ #3 #838 ~ Bye 171, 403 ‘cool’ < *serixiin. 
|| EMMo: SHM seri’iit- (< seriii+t- ‘cool-Nv’) Bet ILE ‘to become 
cool’, Ph seri’iin/se-ri--un, HY seri’iin 277 34, DGZ seri’iin BSE 


serigiin/s'rykwn, XHY I seri’iin 25238 in the NP seriiin Ciiirsiin B 
EDA aRILEf& ‘summer mat’ YY seriiin S22 NC, YB seriiin BEHDE ~ 
seriwiin *3 item in the NP seriwiin Sira iti AA Hl ‘tea’ - WMo serigiin; 
WOir seritin ~ seriiiin; Kh sirun; Ord seru:n; Khor ssrun; Bur heriun; 


Brg xsru:y; Kham sxrun; Kalm seryn; Dag ssrun; EYu suruin; Mel sarin; 
MerDS ceren < *serixiin. 


3.2 *VxV>V’V 

The most numerous examples showing the development of the *VxV groups in 
the Mongol vocabulary of the DDY/BLYY are provided by words which reflect 
various intermediate stages of the loss of intervocalic *x. The earliest stage is 
that at which *x- has disappeared and resulted in a hiatus. This stage generally 
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corresponds to the Middle Mongol period and is not represented in modern 
Mongolic languages where the *VxV combinations have mostly developed into 
long vowels or full vowels (in non-initial syllables) (7a), but the occasional 
reflexes of non-disappearing intervocalic “g or even *p are also present in some 
lexical items (7b).? The DDY/BLYY has 23 instances of the change of *VxV to 
V’V, which are distributed as follows: 


*axa > aa—6 (hula‘an /hola.an/ Fe "lf 436 ‘red’ < *hulaxan) 

*axu > au—3 (Ssuma’ul /foma.ol/ BHR 546 ‘fly’ < *simaxul) 

*exe > ee—1 (devel /te.el/ f#3#¢ 270 ‘clothes, garment, coat’ < *dexel) 

*Xeu > ’u—2 (Cakiur /tPakior/ fiFE7L5E (read 5¢ ké instead of 7§ ti) 
492 ‘flint’ < *takixur) 

*ixti > ’ti— 3 (teriiin /teri-un/ #7) HH (& li used erroneously) in the 
NP kéké teri’iin B) AT $k) EGE 555 ‘horsefly’ < *terixii/n) 


*oxa > oa—3 (moval /mo.al/ $1 236 ‘Mongol’ < *moxal) 

*uxu > wu—3 (xaduw’ur /xato.or/ "S#0L 5d 476 ‘sickle’ < *kaduxur) 

*ixe > ive—1 (yisiten /jisu.en/ J\ZAtE 146 ‘the ninth’ < *yisiixen) 

Sixti > Wii—a (kiv’iin [/kbu.un/ FEV ~ TFS 653, 661 ‘person, human 
being’ < *kiixtin). 


(7) a. arvun /ari.on/ /"]77F (read 3H wén instead of }F han) 684 ‘clean, pure’ 
< *arixun < Turkic. 
|| EMMo: Ph ari’‘ue/"-ri-’ue ~ ari'ul/”-ri-’ul, HY ari’un [uy AYE (read [ay 

Ain)» DGZ ari’un [i] Hun = artyun/"ryqwn, YB ari’un fe] 7m; WMMo: 


MA ariun Sy) ~ ariwun O99 )) ~ Oscegl 2 Osa! ~ ariyun Oey) ~ 
Osx! ~ Os9cex!, IM ariun Sy» | ~ ariyun Sy Jk RH ariyun oy ))* 
WMo ariyun; WOir ariun; Kh arion; Ord aro:n; Khor aron; Bur aron; 
Brg arin; Kalm eryn; Dag arun; EYu aro:n; Mgl arin; MgrDS ayonni ~ 
ayunni; Bao aron ‘completely, totally’; Kgj arun; Dgx arun; Mog orun ~ 
orumn ~ arun ~ aru:n < *arixun. 

dolo’an /talo.an/ 272284 ‘seven’ 144, but cf. dold /tolo:/ 45% id. 180 < 
*doloxan. 

|| EMMo: SHM dolo‘an 322%, Ph dolo‘an-a/do-lo-‘n (< dolo’an+a ‘sev- 
en-DAT.LOC’) ‘on the 7th [day], ZY dolon 4288 ~ dolo 722% in the NP 
dol6 ebiigen 2224") -- ‘Big Dipper’, HY dolo‘an 222%, DGZ dolo’an 


2 For alternations between a hiatus and a non-disappearing “g in the language of the Secret 
History of the Mongols see Mostaert (1999 (1927): 258). 
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ZEEE = SOE YY dol6é 722 in the NP dol6é hodun 7228 K 
EY ‘Big Dipper’, dolo sara 7228 UK| ‘the a month’ YB dolé 722, also in 
the NP dolo [hodun] 722% [yee] Big Dipper’; WMMo: MA dolan OY 53, 


IM dolan SY 52 ~ coe AL dolan, 3's ~ Ogos, RH dolan SY 40, Vdl 
dolan SY$> (corrupted from 352?) * WMo doloya/n; WOir dolon ~ 
dolon; Kh taba; Ord tolo;; Khor tala; Bur dolon; Brg dolo; Kham tala: ~ 
tola:n in the NP tolam pork*an ‘Big Dipper’; Kalm dolan; Dag tol; EYu 
tolo:n; Mg] tolo:n; MgrDS tolan; Bao toloy; Kgj tanlo ~ tolo; Dex tolon < 
*doloxan. 
b. de’el /te.el/ f#3#¢ 270 ‘clothes, garment, coat’ < *dexel. 
|| EMMo: SHM deel 14 ig, ~2E Fy, ZY del 45d ‘wadded and fur-lined 
coat’, HY de’el 44 -HE, also in the NP nekei de’el #5074, HE ‘fur coat’, 
Jujaan deel =F. 274+ HE ‘wadded and fur-lined thick coat’, DGZ deel 
WRUE = degel/t’k'l, also in the NP nekei de‘el f2 GEIR UE = nekei degel/n’k’y 
t’k'l ‘fur coat’, jujaan deel - FL XiK-%E = jufayan degel/ywe'q’n tk! 
‘wadded and fur-lined thick coat’, XHY I de’el *#KZE in the NP deel 
huquta PRAEDPIELS = degel uyuta/t’k'] wqwd’ ‘garment bag’, deel qan- 
cun #RHE (Tat = degel qancun/t’k'] q’newn ‘a garment’s sleeve’, YY deel 
(eA 5d ~ del (52 in the NP dél jaya 5d FL ‘collar’, YB deel #KHE ~ 
88 5 ~ del 44:57 in the NP dél jaya ($50FLI4 ‘collar, jayatu del F| [J 
7 (45d ‘collared garment’; WMMo: MA del ke, IM del be ~ (be ‘outer 
garment, outwear’, AL del be, RH dél }.> + WOir degel; Kh te:6; Ord texl; 
KhorCh te:; Brg dv:l; Dag teil’, EYu til; Mgl te:l; MgrDS tier; Dex tien < 
*dexel. 
| Bur degal; Khan] txkxt < *“degel. 
|WMMo:IM debel Je outer garment, outwear, VdI debel Nee inthe VP 


debel emiisiimii So gw sl de> ‘he gets dressed’ - WMo debel; WOir debel; 
Kalm dewl < *depel. 


v 


3.3 *VxV>VV 

The next stage of development of the *VxV combinations after the loss of 
intervocalic velar is characterized by the contraction of hiatus sequences with 
different vowels to diphthongs. This stage is also well attested in Middle Mon- 
gol, especially in its later sources, and now partly preserved in Dagur, Moghol, 
Dongxiang, Mongghul, and Mangghuer, where a diphthongoid pronunciation 
is retained mainly by reflexes of the groups *axu and “exii (see Svantesson et 
al. 2005: 184; Nugteren 2011: 152, 160-161, 163). The Mongol vocabulary of the 
DDY/BLYY contains 34 instances of this sound change (8), which are grouped 
into the following types: 
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*axu > au—1g (mau /may/ = 601, 641, 665 ‘bad’ < *maxu) 

*exii > eti8 (eiile /eule/ {3¥'] 2, 27, 36, 38, 53 ‘cloud’ < *exiile/n) 

*fXea > ia—z (takia /thakhia/ HSth ~ {tt 383, 395, 567, 569, 708 ‘chicken’ 
< *takixa) 

*fXeu > iu—3 (bariul /pariol/ fE3t 52 479 ‘handle, haft, grip’ < *barixul) 

*ixti > iti (Sitideri /fruteri/ +-#&Fl] 16 ‘dew’ < *sixiideri/n). 


aula /avla/ ¢# il) 61, 63, 64 ‘mountain’ < *axula. 

|| EMMo: SHM a’ula Polya) ~ bey, Ph a’ula/”-’u-l, ZY aula AR, HY 
aula PTL, DGZ a’ula PTL HI = ayula/"qwl’, XHY I a’ula bol LR = ayula/ 
"qwl’, YY awula #27 UH _~ aula HR], YB aula bapRITL (read bap7LHll); 
WMMo: MA ila Ys) ~ Ys\, IM a’ula Ys) ~ Ys ~ Yl, RH la \5\- WMo 
ayula/n; WOir oula ~ uula; Kh 0:8; Ord o:la; Khor ox; Bur o:la; Brg oil; Kham 
oil; Kalm ul; Dag aul; EYu o:la; Mel ula; Mgr ula; Bao u:la; Kgj ola; Dex ula; 
Mog aulo ~ aula ~ oula < *axula. 


neii- /neu/ 4 36 ‘to move, migrate’, but cf. nii- /nu:/ 8% 27 id. < *nexii. 

|| EMMo: SHM newii- #571 ~ ne’ti- F#IL, HY ne’ii- #27L, XHY II newii- 447 
= nigti-/nykw- (read negii-/n’kw-), YB nu-23; WMMo: MA ni- ¢ ‘to migrate, 
nomadize’, niv’iilge- (< nivi-IGA- ‘to.migrate-caUs’) Soy (read S55) 
‘to relocate’, IM nii- 5 ‘to move away’, AL neii- 5 id. - WMo negii-; WOir 


noi- ‘to nomadize, transhume, move about’ ~ né- ‘to move, go past’; Kh 
nu:-; Ord nuz- ‘to transmigrate’; Khor nu:-; Bur nu:- ‘to nomadize, migrate’, 
‘for clouds to drift’; Brg nu:- ‘to transmigrate’; Kham nu:-; Kalm ny:-; Dag 
nu- ‘to transmigrate, move to a new place’; EYu ny:-; Mog nou- < *“nexii. 


*VxV>V 


The evolution of the Proto-Mongolic *VxV groups has finally resulted in the 


formation of long vowels from diphthongs or directly from hiatus sequences of 


two identical vowel segments. Contracted long vowels are found in all modern 


Mongolic languages except Mangghuer, Kangjia, Dongxiang, and Moghol, as 


well as Dahejia (Jishishan) Baoan, but the loss of contrastive vowel lenth in 


these language varieties seems to be of a quite recent origin (Svantesson et al. 


2005: 183; Nugteren 2011: 134-145). In the DDY/BLYY, contracted vowel lengths 


are attested in 85 lexical items, which by far outnumbers all other reflexes of 


the *VxV combinations put together. Their distribution is shown below: 


*axa > d—1g (yalya /xailga/ "Alii? 352 ‘gate’ < *kaxalga) 

*axu > u—2 (sibit /fipo:/ K / 562 ‘bird’ < *sibaxu/n) 

*exe > €é—11 (emél /eme:l/ 482k 57 516 ‘saddle’ < *emexel) 

*exii > ii—2 (kOldti /k»oltu:/ 52 7 #f 320 ‘frozen, congealed’ < *kéldexii) 
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“xa > a—6 (sajiyai /saxtfikai/ HX AEX 543 ‘magpie’ < *sixajigat) 
*Xeu > U—2 (nica /no:t/Pa/ 354 317, 365 ‘secret’ < *nixuca) 
*ixe > E—5 (beré /pere:/ 1L4!] 487 ‘club, cudgel’ < *berixe) 

*ixi > i—a (Kiri [khicri/ @ETZ 514 ‘standard, guidon’ < *kixiri) 
*ixli > i—2 (Stir /furr/ E52 293 ‘fine-tooth comb’ < *sixiir) 
*oxa > o—10 (filo /tfilox/ AE 524 ‘reins’ < *jiloxa) 

*xe > 6—5 (korge /ko:rke/ HJ 52S 690 ‘bellows’ < *kéxerge) 
*Oxti > 6—a (kégen /k»oxken/ BJF 213, 215 ‘child’ < *kéxiiken) 


pa hee 


*uxa > o—1 (Siro /fira:/ AS 363 ‘earth, soil, dust’ < *siruxa) 
*uxu > u—12 (uli /oili/ JLT 332 ‘owl’ < *uxult’) 
*ixti > i—5 (diir- /tu:r/ #52, 35, 50 ‘to become full’ < *diixiir-). 


Most of these lengths have regular correspondences in modern Mongolic lan- 


guages (ga), but some stems exhibit an unpredictable distribution of intervo- 


calic *x, *g, or even possibly *k (gb), occasionally taking the form of *-g- ~ 


*x- alternations in individual languages with some minor semantic differences 


between the alternating variants (gc). 


(9) 


a. tosu /t®o:su/ AZ 687 ‘dust’ < *toxasu/n. 


|| EMMo: SHM to’osun BREST ~ to’usun ARILERIE, HY toosun fret th, 
DGZ toosun AREER = toyosun/twqwswn, YB tot osun a ec (read ay 
wo instead of ## gan); WMMo: IM tosun Spee Spoil saab; RH 
tosun Oy $, VdI tosun 5 ef -WMo toyosun; WOir tosun; Kh t’9:s; Ord 
torso ~ t*a:s; Khor t’s:s; Bur tazhan; Brg t’9:s; Kham t"9:s9; Kalm to:sn; 
Dag t’o:s in the NP t™a:ral t’a:s (< *toxarag toxosu ‘earth dust’) ‘dust’ < 
*toxasu/n. 


. st /svi/ 2 ~ BE 314, 315, 336 ‘depression (only as part of place names)’ < 


*suxu. 

|| EMMo: SHM sw’u #8)L ‘armpit’, HY sw’u @8)L id., DGZ su’u OL = 
suyu/swqw id, YB swu ZRIL id.; WMMo: MA sit _»e id., IM sit pe ~ pe 
id., RH suwu oy» id. - WMo suu ‘armpit; long and narrow depression in 


the terrain’; WOir suu ‘cleft; armpit’; Ord su; ‘armpit; long and narrow 
depression in the terrain’; Khor sz; ‘armpit’; Kalm su: ~ sy: ‘armpit; foot 
or lower part of a mountain’; Dag so: ‘armpit’; EYu so; id.; Mgl sw: id.; 
Mer su: in the PP su: do:ro (< *suxu doxara ‘armpit under’) id. < *suxu. 
| WMo suyu ‘armpit; long and narrow depression in the terrain’; WOir 
suyu ‘armpit, bosom’; Kh sue ‘armpit’ ‘underarm of a garment; ‘hollow, 
depression (of a mountain); foot’, ‘breast (of a garment)’; Bur huga 
‘armpit’, ‘underarm of a garment’; Brg xug ‘armpit’; Kham suka id.; Dex 
suge id. < *sugu. 
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| Bao ts"wexwi ‘armpit’?< *suku. 


c. bayan /pa:xan/ 4£F 79 ‘small’ < *baxat+kan. 
|| EMMo: YB bayan {2 in the NP bayan dalai {2 = SE (read #5 lai 
instead of 4 yan) Ch ‘river-—Mo ‘small sea’ - WMo baqan ‘somewhat, 
rather; sufficiently, considerably; quite a lot, rather many or much; a 
little too ...’; WOir baxan ‘little, minor, few’; Kh pa:zxan ‘rather; suffi- 
ciently, considerably; quite a lot, rather many or much, ‘somewhat, a 
little too ..., just a little’, ‘small, little’; Ord pa:xan ‘considerably, very’; 


‘ 


Bur ba:xan ‘small’, ‘just a little; somewhat, rather; slightly’; Brg barxan 
‘quite a lot, rather many or much’; Kalm ba:xn ‘small, a little; somewhat, 
slightly’ < *baxat+kan. 

| WMo bayagan ‘nice and small; rather little, small, insignificant; few, 
very little, ever so little’; WOir bayaqan ‘rather small’; Kh pacxan ‘small, 
little, insignificant’, pacaxan ‘a little, few, very little; small, little’; Ord 
pakaxan ‘rather little’; Khor paka ~ pak ‘small, little; somewhat, slight- 
ly’; Bur bagaxan ‘small, insignificant, ‘a little’ ‘early childhood’; Brg bag 
‘small’; Kham pako ‘little, small’; Kalm pace ‘small, little, young’; EYu 
paka ‘young’ < *baga(+kan). 


4 Conclusions 


The stages of development of the *VxV groups as reflected in the DDY/BLYY 
are summarized in (10). 


(10) 
“axa *axu “exe “exit *ixa *“ixu “*ixe *ixi *ixiti *oxa *Oxe *Oxii *uxa *uxu “*iixe “*iixii 
I awu wwii 
Il aa au ee vu vi oa uu we wii 
Ill au eli ia iu iti 
IV a u é ii a u é C ii (0) 6 6 (0) u ii 


As noted above, the first, second and third stages are generally characteris- 
tic of Middle Mongol, whereas the fourth as well as partly the third ones 
are attested in modern Mongolic languages and dialects. This means that the 
Mongol vocabulary of the DDY/BLYY appears to be chronologically heteroge- 
neous and hardly classifiable in terms of uniform language periodizations as 
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commonly used in Mongolic historical linguistics. This impression is further 


enhanced by a number of alternations between the stems belonging to differ- 
ent stages of evolution of the *VxV combinations (11). 


(11) 


I~l— yxalawun /xalawon/ "4777hi 166 ~ xala’un /xala.on/ 'G UIT 173 ‘hot’ < *kalaxun 
I~III = nawur /nawor/ f{§ JL 52 80 ~ naur /navr/ fi 5a 329 lake’ < *naxur 
I~IV— hulaan /hola.an/ Fe "RIFE 436 ~ ulan /olan/ LEE ~ TL 322, 358, 359 / ulay /olam/ FE 285, 
316 ‘red’ < *hulaxan 
iidziiir /utficar/ U5 5e (read 7 jiand JL wt instead of 56 guan, wan) 503 ~ iijur /utfur/ CHASE 
480 ‘tip, end’ < *“hiijihiir 
dolo’an /talo.an/ Z22eF# 144 ~ dolo /tolo:/ Z25% id. 180 ‘seven’ < *doloxan 
jirwaan |‘firwa.an/ 75d BoPE 437 ~ furwa /tfurwa:/ = 5a 7X 143, 179 ‘six’ < *“firgoxan ~ *jirguxan 
kiviin /k>ucun/| EYE ~ FASC 653, 661 ~ kitn /khu:n/ FHA 645 ‘person, human being’ < *kiixiin 
III~IV_ neii- /neu/ 4 36 ~ nii- /nu:/ &$ 27 ‘to move, migrate’ < *nexii- 


Sibau [fipay/ {1 527 ~ Sibu [fipo:/ & | 562 ‘bird’ < *sibaxu/n 


Sirau |firay/ (77 60 ~ Sire /firo:/ K5¥ 363 ‘earth, ground, soil’ < *siraxu ~ *siruxa 


A combination of archaic and innovative features in the Mongol idiom re- 
flected in the DDY/BLYY casts some doubt on the view expressed in our pre- 
vious publications (Rykin 2012a: 87; 2012b: 323-324; 2015: 218) that it may be 
considered to be one of the late Middle Mongol dialects. In view of the forego- 
ing, a conclusion can be made that it should be better identified as belonging 
to a transitional stage between Middle Mongol and Modern Mongolian, with 
a statistically significant predominance of linguistic features characteristic of 
the latter.3 

Throughout this paper, particular attention has been paid to odd cases of 
alternation between the reflexes of intervocalic “g, *k, *x in the Mongol vocab- 
ulary of DDY/BLYY as well as in modern Mongolic languages and dialects (see 
(2b-c), (3)-(4), (7b), (gb-c)). The stops *g and *k alternate with each other 


3 Asimilar point of view has been put forward independently by Shimunek (2014: 100) who 
believes that Middle Mongol features of the glossary were probably copied from earlier 
lexicographical materials dating back to the Yuan or early Ming period. In our opinion, 
linguistic and textual evidence to support such a claim seems to be insufficient. 
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most frequently and display an especially strange behaviour in the ‘periph- 
eral’ Mongolic languages of China sharing a number of features that are of 
great importance for Proto-Mongolic reconstructions. Thus, Baoan, Kangijia, 
Monggghul, and Mangghuer feature occasional occurrences of *-g- instead of 
expected *k- (medial strengthening), as well as the unpredictable appearance 
of *-«- in place of *g- (medial weakening). In Dongxiang, the Proto-Mongolic 
intervocalic velars have the same sets of reflexes (Nugteren 2011: 224-225). 
Dagur shows a confusing situation in which intervocalic *k and “g are repre- 
sented by separate reflexes in some stems, but merged to a fricative [y] in others 
(Nugteren 2011: 226; cf. Svantesson et al. 2005: 200). As for *-g- (*k-) ~ *x- alter- 
nations, they occur far more rarely, judging from the evidence presented in the 
comparative supplement to Nugteren’s monograph (2011: 263-546) containing 
about 1350 lexical items. All these irregular developments remain unexplained 
in terms of the existing Proto-Mongolic reconstructions. 

I believe that these reconstructions should be somewhat refined and elab- 
orated to obtain an explanation which could be regarded as more or less con- 
vincing. For this, it seems useful, following Janhunen (2003: 2-3), to distinguish 
between Proto-Mongolic and Pre-Proto-Mongolic, the latter being further sub- 
divided into Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic and Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic stages.* The 
irregular and unpredictable fluctuations between intervocalic “g, *k, *x in the 
Mongolic languages may be due to the fact that they possibly go back to an 
Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic consonant phoneme *G which appears to have had 
the following features: 


by place of articulation—[velar/uvular | 
by voice onset time—I[voiceless]. 


The feature (manner of articulation) was presumably non-distinctive for this 
phoneme, as it might have had stop (*g, *k) or fricative (*x) realizations. 
Aspiration is also not likely to be considered as its contrastive feature, as 
aspirated *k and unaspirated “g seem to have occurred in free variation. 
Probably at the Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic stage, *G split into two new pho- 
nemes, a stop *G anda fricative *x, which came to be contrastive in intervocalic 


position. The separation of *x must have taken place before the phonemic split 


4 Strictly speaking, only Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic has been specifically identified by Janhunen 
(2003: 2) who nevertheless pointed out that “some of the earlier stages of Pre-Proto-Mongolic 
can be approached through the analysis of the traces of areal contacts with neighbouring 
language families, notably Turkic and Tungusic’”. These stages may be summarized under the 
term Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic. 
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of *G into “g and *k, as can be deduced from much more frequent alternations 
between *-g- and *k-, as compared to those between *g- (*-A-) and *x-, in 
modern Mongolic languages. *g and *k may have developed into separate 
phonemes in the transitional stage from Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic to Proto- 
Mongolic proper, at the same time as the velar *x changed to a weak laryngeal 
spirant “A, occasionally retained as a relic in Middle Mongol, which is supposed 
to be very close to Proto-Mongolic (see e.g. SHM ihe’e- Ji BA ~ thée- 7K, HY 
ihé- 7% ‘to protect’ < *ixexe-; HY jihar ANG 5d ‘musk deer’ < *jixar() ‘musk’; 
RH keheli \S ‘belly’ < *kexeli®). The occasional Middle Mongol reflexes of 
intervocalic *x were also glides, labial w (6) and palatal y, the latter occurring 
mostly in West Middle Mongol sources and only after i (see e.g. SHM beriye 


i 


Lys ‘ambler’ < *jorixa « Turkic; IM niyur oes ‘face’ < *nixur®). However, all 
the three approximants had a very limited distribution and usually developed 
into -@-, i.e. the final stage of weakening and complete loss of the intervocalic 
fricative was already observed in Middle Mongol, whereas *-g- and *-k- retained 
their original value unchanged. 

The development of intervocalic consonants from Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic 
to Middle Mongol can be illustrated by the following scheme: 


TF 


TE HAAS, IM beriye by ~ i ‘club, stuff’ < *berixe; AL joriya tee RH joriya 


(12) EPPM “G- *p- 
ae 
LPPM *G- ax 
| 
PM *g- ke Xp. 
wa 
MMO wae ke {(-h-) -w- j-} > -@- 


The dual origin of *x-, deriving from both *-G- and *-p-, as shown in (12), has 
already been dealt with in previous research (e.g. Janhunen 1999: 122-123, 127— 
128; Svantesson et al. 2005: 123; Nugteren 20: 76-78). It can be proved mainly 


5 For additional examples see Poppe (1938: 28), Ligeti (1963: 172), Rybatzki (2003: 61), and 
Nugteren (2011: 77). 
6 For additional examples see Ligeti (1963: 172). 
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by external evidence, notably coming from the Turko-Mongolic parallels in 
which Mongolic *x- corresponds either with Turkic g (13a) or with Turkic p 
(13b). In native stems it manifests itself via alternations between *g- and *p-, 
or between *-g-, *-p-, and *-x-, as exemplified in (7b). 


(13) a. LPPM *x- < EPPM *G-: 
WMo bége, DDY/BLYY 66 ‘shaman’ < *béxe = OT bégii ‘sage, wizard’ 
(cf. Poppe 1960: 60); 
WMo kirayu/n, DDY/BLYY kirau ‘hoarfrost’ < *kiraxu = OT kiragu id.; 
WMo siyajayai, DDY/BLYY sajiyai ‘magpie’ < *sixajigai = OT sagizgan 
id. 

b. LPPM *x- < EPPM *p-: 

WMo jiyar, DDY/BLYY azar ‘musk’ < *jixar = OT yipar id. (cf. Poppe 
1960: 47); 
WMo kégerge, DDY/BLYY korke ‘bridge’ < *kdxerge = OT képriig id. (cf. 
Poppe 1960: 48); 
WMo quyur, DDY/BLYY yw’ur ‘stringed musical instrument’ < *kuxur 
= OT kopuz id. (cf. Poppe 1960: 48; Janhunen 1999: 123). 


Historical changes involving Mongolic intervocalic consonants in the *VxV 
groups can best be described as lenition, which is related to what is com- 
monly termed “sonority hierarchy” in phonology. This hierarchy implies a rank- 
ing of sounds by relative strength or loudness so that voiceless sounds rank 
higher than voiced sounds, stops are higher than continuants, consonants are 
higher in rank than semivowels, front and back vowels rank higher than cen- 
tral vowels, etc. Phonetic changes subsumed under lenition usually take place 
in the direction of less sonorous to more sonorous sounds or, more gener- 
ally, strong sounds to weak sounds (Crowley, Bowern 2010: 24-26). Likewise, 
the Mongolic disappearing “weak” intervocalic segments consistently shifted 
from obstruents to sonorants and then to zero, going through the following 
stages: 


STOPS (*-G-, *p-) > FRICATIVES (*x-) > APPROXIMANTS (-h-, -w-, -j-) > 
ZERO (-@-) 


This process finally led to a formation of long (or full) vowels that occupy the 
highest position on the sonority scale. 

The scheme proposed here makes it possible to integrate both monogenetic 
and bigenetic approaches into a unified explanatory model. Following the 
monogenetic approach, we propose to consider the intervocalic consonants as 
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in (1a) and (1b) to be derived from a single protophoneme which is, however, 
posited by us for Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic and not Proto-Mongolic proper. But 
at the same time, we reconstruct two separate consonants already for the Late 
Pre-Proto-Mongolic stage, which is thoroughly consistent with the bigenetic 
approach. A peculiarity of our scheme is that it assumes all the intervocalic 
velars to have developed from a common source, whereas none of the previous 
reconstructions has put *-k- on the same line of development as *-g- and *x-.7 
Its integrative nature is also manifested in the fact that it recognizes all modern 
varieties of the bigenetic approach as equally valid, but for different stages of 
development of the Mongolic languages: *-g- vs. *-x- (Janhunen 1999) for Late 
Pre-Proto-Mongolic, *-g- vs. *“h- (Svantesson et al. 2005) for Proto-Mongolic, 
*g- vs. *-O- (Nugteren 2011) for Middle Mongol. 


Abbreviations 


|| corresponds to 

| but; as opposed to 

AL the Mongol-Persian and Arabic-Mongol glossary Kitab Majmiu‘ Tur- 
juman Turki wa-‘ajamit wa-Mugalt by Xalil b. Muhammad b. Jisuf al- 
Qunawi (?) (1343) (Poppe 1927-1928; Sait6 2006) 

AOIOMRAS the Archives of the Orientalists, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, 
Russian Academy of Sciences 


Bao Baoan (Chen Naixiong et al. 1987) 

BaoD Dahejia Baoan (Buhe—Liu Zhaoxiong 1982) 

Brg Old Bargu (Uuda et al. 1985) 

Bur Buriat (Sagdarov—Ceremisov 2010) 

CAUS causative 

Ch Chinese 

Dag Dagur (Engkebatu et al. 1984) 

DAT.LOC dative-locative 

Dex Dongxiang (Boke et al. 1983) 

DDY/BLYY the Sino-Mongol glossary Dada yu ###53%/Beilu yiyu Ib Bee#a8 (be- 
tween 1567 and 1603) 


7 Poppe (1960: 56-57; cf. Poppe 1959: 272-273) suggested the development *é- > -g- in certain 
phonetic conditions, namely before a primary long vowel. However, his view has nothing to 
do with the idea of common origin of intervocalic *k and “g, as expressed by us. 
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DGZ 


EMMo 
EPPM 
EYu 
HY 


IM 


IPA 
Kalm 
KalmM 
Kgj 

Kh 
Kham 
KhamJ 
Khor 
KhorCh 
LPPM 
MA 


SHM 


RYKIN 


the Sino-Mongol glossary Dada guan zazi ##$H 62 4tF (the latter half 
of the 15th cent.) (AO IOM RAS, B.I. Pankratov’s collection, No. 49) 
Eastern Middle Mongol 

Early Pre-Proto-Mongolic 

Eastern Yugur (Bulu¢ilayu et al. 1985) 


the Sino-Mongol glossary Huayi yiyu #2552232 (1389) (Mostaert 1977; 


Mostaert—Rachewiltz 1995; Kuribayashi 2003) 

the Arabic-Mongol glossary Kitab Hilyat al-Insan wa Halbat al-Lisan 
by Gamal al-Din ibn al-Muhanna (early 14th cent.) (Melioranskij 
1904; Poppe 1938: 432-451; Weiers 1972) 

International Phonetic Alphabet 

Kalmuck (Ramstedt 1935) 

Kalmuck according to Muniev (ed.) 1977 

Kangjia (Siqinchaoketu 1999) 

Khalkha (Pjurbeev (ed.) 2001-2002) 

Khamnigan (Yu Wonsoo 2011) 

Khamnigan according to Janhunen 1990 

Khorchin (Sun Zhu (ed.) 1990) 

Khorchin according to Chaganhada 1995 

Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic 

the Arabic-Persian-Turkic-Mongol dictionary Mugaddimat al-Adab 
14th cent.) (Poppe 1938; Saitd (ed.) 2008) 

Mongghul (Qasbayatur et al. 1986) 

Mangghuer (Cenggeltei 1991) 

Mangghuer according to Dpal-ldan-bkra-shis—Slater, et al. 1996 
Middle Mongol 

Mongol 

Moghol (Béke 1996) 

noun phrase 


denominal verb suffix 

Ordos (Mostaert 1968) 

Old Turkic (Clauson 1972) 

Mongolian monuments in ’Phags-pa script (13th-14th cent.) (Jan¢iv 
2002; Hugejiletu—Sarula 2004; Tumurtogoo (ed.) 2010) 
Proto-Mongolic 

the Arabic-Persian-Turkic-Greek-Armenian-Mongol dictionary Ra- 
sulid Hexaglot by al-Malik al-Afdal al-‘Abbas b. ‘Ali (between 1363 and 
1377) (Golden (ed.) 2000; Ligeti—Kara 2012) 

the Secret History of the Mongols (mid-13th cent.) (Kuribayashi— 
Choijinjab 2001; Kuribayashi 2009) 
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Vdl the Arabic-Persian-Turkic-Mongol dictionary Samil al-Luga by Ha- 
san b. Husain b. ‘Imad al-Qarahisari (late 15th—early 16th cent.) (Ligeti 
1962) 

WMMo Western Middle Mongol 

WMo Written Mongol (Lessing (ed.) 1960) 

WOir Written Oirat (Krueger 1978-1984) 

XHYI appendix (xuzeng 423%) I to the Sino-Mongol glossary of the Bureau 


of Translators (the latter half of the 15th cent.?) (Lubsangbaldan— 
Bousiyang 1959: 21-27) 

YB the Sino-Mongol glossary Yibu #4) from the Lulong sailiie A FESENS 
(1610) (Ishida 1973: 13-145; Apatoczky 2016) 


YY the Sino-Mongol glossary Yiyu #34 from the Dengtan bijiu MBM 
(1598) (Apatéczky 2009) 
ZY the Sino-Mongol glossary Zhiyuan yiyu 2 7cCm#nG (alias Menggu yiyu 


= tase) from the Shilin guangji 53K fic. (1264 or 1330) (Ishida 
1973: 87-111; Ligeti 1990; Kara 1990) 
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CHAPTER 18 


Early Serbi-Mongolic—Tungusic Lexical Contact: 
Jurchen Numerals from the 4 & Shirwi (Shih-wei) 
in North China 


Andrew Shimunek* 


1 Introduction 


Many scholars have written about the Jurchen-Manchu numerals 11-19, begin- 
ning with Wilhelm Schott (1853). Berthold Laufer (1921) first recognized the 
Mongolic affinity of these numerals, and his basic proposal has been largely 
upheld since. Despite the long history of work on this subject, the precise 
details of the relationship between these numerals and Mongolic, the specific 
language or dialect from which the numerals were borrowed, and the histor- 
ical context of this loan relationship have remained unexplained. In a recent 
email, Professor Kara aptly called them “those wicked numerals’, reflecting on 
our incomplete understanding of their origins and their tantalizing Mongolic 
affinities. I propose in this paper that the attested Jurchen numerals for 1-19 
are probably reflexes of Archaic Jurchen numerals borrowed from the Serbi- 
Mongolic language of the Shirwi (Shih-wei). 


2 Attested Jurchen-Manchu Numerals 11-19 


As noted by Professor Kara, there are two numeral systems attested for Jur- 
chen—(1) the typologically aberrant, synchronically monomorphemic numer- 
als with Mongolic affinities; and (2) compound numerals of the form [10 + 7] 
(Kara 1997: 227). For the sake of convenience, I term these numerals ‘Type 1’ and 
‘Type 2’ in this paper. 


* 


Iam grateful to Christopher I. Beckwith for corrections; Gisaburé N. Kiyose and Oyuunch (Wu 
Yingzhe) for giving me copies of their books; and Michal Biran, Daniel Kane, Otgon Borjigin, 
Yasunori Takeuchi, and Jerry Norman? for providing me with other important resources 
which I have used in this paper. I would also like to thank Jason Glavy for creating his freeware 
Jurchen font, and Andrew West for his freeware Kitan fonts, which I have employed in this 
paper. Any errors in this paper are entirely my own. 
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The Hua-l i-yii #2582234 Jurchen dictionary, the Chin Shih 4242, and some 
of the earlier Jurchen inscriptions attest the Type 1 numerals. The phonological 


reconstructions of these numerals given below are my own revisions of previ- 
ous proposals: 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


*om8o 4 ~ % [SiH] (HUY Jur : SJLS 133 § 646; JBB 257). Cognate 
to Manchu omson as in omson biya ‘uth month’. I follow Ligeti’s 
phonological reconstruction of this numeral as “*omso” (1953: 219, 
n. 13). 

*Jiryon % [A 5dRK] (HITY Jur : SILS 133 § 647; JBB 204). Cognate to 
Manchu joryon as in joryon biya ‘12th month’! 

*ooryon = [5dek] (AY Jur : SJLS 133 § 648; JBB 93-94). No at- 
tested reflexes in Manchu. 

*duryon 1 ~ 4 [aj 5U#k] (HUY Jur : SJLS 133 §649; JBB 83). No 
attested reflexes in Manchu. 

*toboyon 4 [At hk] (HY Jur : SJLS 133 § 650; JBB 27). Cognate to 
Manchu tofoyon ‘15’. 

*ni(l)xun 2 [Jers] (HITY Jur : SJLS 133 § 651; JBB 144) ~ *folyon [2 
‘S| ‘sixteen (-+-7\)’ (Chin Shih 2892). Cognate to Manchu fiolxun 
<niolkku ~ fiolyiin <niolytim ‘16th day of the first month’? 

*dalyon + [45d] (HUY Jur : S/LS 133 § 652; JBB 83). No attested 
reflexes in Manchu. 

*fuxun 7 [20s] (ALY Jur : SJLS 133 § 653; JBB 200). No attested 
reflexes in Manchu. 

*ofioyon % [RACER] (HWY Jur : SJLS 133 § 654; JBB 18). No attested 
reflexes in Manchu. 


The later Jurchen memorials (i.e. the Nii-chen-kuan lai-wen XAG AK SC) held 
in the Berlin National Library and the Toyo Bunko, as studied by Kiyose (1977), 


exclusively use the Type 2 numerals for 1-19. See below for the attested com- 


pound numerals: 


11 
12 
13 
14 


*Yua *amu + (SJM.BNL, : SJLS 152-155). 
*Yua *jua += (SJM.BNL,3 : SJLS 176-178). 
*jua *ilan +-+ (SJM.BNLy, : SJLS 155-157). 
*jua *duin + * (SJ/M.BNLy, : SJLS 184-186). 


1 This Manchu form is given by Zakharov (1875: 998). 


2 These two Manchu forms are given by Zakharov (1875: 224). 
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15 *Jua *Sunja +2 (SJM.BNLg : SJLS 168-170). 

16 (attested in *omu *tangu *omu *jua *ningu'-A-+F ‘16’ (SJM.TB, 
:192—195)). 

17. ‘*jua *nadan + (SJM.BNL, : SJLS 163-165). 

18 *jua *jaqon 1% (S/M.BNL; : SJLS 161-163). 

1g *jua *uyun +72 (SJM.TB,7 : SJLS 208-209). 


These numerals are typologically aligned with neighboring languages: most 
Mongolic, Turkic, and Tungusic languages, as well as Chinese, Tibetan, Nivkh, 
Korean, Japanese, and many other languages of East Eurasia express the numer- 
als n—-19 as compounds composed of [10 + 7]. 

Some of the Jurchen inscriptions exhibit free variation between the two 
kinds of numerals, e.g. in the Nii-chen chin-shih ti-ming pei KHER 
inscription of 1224A.D., *taboyon & ‘fifteen’ (/ 2) and *jua *Sunja +z ‘fifteen’, 
literally ‘ten five’ (/. 22), appear interchangeably in the same semantic contexts, 
denoting calendrical dates. See below: 


A fh. A 
<duiny <bya> <toboxom <inenggi> 


*duin *bya “*toboyon “*inangi 
four month fifteen day 
‘... the fifteenth day of the fourth month...’ (NiCS, l. 2). 


x OF +r A + a A 
<ajim <ana> <ninggw <bya’ <jua> <unja <inenggi> 


*ajir “ana “ningu “bya “*jua “*Sunja *inoangi 


first year six month ten five day 
‘... the fifteenth day of the sixth month of the first year ...’ (NuCS, L. 22). 


By Manchu times, most of the Type 1 numerals for u—19 were either lost or 
had semantically narrowed to very restricted calendrical usage (see discussion 
above). Note the following list of Literary Manchu numerals, from Gertraude 
Roth Li (2000: 64): 


11 juwan emu, literally ‘ten one’. 

12 juwanjuwe, literally ‘ten two’. 

13 juwan itan, literally ‘ten three’. 
14 juwan duin, literally ‘ten four’. 
15 tofoyon ‘fifteen’. 

16 = juwan ninggun, literally ‘ten six’. 
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17. _uwan nadan, literally ‘ten seven’. 
18 —_fuwan jaqiin, literally ‘ten eight’. 
19 fuwan uyun, literally ‘ten nine’. 


As the list above shows, the only Manchu reflex of the Jurchen numerals under 
discussion retaining the basic numeral sense is tofoyon ‘fifteen’? 


3 The Kitan Hypothesis and Attested Kitan Numerals 


Lajos Ligeti identified Middle Mongol cognates for the Jurchen numerals 12— 
17, and considered these Jurchen numerals to be loanwords from Kitan (1986: 
428). As pointed out by Daniel Kane, however, “the [Kitan] teens are expressed 
by the graphs for ‘ten-two’, ‘ten-three’ and so on, like Chinese” (2009: 63 § 2.240), 
i.e. [10 + n]. In support of Kane’s argument, I list the following attested Middle 
Kitan numerals in Kitan Assembled Script (the phonological reconstructions 
presented below are my own): 


* * 


11 *par*... & E «par «...», literally ‘ten one’ (YHsiang 2: 3-4).* 


3 Manchu as spoken in Sanjiazi, Heilongjiang, as documented by Engkebatu in the 1960s, 
largely retains the morphological structure of the Literary Manchu numeral system (cf. 
Engkebatu 1995: 206, 343). One interesting innovation in Sanjiazi Manchu is the variant 
[dzuan tab4yon] ‘fifteen’ (Engkebatu 1995: 206), which is the result of morphological syn- 
cretism reanalyzing Literary Manchu tofoyon ‘fifteen’ to fit the structural pattern of the other 
numerals composed of the structure [dzuan] ‘ten’ (i.e. Literary Manchu juwan) + numeral. 
This innovative construction was used in variation with the expected form [tab4yon] ~ 
[tabtyun] ‘fifteen’, from Literary Manchu tofoyon (Engkebatu 1995: 343). 

4 Andras Rona-Tas identifies a passage in the Hsiao Ti-lu inscription of 1114 A.D. attesting the 
ethnonym *par *ugur +. # JL <p.ar <u.g.ur> (HsTi 32: 1-12), which he equates with the 
On Ogur (Rona-Tas 2016: 16), a western Turkic ethnonym of the 5th-6th c. A.D. Since Old 
Turkic on in this ethnonym means ‘ten’, this correspondence indicates that Kitan “E ‘ten’ is 
read as >/.7F. Rona-Tas follows Kane’s reading of the grapheme *¥ <ra> (Kane 2009) and thus 
reconstructs Kitan “E *para ‘ten’ (2016: 16). As I have shown elsewhere (Shimunek 20u: 102), 
the Kitan Assembled Script grapheme *F should be read as <ar>. I thus reconstruct Middle 
Kitan *par ».F ~ “6 <p.ar> ‘ten’. Although I agree with Réna-Tas on his identification of +|.7F 
as a variant rendering of “6 ‘ten’, it is possible that the phrase *par *ugur indicates the On 
Uyghur [) 9,9) O3\], Le. the ‘Ten Uyghur’, a phrase which appears in Rashidu’d-din’s early 14th 
century Jamiu't- tawarikh in the following passage: 

Hlo54) 03 Ret ad 059 lel 2? 5 las 5 ls dle og) Sigs A eg gh 68523 
So fo JF 8 


push F&F tle os) 4 > adi, wbal yg gl gl Ly OLE CHoy 
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12 = *par *jur  % <par> <jur», literally ‘ten two’ (Lang 4: 19-20).5 


13 *par *eur “6 £1 <par <yur, literally ‘ten three’ (YChiieh 35: 31). 

14 *par “dur “6 “E «par «dur», literally ‘ten four’ (Lang 5: 6-7). 

15 *par *taw “6 X <par <taw», literally ‘ten five’ (Hsii 49: 22-23; Chung 
20: 4-5). 

16 *par*... © JK <par «...», literally ‘ten six’ (Chung 10: 44-45). 


17. (not attested). 
18 *par *fiem E # «par <fiém», literally ‘ten eight’ (Ku 7:10-11).® 


19 *par *i8i “E 28 <par <i8i, literally ‘ten nine’ (Chung 50: 14-15).” 


Given the close semantic and phonological correspondences among the Jur- 
chen Type 1 numerals for u-19 and numerals in Kitan and Mongolic,® the 
marked typological difference in the morphological structure of the numerals, 
and certain gaps in lexical correspondence, e.g. *yon ‘ten’ vs. attested MKit *par 
‘ten’ and MMgl harban ‘ten’; and *jir ‘two’ vs. attested MKit *Jur ~ *¢ur ‘two’ and 
MMe jirin ‘two (feminine)’—the Jurchen Type 1 numerals for u—19 are likely 
to be borrowings from an unattested dialect of Kitan, or more likely, a different 
Serbi language closely related to Kitan.? 


4 Historical Context 


The Chin Shih <2'£ describes the Jurchen people as descendants of the Mo-ho 
#86 (ie. the people known as Malgal 2Z in Korean) in the following passage: 


“.. Long ago the dwelling place of the Uyghur tribes was in those two river [systems], 
mountains, and plains. Those who were in the ten rivers were called the On Uyghur, and those 
who were in the nine rivers were called Toquz Uyghur” (JT 7,139; JT xm 139)- 

5 On the reading of the grapheme *% as <jur>, see Shimunek (2014: 104). 

6 Oyuunch identified an orthographic variant of # ‘eight’ as {K3G-4 (2014: 132), composed of 
well-known phonograms, which I read as <fi.ié.ém> and reconstruct phonologically as MKit 


*fiem ‘eight’ 

7 On the phonological value of the grapheme 7 ‘nine’ as <i8i, see Shimunek (2011: 102b). 

8 For studies identifying Mongolic and Kitan cognates in the Type 1 Jurchen numerals, see 
Laufer (1921), Poppe (1979), Ligeti (1986: 428), Kara (1997), Janhunen (2003), and Kane (2009: 
63 § 2.240). 

g Marc Miyake gives a similar proposal, speculating that Jurchen ‘15’ is possibly “a loan from 
a non-Kitan para-Mongolic language: i.e., a sister of Khitan” (2012). I have independently 
arrived at essentially the same conclusion, although the details of my proposal differ from 
those of Miyake. 
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As for the ancestors of the Jurchen, they came from the Mo-ho. The Mo- 
ho were originally called Wu-chi. 
Chin Shih1:1 


The Kitan and Shirwi (2 & Shih-wei) are descendants of the Yii-wen Serbi 25C 
fie 310 As demonstrated by Ratchnevsky (1966: 231), the Shirwi confederation 
was amultiethnic, multilingual confederation comprised of Tungusic-speaking 
Mo-ho ##8 people (i.e. ancestors of the Jurchen),!! the Meng-wa 3 A, ~ Meng- 
wu 32JL, whom Pelliot (1928) and others have shown were Proto-Mongolic 
speakers,!? and other groups. The dominant group among the Shirwi undoubt- 
edly were ethnolinguistic descendants of the Serbi (#4 Hsien-pei), and spoke 
a language closely related to Kitan and more distantly related to Mongolic. 
These three different Shirwi peoples also had close ethnolinguistic contact 
with Turkic speakers: As discussed by Ratchnevsky, the Shirwi were dependent 


on the Tiirk, their politically dominant neighbors (1966: 229). 

This complex ethnolinguistic interaction is a likely context not only for early 
Turkic loanwords into Proto-Mongolic (ie. the language of the Meng-wu ~ 
Meng-wa) and the late Serbi dialect of the Shirwi Proper (i.e. the dominant 
group of the Shirwi confederacy), but also for Shirwi loanwords into Archaic 
Jurchen (i.e. the language of the Mo-ho).!8 

The Type 1 Jurchen numerals for u—19 are undoubtedly a result of this 
ethnolinguistic contact, and are probably reflexes of loanwords from the late 
Serbi dialect of the dominant group among the Shirwi (i.e. Shirwi Proper) into 
the Archaic Jurchen language of their Mo-ho subjects. The *yon element in 
these Shirwi numerals, which Laufer (1921) identified as cognate to Turkic ‘10; 
is explainable as an Old Turkic dialect word cognate to attested Old Turkic on 
‘ten’ and attested Archaic Turkic Aun ‘ten’ in the early western Turkic ethnonym 
Hunuguri, i.e. hun ugur, the ‘Ten Tribes’!* 


10. — Cf. Kai Chih-yung (2001: 41-42), Aisin Gioro Ulhicun (2004: 79), Xu (2005: 99), Twitchett 
& Tietze (2008), and Marsone (2011: 35, 39). 


11 ~The Hsin Tang Shu #1 )f2 2 describes the language of the southern Shirwi as follows: = 
ao SS @k#e th, ‘Their language is Mo-ho. (HTS 219: 6176). 
12 Cf. Pelliot (1928: 126-127), Rinchen (1964: 230), Ratchnevsky (1966: 251), and Bernardini & 


Guida (2012: 11). 

13 This is undoubtedly the historical context in which many of the presumably early Old 
Turkic loanwords into Proto-Mongolic took place. 

14. The early Turkic ethnonym Hunuguri in Jordanes’ Getica (551A.D., cf. Ligeti 1986: 348), ie. 
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5 Reconstructed Shirwi (Shih-wei) Numerals 


Given the historical context discussed above, the Jurchen Type 1 numerals 
are very likely Shirwi numerals borrowed into Archaic Jurchen, the language 
of the Mo-ho people who had been subjugated to the Shirwi confederacy. I 
reconstruct these Shirwi numerals as follows: 


Shirwi “yon ‘ten’ + OTrk dial. *hon ~ *hun ‘ten’!5 This Shirwi word is unrelated 
to Middle Mongol Aarba-n ‘ten’ and its Middle Kitan cognate *par “E ‘ten’ (< 
CSM *p?ar ‘ten’). The Shirwi numeral is explainable as a replacement of the 


earlier Common Serbi-Mongolic form due to the prestige of a neighboring Old 
Turkic dialect. 


Shirwi *Vm8-xyon (*ams-yon?) ‘eleven’ > Jurchen *am$o ‘id’ ~ Manchu omson as 
in omson biya ‘uth month’ The Jurchen form is the result of consonant cluster 
simplification and regressive assimilation to the vowel of the *yan element. 

The first morpheme in the Shirwi word for ‘eleven’, *Vm&s (*am$?) ‘one’, is 
probably cognate to the root of attested Middle Kitan *mas-qu “%# 
<m.as.qu> ~*mas-qo %%/K «m.as.qo> ‘first’! This Middle Kitan word is attested 
in passages such as the following: 


+ TIS PA JUXR MER HA BAA 
<ia <by.en> <s.iang> <g.ung.en> <m.as.qu> <b.aq> <qa.y.a> 
*va *byen *syangun-en *masqu *baq “*qasa 

elder.brother PERS.N. chancellor-GEN _ first child PERS.N. 


hun ugur with the Latin plural suffix -i, is evidence of an early western Archaic Turkic 
dialect form *hon ~ *hun ‘ten’, since this ethnonym corresponds to ’Ovoyoupot (with the 
plural suffix -o1), ie. On Ogur ‘the Ten Tribes’ in Byzantine Greek texts (cf. Moravesik 1958: 
219; Golden 2012). 

15 On the semantic value of this morpheme as ‘ten, see Laufer (1921) and Poppe (1979). 
According to GJ. Ramstedt, this morpheme in the Jurchen numerals was borrowed from 
Mongolic ‘twenty’, but Omeljan Pritsak dismissed this proposal, stating that “die phonetis- 
che Seite dieser Annahme bereitet zu grofe Schwierigkeiten, als dafs man sie annehmen 
kénnte; in den siid-tungusischen Sprachen haben wir folgende Entsprechungen des mon- 
golischen gorin ~ xorin” (Pritsak 1955: 190). Ligeti upheld the ‘twenty’ hypothesis (1986: 
428). 

16 Ido not follow Batu’s claim that Middle Kitan {£44 JL is rewritten as E4°JL in line 15 
of the Tao-tsung inscription (Batu 2012: 767; Tao 15:14). The grapheme block in question 


is very unclear in the published rubbings (cf. the rubbing in Chinggeltei 2002), and it is 
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PRL 

<s.éng.um 

*senun 

field-marshal 

‘The first son of elder brother Chancellor *byan [was] Field Marshal 
*qaxa. (YHsiang 10: 16-23; adapted from Oyuunch & Janhunen 2010: 160; 


the phonological reconstruction is my own revision). 


rel “6B Ae <8 MEF COS £ 
<by.am <dur <aid> <jur(?)  «am.as.qu <t.em.em <ebw 
*bg-an “dur *ay-d = *Jur(?) *masqu  *taman *abu 
child-PL four male-PL two.MASC first PERS.N. 


‘ 


[There were] four children. Two [were] boys. The first/eldest [was] 


*taman “abu. (HsHui 7:32).!” 


ri “& He -# MEK WK 

<b.y.an> <dur <ai.d> <jur(?)> <m.as.qo> <qutuq.f> 

*bg-an “dur *ay-d = *Jur(?) *masqo *qutuqh 

child-PL four male-PL two.MAsc first PERS.N. 

‘(He had] four children. Two [were] boys. The first [was] *qutuqfi’ (HsHui 
5:20).18 


Either the attested Middle Kitan form *mas ‘one’ or the hypothetical Shirwi 
form *Vm8 (*am$8?) is the result of metathesis. Middle Kitan *mas and Shirwi 
*Vmés (*ams?) ‘one’ have no cognates in the Mongolic branch.!9 


difficult to follow his conclusion, despite its widespread acceptance in the Kitanological 


literature. 


17 Onthe reading of the grapheme “ as <ebw see Oyuunch & Janhunen (2010). 

18 On the identification of #% as a single grapheme, and on its phonological value, see Kane 
(2009). I revise Kane’s reading of this grapheme to <qutug>. 

19  Janhunen’s proposal to connect Jurchen-Manchu omso ~ omson ‘eleven’ with Written 
Mongol onca ‘special’ is unlikely for several reasons: 1) the Mongol word onca is not 
attested in Middle Mongol, and does not appear until modern Written Mongol; 2) it is 
difficult to explain the hypothetical m:n correspondence; and 3) the proposed semantic 
change of ‘special’ > ‘one’ is problematic. Middle Mongol niken ‘one’ superficially resem- 
bles Nivkh; cf. reconstructed Pre-Nivkh *fi ‘one’ and Middle Mongol -ken ‘diminutive 
suffix’, although there is no known historical context connecting these numerals. The 
reconstructed Pre-Nivkh form “fi ‘one’ is from Gruzdeva (2004: 303). The similarity with 
Middle Mongol niken ‘one’ is my own observation. 
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Shirwi *jir-yon ‘twelve’ > Jurchen *jiryon ‘id’ > Manchu joryon (as in joryon 
biya 12th month’).2° The Manchu reflex of the Jurchen form is the result of 
regressive assimilation breaking the *i of the first syllable. The *jir element 
in the Shirwi word is the numeral ‘two’, cognate to Middle Mongol jirin ‘two 
(feminine)’?! and Middle Kitan *jur ~ *¢ur ‘two’2? < CSM “jur ~ *jir ‘two’. 


Shirwi *cur-yon ‘thirteen’ > Jurchen *goryon ‘id’ The Jurchen form is the result 
of regressive assimilation to the vowel of the final element *yon ‘ten’. Shirwi 
*gur ‘three’ is cognate to Middle Kitan *cur ‘three’*3 and Middle Mongol qurban 
‘three’ < CSM *gor ‘three’. 


Shirwi *dur-xon ‘fourteen’ > Jurchen *duryon ‘id’ Shirwi *dur ‘four’ is cognate 
to Middle Kitan *dur ~ “tur ‘four’2+ and Middle Mongol dérben ‘four’ < CSM 
*dor ‘four’. 


Shirwi *tabu-yon ‘fifteen’ > Jurchen *taboyon ‘id’ > Manchu tofoyon ‘id’ The 
rounding in the first syllable of the Jurchen form is the result of regressive 
assimilation to the vowel of the *yon element due to Jurchen phonotactics. 
Shirwi *tabu ‘five’ is cognate to Middle Kitan *taw ‘five’25 and Middle Mongol 
tabun ‘five’ < CSM *t'ab(o) ‘five’ 


Shirwi **Jir-yon ‘sixteen’ > Jurchen *fi(l)xun ~ *folyon ‘id’? > Manchu fiolxun 
[polxun] ~ fiolyiin [polyon] ‘16th day of the first month’. The onset of the 
Jurchen form is the result of cluster simplification—Jurchen phonology is not 
characterized by NC cluster onsets. Shirwi **jir (**j1r?) ‘six’ is cognate to Middle 
Mongol jirgoa-n ‘six’ < CSM **jrr ‘six’. This correspondence has further explana- 
tory power with certain otherwise aberrant Manchu-Mongolic lexical corre- 


20  Sanzheev connected Manchu joryon with Written Mongol jiryuyan ‘six’ (1930: 701). Al- 
though he was right to connect the Manchu word with Mongolic, this specific etymology 
is untenable given the attested Jurchen form (q.v. § 2 above). The Manchu form was later 
borrowed into Daur, cf. modern Daur [dgoryunbe:] ‘12th month’ (Engkebatu 1984: 320), 
written jorwonbie in the Pinyin-based Daur orthography (Nashundalai 2001: 253). 

21 ~E.g. early MMgl jirin [HS] ‘two (Pf) (SHM § 70). 

22 Attested Middle Kitan *¢ur- #(E Cur ~ RA Gur ~ *jur- K 1K J.ur ~ “Jur & jur ‘two’. 

23  Attested Middle Kitan *eur- ® <yur> ~ FI{E <y.ur» ~ *eur & <yun ‘three’. 

24 Attested Middle Kitan *dur- 4K <d.ur» ~ *dur “E «dur ~ *tur- S(K <t.urp ‘four’. 

25  Attested Middle Kitan *taw <X <tau> ‘five’. Note also the partially suppletive root *ta- ~ 
*to- in the ordinal forms *ta-dox @7 KIL «t.ad.o.oy ~ *to-dow STH ALL «t.od.oy> ‘fifth 
(masc.) and *ta-don 27%: KPH «t.ad.o.om ~ *to-don STH Phi <t.od.o.on» ‘fifth (FEM.)’ 
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spondences, e.g. Manchu niru- ‘to draw’ : MMgl jiru- ‘to draw’.26 The Manchu 
word is probably a reflex of an unattested Jurchen form, ultimately borrowed 
from unattested Shirwi *Jiru- < CSM **jiro- ‘to draw’; the attested Middle Kitan 
reflex is *jur- as in *jur-an ‘paintings (plural).?” The Kitan Assembled Script 
grapheme JX ‘six’ has been semantically deciphered, but its phonological value 
is not yet known. 


Shirwi *dal-yon ‘seventeen’ > Jurchen *dalyon ‘id’ Shirwi *dal ‘seven’ is cognate 
to Middle Kitan *dalu ‘seven’2® and Middle Mongol dolo‘a-n ‘seven’ < CSM *dalo 
‘seven’. 


Shirwi *fiu-yon/*fiew-yon ‘eighteen’ > Jurchen *fuxun ‘id’ The *-xun element 
in the Jurchen form is the result of progressive assimilation with the vowel of 
the first syllable to satisfy Jurchen vowel harmonic phonotactic constraints. 
Shirwi *fiu (or *few) ‘eight’ is likely from earlier *few < “few < *fem ‘eight, 
cf. Middle Kitan *fiem ‘eight’?9 and its Middle Mongol cognate naima-n < CSM 
*flayima ‘eight’. 


Shirwi *Vm8-fiu-yon/*Vms-fiew-yon ‘nineteen’ > Jurchen “ofiayon ‘id. The Shir- 
wi form appears to be a compound form composed of *Vm$s (*am8?) ‘one’, *fiu 
or *fiew ‘eight’, and *yon ‘ten’. The word was simplified in Jurchen to conform 
to Jurchen phonotactics and regressively assimilated to the vowel of the *yon 
element. The Shirwi word for ‘nine, a compound form composed of *Vm3é ‘one’ 
and *fu/*few ‘eight’, is probably an innovation in that language.3? Middle 
Kitan *isi ‘nine’?! is closely cognate to Middle Mongol yisii-n ‘nine’ < CSM *yiswi 
‘nine’. 


Below is a summary of my reconstructions of the Shirwi numerals: 


26 Sanzheev noted this Manchu-Mongol correspondence (1930: 674). 

27. + MkKit *jur-an 4-4 juren> ‘painting-PL’ (Lang 3:13) corresponds to ‘paintings (4#)’ in the 
Chinese text of the Lang-chiin Inscription (Shimunek 2014: 103-104, 114). 

28 Attested Middle Kitan *dalu- ~\ Tf <da.lu.» ~ *dalu # <dalu(?)> ‘seven’. 

29  Attested Middle Kitan *fiem {A 36-4 <f.ié.émm ~ FB <fiém» ‘eight’. See Oyuunch (2014) for 


the identification of {k3¢-4 as an orthographic variant of & ‘eight’. 

30 See Janhunen (2003) for a similar proposal. Alternatively, the word for ‘nineteen’ could be 
an innovation in Jurchen, a blend of the native Tungusic word for ‘one’ (cf. Jurchen *amu 
‘one’) + the numeral construction for ‘eighteen’ borrowed from Shirwi; cf. Laufer (1921) for 
a similar proposal. 

31  Attested Middle Kitan *i8i 7S <i> ‘nine’ 
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O AN on PW NY FB 


a 
1) 


1224 


14the. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


1071 
1080 
1091 


1101 


1105, 


1114 


1115 


32 
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*am$s-fiu-xon (?) / *am$-fiew-yon (?) 


EAT 


i (for photos of 


*Vm8 (*ams?) 11 *am$s-yon (?) 
*\ir 12 = *jir-yon 
*eur 13. *Gur-yon 
*dur 14 *dur-yon 
*tabu 15 *tabu-yon 
*nyir 160 *4Jir-yon 
*dal 17 *dal-yon 
*Au/*nhew 18 = *fiu-yon / *fiew-yon 
*ams-fiu (?) / *ams-fiew (?) 19 
*yon (« OTrk dial.) 
Sigla and Abbreviations 
Sigla for Jurchen Texts 
NuCs Nii-chen chin-shih t’i-ming pei KE 
rubbings, see KMS). 
HUY Jur  Hua-l i-yit 82583235 Jurchen dictionary (Kiyose 1977). 
SJM.BNL Berlin National Library text of the Sino-Jurchen Memorials (i.e. 
Nii-chen-kuan Lai-wen XH GEAR SZ), (Kiyose 1977).2” 
SJM.TB 


Toyo Bunko text of the Sino-Jurchen Memorials (Nii-chen-kuan 


Lai-wen XA FEARS), (Kiyose 1977). 


Sigla for Kitan Assembled Script Texts 


YChiieh 
AsHui 
YHsiang 


Tao 


Yeh-lii Chiteh mu-chih-ming 
Hsiao Hui-lien mu-chih-ming 


mB 


pall 


4 ek 


#624 (Oyuunch 2012). 


eye 


ae84 (Oyuunch 2012). 


HIG, 


im 


Yeh-lii Hsiang-wen mu-chih 
Janhunen 2010). 


Ent hoe 


ais (Oyuunch & 


TH 


Tao-tsung huang-ti ai-ts‘e i475 
2014). 


[ee 


(Chinggeltei 2002: Liu 


Hsii-wang mu-chih i 2xii& (Chinggeltei 2002; Liu 2014). 


Hsiao Ti-lu fu-shih mu-chih Fe HCS Bl (ESE (Oyuunch & 


Janhunen 2010). 


Ku Yeh-lii shih ming-shih RUBE S20 


2014). 


(Chinggeltei 2002; Liu 


These memorials are numbered followed Kiyose (1977). In my sigla in this paper, the text 


numbers are indicated with a subscript numeral. 


342 


1134 


1150 


SHIMUNEK 


Lang Lang-chiin hsing-chi E4447 (Chinggeltei 2002; Shimunek 
2014; Liu 2014). 


Epa 


Chung Hsiao Chung-kung mu-chih #8 {P 48256 (Chinggeltei 2002; Liu 


2014). 


Sigla for Chinese Texts 


Chin Shih T’o-t’o [Toqto’a]. Chin Shih 422. Peking: Chung-hua shu-chii, 1975. 


ATS 


SHM 


JBB 


JT ru 


IT m 
KMS 


SJLS 


Ou-yang Hsiu. Hsin Tang Shu #33. Peking: Chung-hua shu-chii, 1975. 
Sigla for Mongol Texts 


Secret History of the Mongols = Monggqol-un niuca tobéaan (Kuribayashi 
2009). 


General Sigla 


Chin Ch’i-tsung. Jusen bitxe buneku = 9¢.(iflU%. Peking: Wen-wu ch’u-pan- 
she, 1984. 

Rashidu’d-din Fadlul’lah. Jami‘u’t-tawarikh (4 \ gl eile). early 14th c. Ed- 
ited by Muhammad Rawshan & Mustafa Musavi, 4 vols. Tehran: Nashr-i 
Alburz, 1373 SH. 

Rashidu’d-din Fadlul’lah. Jami‘w’t-tawarikh (4 \ gl eile). early 14th c. 
(trans. Thackston 2012). 

Aichi Prefectural University. Kodai Monji Shiryokan H#AXFAEEER (web- 
site). 


Kiyose Gisaburo. A Study of the Jurchen Language and Script. Kyoto: Hori- 
tsubunka-sha, 1977. 


Abbreviations and Transcription Conventions 


Common Serbi-Mongolic 
dialect 

feminine 

genitive 

line 

masculine 

Middle Kitan 

Middle Mongol 
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n.d. no date given 

OTrk Old Turkic 

qv. quod vide (which see) 
PERS.N. personal name 

PL plural 

SH Solar Hijri date 


- morpheme boundary 


linguistic reconstruction 


grapheme boundary 
«> transcription of orthographic form 
< language-internal change 
< borrowing or loanword between different languages 
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CHAPTER 19 


On the Phenomeno-Logic behind some Mongolian 
Verbs 


Ines Stolpe and Alimaa Senderjav 


We need new sets of translations across different philosophical cultures 
so as to rearrange the present segregation of discourses. 


BRAIDOTTI 2006: 33 


When teaching Mongolian language for beginners, lecturers in Mongolian 
Studies will most likely be familiar with students’ questions arising from the 
versatility of certain words, which unfold their meaning and semantic contours 
only in relation to the respective contexts. The apparent dilemma of lexical 
ambiguity invites us to explore different horizons of interpretation by using 
cases of polysemy as welcome opportunities to deepen the understanding of 
cultural meanings. Usually, the search for examples has surprises in store. 

Let us start with a question: What do the following verbs have in common? 


to grasp, to drive, to bake, to build, to catch, to offer, to hold, to contain, to be 
punctual, to ban, to remain, to erect, to curb, to achieve, to maintain, to hand 
in, to reset, to receive, to hand over, to regret, to grip, to suppress, to gather ad 


At first sight they seem to have little in common, since we associate different 
references with each of them. In Mongolian all these verbs (and many more) 
are appearing in combinations with the verb 6apux (barich).! Accordingly 
ample look dictionary entries; the Mongolian-English online-dictionary Bolor? 
shows 736 results for this verb alone, out of which 167 are listed as exact results. 


1 For the transcription of Modern Mongolian we use the scientific transliteration according to 
Vietze (1988). 
2 www.bolor-toli.com. Accessed 01.07.2016. 
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Another example for such considerable ambiguity is a Mongolian verb to be 
translated into English with options like these: 


to put, to release, to compile, to listen, to build, to suggest, to be attentive, to 
vail, to bury, to park, to shoot, to perform, to emphasize, to offer, to acupunc- 
ture, to ask, to fire back, to give a talk, to drop, to block, to bet, to plant a 
bomb, to condition ... 


All these activities (and many more) are preferably denoted in Mongolian 
by using one and the same verb, i.e. rapux (tavich). The above-mentioned 
online dictionary even shows 1117 entries, out of which 72 are specified as exact 
results.3 

Of course, taken by themselves, polysemy and versatility are nothing special 
but rather the rule (though rarely with such excessive variance), and in all 
these cases the object is crucial to define the meaning. Ambiguity can be 
often traced back to a shared context. This gives rise to our guiding question: 
What constitutes the shared frame of 6apux and tasux respectively, what 
is the connecting element, the referential context of all these combination 
possibilities? In this essay, we embark on a conceptual border-crossing between 
Mongolian studies and phenomenological philosophy. 

In Mongolia, much is talked about a “Mongolian way of thinking” or a 
“Mongolian mentality” since it is believed that the thinking would have spe- 
cific characteristics because Mongolians have been living as mobile pastoral- 
ists for thousands of years.* Linguists devote themselves to this topic as well, 
and M. Bazarragéaa, one of the leading etymologists of Mongolian, said that 
the language could be compared to a lock protecting the cognitive poten- 
tial and achievements of a people, and etymology would be one of the keys 
to open this lock.® It is common knowledge that word formation in Mongo- 
lian is agglutinating, i.e. meaningful morphemes are attached to the invariable 
stem. In the first instance, general characteristics of a phenomenon or a cir- 
cumstance are central, and the particular features are added to differentiate 
the meaning. The origin of Mongolian words has always been of interest to 
Mongolists and Altaists such as G.I. Ramstedt, N.N. Poppe, B.J. Vladimircov, 
T.A. Bertagajev, Sh. Ozawa, V.I. Kotvié or V.I. Rassadin who have undertaken 


3 www.bolor-toli.com. Accessed 01.07.2016. 
4 Attimes, this kind of discourses feature geographical determinism. 
5, Interview with M. Bazarragéaa (Ardyn Erch, 18th of September 1995: 6). 
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comparative studies. Mongolian scholars as for instance B. Rinéen, $. Luvsan- 
vandan, Coj. Luvsanzav, B. Bazylchan, $. Cecencogt, B. Sum’ jaabaatar, $. Coj- 
maa, B. Piirev-O¢ir, and B. Chiirelbat have made major contributions to ety- 
mological research. M. Bazarrag¢éaa explored the etymology of more than ten 
thousand words and concluded, that the origin of Mongolian words ultimately 
goes back to onomatopoeic and formative word components. B. Cerendavaa 
(2007) explicitly studied the polysemy of verbs and nouns in modern Mon- 
golian and came to the conclusion that verbs are the word class with most 
meanings. 

Given that every language focuses awareness selectively, the question of 
conceptual frameworks is of particular relevance for teaching and learning 
processes. However, we do not focus on the morphology of the verbs selected 
but rather look at their context-related variability from a semasiological point 
of view. Taking the two versatile verbs barich and tavich as examples, our 
central question is how meaning is constituted, or, more specifically, how 
connections are made and how language as a semiotic system facilitates and 
structures experiences. 

It is hardly controversial anymore that the diversity of languages implies 
differences in the perception. However, Guy Deutscher has made clear that this 
is not to be understood deterministically, ie. that the existence of concepts 
in a language (or their absence, respectively) are by no means defining the 
intellectual horizon, let alone are identical with what the speakers of a certain 
language are capable of thinking and understanding (Deutscher 2012: 168, 
175, 267). Terminology always suggests certain associations, which, especially 
in cases where they appear odd against the accustomed background, invite 
changes in perspectives. 

If we look at culture as “Bedeutungszusammenhang” (Bachmann-Medick 
2007: 65), ie. as meaningful semantic and conceptual context, it may well be 
assumed that our polyvalent verbs in their diversification indicate culture- 
specific perceptions. The variability of the meaning of the transitive verbs 
barich and tavich emerges from the combination with nouns that function as 
objects. Let us take a look at some vivid examples: 


to drive a car MallHH OapHx 
to catch a horse Mopb Oapux 
to bake bread Tax Gapux 

to be punctual yar 6apux 

to contain oneself 6ues Gapux 
to midwife 3x O6apux 


to build a yurt / a house rap/Gaiimmy Gapux 
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to present a gift 

to establish a connection / contact 
to fish 

to play an instrument 

to receive (a radio or TV programme) 
to reset (dislocated joints) 


to park a car 

to release a horse 

to ask a question 

to set a fire 

to be attentive, to concentrate 
to provide food / dishes 
to build a road 

to pay attention 

to fire a shot 

to impose a condition 
to give a talk 

to bury a body 
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6aner Oapux 
xo1600 Oapux 
3arac OapHx 
xelNkuM Oapux 
H9BTpyy-ar Gapux 
sic Oapux 


MAalllMH TaBHx 
MODpb TaBux 
acyyIT TaBux 
Tay TaBUx 
caHaa TaBHx 
M99 TaBHX 

3aM TaBHXx 
aHxaapaJl TaBUx 
6yy TaBux 
601301 TABUX 
WTI TaBUX 
wapwa TaBux 


All these syntagmatic paraphrasal light verb constructions are idioms, thus 
their meaning extends beyond that of their components.® A synopsis of exam- 
ples, however, allows to identify certain body movements as the connecting 
element of meaning construction: in the case of 6apux the act of grasping, grab- 
bing or holding, in the case of magux the motion of releasing, dispatching or 
giving away.” Whether in a metaphorical sense or not, in every case one can 
imagine the action associated with the activity as a movement (either towards 
you or away from yourself). 

When looking at semantic phenomena of an agglutinating language, the 
root word has priority. B. Zadambaa® explained that words starting with a ‘6’ 
(like 6apux) are often directed at the self, the ‘I’ (mong. 61) ie. at the own 
body (6ue), whereas words beginning with a ‘1’ (such as tavich) are directed 


6 Itis not for nothing that all nouns in these phraseologisms appear in the form of the “suffix- 
less” casus indefinitus. Paraphrasal light verb constructions (Funktionsverbgefiige) are well- 
researched for many languages. 

7 Studies on the semantic of Mongolian words (cf. Badamdorz 2001: 34ff.) shed light on core 
meanings and derivations; cf. also Bazarragéaa (1995), Vol. IV: 422. 

8 Informal talk, 19.08.2014, Ond6r-Ulaan Sum, Archangaj-Ajmag. 
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away. This statement refers to studies by M. Bazarragéaa and Coj. LuvsanZav.? 
Legend has it that the latter kept emphasizing during his lectures that the 
meaning of barich refers to the 1st person, while words with the root ta-, te-, 
to- would refer to somebody or something else and express an activity which 
is directed away from the subject. This specific dynamic apparently points to 
phenomena perceptible to the senses, that is, to units of experience. Hence, 
we will now examine what formative power perception the sensual experience 
of phenomena has and how their potential of discovering the world and of 
constituting meaning appears in the language. Our observations will then be 
tentatively connected to perspectives of phenomenology and practice theory. 

In combinations with the verb 6apux the conceptual reference to a grasping 
movement is immediately evident in many cases, as with catching a horse or 
a fish. When erecting a yurt or a house, building components are grabbed, the 
same applies to an instrument while being played. Even catching the signal 
for receiving radio or TV-programmes can easily be imagined as a searching 
grasping movement; it is not for nothing that it appears as a popular motif in 
motion pictures featuring Mongolia.!° In the case of baking bread the hands-on 
movement is obvious, and one can easily imagine how the midwife (ax 6apuzu) 
is holding the (birthing) mother while assisting at a birth. Other idioms contain 
a rather immanent metaphoric—6ueg 6apux is particularly interesting with its 
reflexive-possessive suffix referring to the own body, thereby indicating that 
one should have a good grip on oneself. That the idiom for being on time is 
expressed by ‘grabbing/holding the time’ indicates the challenges inherent to 
such endeavours. And that driving a car requires a firm grip on the steering 
wheel is evident for everyone who has ever been driving a heavily loaded 69 
(scapau ec)" on sloping dirt roads. 

Parking, or rather releasing (maeux) the car—or the riding animal, respec- 
tively—implies the imagination of an opposite movement. Generally speaking, 
something is moved away from the body of the subject, as the examples ‘to 
provide food’ or ‘to fire a shot’ illustrate. The same goes for ‘asking a question’, 
‘giving a talk’ ‘paying attention’ and ‘imposing a condition’, where the verb 
indicates that something is directed outward, such as in the case of canaa 


9 Cf. M. Bazarragéaa (1995): Vol. 4: 369 ff. on the origin of the personal pronouns bi and ba. 

10 _—C For example in the movie “Urga” by Nikita Michalkov (1991) or in “Tale of the Weeping 
Camel” (2003) by Davaagijn Bjambasiiren. In a later movie by the same director (“The Two 
Horses of Genghis Khan’, 2009) the mobile phone network is caught by tossing a mobile 
phone up into the air. 

11 Robust Russian Jeep without power steering. Actual name UAZ 469; the abbreviation 
stands for Ul janovskij Avtozavod. 
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maeux the attention. Interestingly, ‘building a road’ is not composed with 
the verb 6apux, whose potential meaning ‘building’ appears to be reserved 
exclusively for erecting vertical objects, while in the case of ‘building a road’ 
the focus of the inherent movementis on putting something down. At the same 
time, roads imply that one can move away on them. 

Such observations can also be illustrated by means of de-verbal nouns, like 
bariul (grip), barimt (fact—i.e. something tangible), barimalé (sculptor) and 
barimzZaa (approximate distance, orientation). The last example indicates that 
humanity spatially orients itself by means of the body—a circumstance the 
phenomenologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty has particularly focussed on (we will 
return to that later). Other enjoyable examples are béch barildach (wrestling— 
literally: to grab each other) and urag barildach (to become related through 
marriage—literally: mutual grabbing of kin). Nouns derived from tav’, by con- 
trast, such as tavig (offering), tavil (furnishings or chess match), tavilga (fur- 
niture, donation, offering) or taviur (shelf, rack) imply movements away from 
the subject. Fascinatingly, our two examples function as converb-combinations 
idiomatically in both directions: there is barin tavin with the meanings 
‘prompt, ‘convincing’ ‘clear, open’, ‘immediately’ ‘at the earliest opportunity’, 
‘now and then’, or ‘palpable’, but there is also tavin barin meaning ‘en passant’ 
or ‘in between’. 

Once traced, this kind of approaches to Mongolian language invites us to 
look out for similar attributions. Why, one could ask, is the word mapux (tarich) 
used for agricultural activities (such as Hoz0o mapux—to grow vegetables, mod 
mapux—to plant a tree) as well as (in nominalized form) for injections (mapua 
xutix—to give a shot)? Both have in common the perception of penetration— 
either the earth’s surface, or the skin. The movement is directed away from 
the subject as the syllable ta- indicates, which, according to Bazarragéaa (1995: 
Vol. I and IV: 27, 33, 231, 237, 277, 441) represents the extension of a movement. 

Another example is dapax (darach). Its implicit downward movement obvi- 
ously allows for various combinations: 


to stamp / to seal Tamra fjapax 

to suppress one’s anger yypaa jlapax 

to hold one’s breath ambcraaraa Aapax 
to hatch / to breed eHyer Aapax 

to discard a word yr Aapax 

to quench a revolt 6ocaoro Aapax 


Finally, cyyx (suuch) also appears in countless combinations, illustrating the 
physical experience of ‘settling’ or ‘being stuck’: 
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to marry someone XYHT9H cyyx 

to live in the countryside xejjee cyyx 

to accede to the throne xaaH Cyyx 

to enter the train rast T9praHy cyyx 


to be stuck in the mud waBapT cyyx 
to be in prison INOpOHA cyyx 


What all examples have in common is their phenomeno-logic of perceptible 
meaning that is connected to associations to physical movements of the sub- 
ject acting. It is noteworthy indeed, that it is not the perceived as such that is 
focussed but the perception of the action as central connection to the world (cf. 
Wittgenstein’s famous “seeing as”). Even though the nouns (objects) finally 
designate the meaning of the polyvalent verbs—in fact it is the sensual per- 
ception that builds the relevant referential context. This is particularly evident 
in the case of activities for which Mongolian designations had to be found in 
the more recent past—such as driving and parking cars (mamuH Gapux, MallIMH 
TaBux). These are combinations where it was apparently the sentient subject 
that structured the perception of the relation, which is why the verbs 6apux 
and maeux were associated instead of actions that actually happen with or to 
the object, i.e. driving, parking etc. 

“Signifying practices” (Prinz 2014: 23) are at the core of cultural studies, 
and recent publications opt for an extension of the “translational perspec- 
tive” towards “conceptual border-crossings” (Bachmann-Medick 2014: 14). Lit- 
erary translator Esther Kinsky (2013: 63) emphasized that it is less the things 
that build the coordinate system of organising perception and experience but 
rather the connections and relationships between subject, object and acting. 
Therefore, phenomenology as “theory of experience” (Fellmann 2009: 21) sug- 
gests itself for analysis, since the processes of experiencing are described as 
‘grasped realities” (ibid: 29, italics i.o.).!3 Phenomenology does not primarily 
focus on things themselves but rather on phenomena of awareness. In contrast 
to empirism or sensualism, meaning does not emerge from sensual percep- 
tion as such but from relations established—such as reference to the object 
and symbolization. This understanding is based on the concept of intention- 
ality, which goes back to Edmund Husserl and describes the general ability to 
establish relations. “The experience’, it reads in the dictionary of phenomeno- 


12 Wittgenstein (1971: 524ff.). From the perspective of perception theory “Bemerken eines 
Aspekts” (ibid: 518) focuses on the experience of seeing things differently. 
13: In German: “begriffene Wirklichkeiten’. 
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logical terms, “is understood as resultant of intentional processes of meaning 
construction” (Vetter 2004: 311). 

The main reservoir of meaningful associations is the lifeworld (Lebenswelt), 
in which people experience themselves through acting in specific systems of 
relevance in their everyday life. Alfred Schiitz described this taken-for-granted 
access to the world as “paramount reality” (1970: 320). Starting point of all 
lifeworld-experience is the body. It was Maurice Merleau-Ponty!® who empha- 
sized the role of the body as primary location of knowledge and orientation in 
the world, as a permanent condition of experience. For Merleau-Ponty the con- 
sciousness is first and foremost a perceptive one, which develops in interaction 
with the environment: 


Die Wahrheit ‘bewohnt’ nicht blof$ den ‘inneren Menschen’, vielmehr es 
gibt keinen inneren Menschen: der Mensch ist zur Welt, er kennt sich 
allein in der Welt.1¢ 


MERLEAU-PONTY 1945/66: 7 


The body is always involved when experiencing the world.!” Perception, espe- 
cially of space, is constitutive as immediate access, and the verb-object-rela- 
tions of our Mongolian verbs are telling examples. Merleau-Ponty sees, like 
Bazarrag¢éaa and LuvsanZav, language as the core of a culture, and the connec- 
tions between senses and thoughts as important dimensions. When it comes 
to being involved in space bodily, Mongolian offers plenty of metaphorical ref- 
erences between the (human) body and the landscape.!® 

Every language surely contains words through which the physical access to 
the world can be identified; in German, for example, verbs such as ‘begreifen’!? 
or ‘erfahren’”° are not far to seek. Here the semantic connection is evident in 
the words themselves, whereas the phenomeno-logic of our Mongolian verbs 
is potentiated only through their relations to the objects. What is significant 


14 _In German: “Das Erfahrene wird als Resultante von intentionalen Prozessen der Sinnbil- 
dung begriffen.” 

15 Particularly in: Phanomenologie der Wahrnehmung (Merleau-Ponty 1945/1966). 

16 _ Roughly translated, it says: “The truth does not ‘inhabit’ only the ‘inner’ person, in fact, 
there is no inner person: the person is for the world, knows himself only in the world”. 

17. Foran analysis of spatial orientation in Mongolian see Kapisovska 2003. 

18 For numerous examples see Humphrey (1995: 144) and Pegg (2001: 98). 

19 Old High German: begrifan, mhd. begrIfen—beriihren, betasten, anfassen, erlangen, ver- 
stehen (Duden 1989, Vol. 7: 354). 

20 Old High German: irfaran, mhd. ervarn—teisen, durchfahren, durchziehen (ibid: 160). 
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depends on the points of reference, and here the perceivable reality as corpo- 
real experience appears to be crucial for the horizon of meanings associated. 
Thus, we agree with Arjun Appadurai, who underlined that difference is an 
important access to understanding culture: 


When we therefore point to a practice, a distinction, a conception, an 
object, or an ideology as having a cultural dimension (notice the adjec- 
tival use), we stress the idea of situated difference, that is, difference in 
relation to something local, embodied, and significant. 


APPADURAI 1996: 12 


In our essay we experimentally created a dialogue between different ap- 
proaches to study culture in order to explore new epistemic potentials. When- 
ever detecting meaning within knowledge systems, we consider it useful to 
involve a “theory of social practices’, as was suggested by Andreas Reckwitz 
(with references to social phenomenology), into teaching. Especially the aspect 
of a “corporeality of acting”?! (2003: 290) including “performativity” (ibid) is 
emphasised as well as the possibility to mobilize knowledge via experiences of 
the body. What makes approaches like this attractive is not least the question, 
how newly emerging phenomena of cultural globalisation will be associated 
and incorporated into the Mongolian language in the future, not only as nouns 
but also via the attribution of certain verbs. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Spelling Variation in Cornelius Rahmn’s Kalmuck 
Manuscripts as Evidence for Sound Changes 


Jan-Olof Svantesson 


In this short note I present the spelling variations found in Cornelius Rahmn’s 
Kalmuck manuscripts and point out some general patterns that are significant 
for the phonological history of the language, leaving a detailed interpretation 
to specialists of the Kalmuck language. 

Cornelius Rahmn (1785-1853) was a Swedish missionary who worked among 
the Kalmucks during the years 1819-1823, based in Sarepta, a settlement of 
the Moravian Brethren (“Herrnhutians”) situated south of Tsaritsyn (now Vol- 
gograd). While in Sarepta, Rahmn wrote a short grammar of Kalmuck, written 
in Swedish, a fairly large Kalmuck—Swedish dictionary containing about 7,000 
words and many example sentences and a Swedish—Kalmuck wordlist, which 
is basically an index to the dictionary. After his death these manuscripts were 
acquired by Uppsala University Library. I have translated Rahmn’s grammar 
into English and published it as Svantesson (2009), and in 2012 I published 
Rahmn’s dictionary, adding English translations of Rahmn’s Swedish ones. See 
these publications and also Svantesson (2016) for more details on Rahmn’s 
manuscripts and for some information about his life. 

All Kalmuck words in Rahmn’s manuscripts were written with the Kalmuck 
‘Clear Script’; see Kara (2005) and Rakos (2015) for the Clear Script and its 
significance as a source for the development of the Oirad/Kalmuck language. 
Many words occur in several places in the manuscripts, as headwords in the 
Kalmuck—Swedish dictionary, in example sentences given under other head- 
words, in the Swedish—Kalmuck wordlist, and in the grammar. There is quite 
a lot of variation in the spelling when the same word is found in different 
places in the manuscripts, and some of this variation is of interest for the lin- 
guistic history of Kalmuck. Altogether there are more than goo instances of 
different spellings of the same word in the manuscripts. The numbers as such 
are of little importance, but their distribution indicates tendencies discussed 
below. 

In my translations (and here) I transliterate the Clear Script letters with the 
Latin alphabet printed in boldface, see Figure 20.1. Rahmn tells very little about 
the pronunciation, except that his grammar starts with a table where each 
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FIGURE 20.1 Kalmuck Clear Script letters in Rahmn’s handwriting, my transliteration (bold) 
and Rahmn’s phonetic transcription as given in the table in his grammar 
(italics) 


letter (and each combination of a consonant letter and a vowel letter) is tran- 
scribed with the Latin alphabet. These transcriptions are given in Figure 20.1 as 
well. Some galig letters used only in a few Tibetan loanwords are not included. 
There is some variation in the spelling of Tibetan loanwords, such as blama ~ 
lama ‘Lama’, but I will not treat them any further here. 


1 Variation between Long and Short Identical Vowels 


Vowel length, which is phonemic in Kalmuck, is indicated in the Clear Script 
with a small diacritic stroke, which I transliterate with a macron over the vowel 
(e.g. a). For the vowels [u] and [y], the long vowel is usually written by doubling 
the vowel letter (transliterated e.g. uu here). In Rahmn’s texts there is frequent 
variation between long and short vowels with the same vowel quality, both 
in initial and non-initial syllables, as shown in the following table where the 
number of cases and some examples are shown. (Here and elsewhere, long 
vowels are indicated with double vowel letters in the columns of the table, but 
in the examples they are shown as transliterated from Rahmn’s writing, printed 
in bold type. For example, uu in the table below stands for uu or w.) 


In initial syllables In non-initial syllables 
a/aa 17 mnaran~naran ‘hither’ 48 zurgan ~ zurgan ‘six’ 
e/ee 16  ger~ ger ‘house’ 32 Syrge ~ Syrgeé ‘perch’ 
o/o0 10 odo ~ ddo ‘now’ 10 odo ~ odo ‘now’ 
iii 4 ig ~ ijig ‘distaff’ 11 aykida~ aykida ‘piecemeal’ 


g/o0 ~=65,_—s zolen ~ zelon ‘soft’ g Sel ~ o8al ‘hatred’ 
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In initial syllables In non-initial syllables 
u/uu 4 ~urxai~ uurxai‘treasury’ 4 _ sajidud ~ sajidud ‘administrator’ 
ylyy - 4 aygycilxu ~ angyycilxu ‘hunt’ 


There is no obvious reason for this variation which rather seems to reflect 
Rahmn’s lacking understanding of Kalmuck vowel length. Rahmn calls the 
length stroke an accent; he probably perceived long vowels as accented, since 
Swedish long vowels always are stressed, and this confusion of ‘accented’ and 
‘long’ seems to have contributed to the variation. 


2 Variation in the Spelling of Rounded Vowels 

In initial syllables In non-initial syllables 
uly 7 sule ~ syle ‘oats’ 37 metu ~ mety ‘like’ 
u/o 23 uydan~ondan ‘another’ 18 odun~ odon ‘star’ 
y/o 23 kygSin ~ kegsin ‘old’ 13 o@dyr ~ ‘oder ‘day’ 
uu/ou g_tuulai ~ toulai ‘hare’ 7 xaduur ~ xadour ‘sickle’ 
0/9 6 oski ~ o8ki Tung’ 4 begso ~ begse ‘rump’ 
ui/oi 4 ujidxan ~ ojidxan ‘narrow’ 5 tologui ~ tologoi ‘head’ 
o/ou 8 modun ~ moudun ‘tree’ = 
yyley 5. syyl~ soyl ‘tail’ 3 kecyy ~ kecoy ‘difficult’ 
ga/ey 5  s6l~ sey!l ‘tail’ 3 gyrésun ~ gyreysun ‘wild goat’ 
oo/ou 5 x0sun ~ xousun ‘empty’ 1 ogoto ~ ogouto ‘certainly’ 
ou/ey 3. ourag~ oyrag ‘yolk’ 3 8oboun ~ sobgyn ‘bird’ 
o/oy 5 osky ~ oysky ‘grow’ - 
yy/oo = 3s cyn'~ con ‘few’ 1 tolyysyn ~ tolésun ‘payment’ 
u/o 2 tula ~ tolo ‘because’ 2 besmud ~ besmad ‘coat’ 
uu/yy 4 besluur ~ beslyyr ‘hoop’ 
ou/yy  - 4 cinnour ~ cinnyyr ‘pound’ 


in all syllables: 3 each: u/ui, 0/y, yy/9, yi/ai, 9a/9i, oy/iy. 
2 each: uu/o0, ui/yi, 00/99, ou/iu, ou/iy, yy/yi, ay/9i 
1 each: uu/oi, uu/iy, 00/oi, oi/ou, oi/9i, y/yi yy/ai, yi/9, yi/ai, o/9i. 
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In Rahmn’s manuscripts, there is quite some confusion between the rounded 
vowel qualities [ul], [o], [y] and [9] and also with the vowels written ou and oy. 
The vowels ou and gy were originally diphthongs, but developed to monoph- 
thongs in the modern language, merging with uu and yy, respectively. It can 
be observed that the variations uu/ou and yy/oy are fairly common, which 
might indicate that they had merged by Rahmn’s time. On the other hand, 
the variations ga/ay and yy/go also occur, and perhaps Rahmn had some dif- 
ficulty to hear the difference between Kalmuck [y] and [9] although Swedish 
has similar vowels. Variation between short y and @ is also very common in 
the manuscripts. Rakos (2015: 353) mentions possible changes in the quality 
of Oirad and Kalmuck 9 and y as one process in need of further analysis. The 
rounded vowels are also discussed in my introductions to Rahmn’s grammar 
and dictionary. 


3 Variation in the Spelling of Other Vowels 
In initial syllables In non-initial syllables 
a/u - 51 amar ~ amur ‘peace’ 


buga ~ bugu ‘deer’ 
ely 1 kedyi ~ kydgi‘how much’ 37 _ gedesen ~ gedysyn ‘belly’ 
kyrel ~ kyryl ‘metal’ 


e/@ 10 eber~ ober ‘hom’ 18 onder ~ ender ‘high’ 

melSeky ~ molSeky ‘trace’ 
e/i 3, jeru ~ jir ‘indeed’ 22 jeren ~ jerin ‘ninety’ 
ale 1 Sabi ~ Sebi ‘pupil’ 21 bida ~ bide ‘we’ 
ali 5, Salgadag ~ Silgadag ‘chosen’ 13 tanaxu ~ tanixu ‘know’ 
alo = 18 bosxaxu ~ bosxoxu ‘raise’ 
ai/ei - 17 tabtai ~ tabtei ‘well’ 
u/e - 12 mendusun ~ mendesen ‘farewell’ 
yli 5, ylde ~ ildu ‘sabre’ 5, ilyky ~ iliky ‘press’ 
ei/ii 5 kejid ~ kijid ‘monastery’ = 
u/i 1 4 uruldan ~ urildan ‘horse race’ 
o/i 1 colou ~ zilou ‘stone’ 3 sormoson ~ sormison ‘eyelid’ 
aa/ee — 4 mila ~ male ‘horsewhip’ 
aa/oo — 4 zobaxu ~ zoboxu ‘torment’ 


in all syllables: 3 each: a/ai, aa/ai, aa/ii, ai/oi, ee/oo. 
2 each: a/y, a/g, aa/i, e/ei, ee/ei. 
1 each: a/oi, ai/ou, ai/ee, ai/i, o/e, e/a9, ee/ii, ei/i, o/i, 9o/ii. 
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This table shows spelling variations involving other vowels than those 
treated in sections 1 and 2. Many of these variations can be attributed to ongo- 
ing phonological processes; see Rakos (2015: 353) for an overview of relevant 
phonological changes. 

One such process is i-assimilation (“breaking”), which is responsible for 
most instances of spelling variation between an initial back vowel and [i], see 
examples in the table above; another example is Sataxu ~ Sitaxu ‘light’. See also 
section 6. 

Another phonological process is palatalization of initial back vowels condi- 
tioned by [i] in the following syllable, which is suggested by only a few exam- 
ples: see a/e above and 0/9 in section 2. Another example is orkiba ~ orkiba 
‘abandoned’. Some cases of o/9 variation, such oron ~ gren ‘realm’, are not due 
to palatalization, however. 

Dialectal variation between initial e and g, often when one of the surround- 
ing consonants is labial, is another feature mentioned by Rakos (2015: 353). 
There are rather many examples of this in Rahmn’s manuscripts. 

Table 20.1 shows the initial vowel (column to the left) and the number of 
instances of spelling variation in short non-initial vowels. The category ‘other’ 
includes long vowels and diphthongs, and also cases where the variants of the 
same word are written with different initial vowels. 

Altogether, there is much more spelling variation in non-initial than in initial 
syllables: about 620 and 220 instances, respectively. This is largely due to vowel 
reduction in non-initial syllables. As is well known, originally short vowels in 
non-initial syllables were reduced in modern Kalmuck (see e.g. Blaésing 2003). 
They are often analyzed as non-phonemic schwas and are not written in the 
Cyrillic Kalmuck script. In some cases they disappeared completely. 

There is often a correlation between the vowel of the initial syllable and 
different types of spelling variation in non-initial syllables, as shown for the 
most frequent variations in Table 20.1. Incidentally, this table also shows that 
Rahmn’s spellings often—but far from always—follow vowel harmony, a phe- 
nomenon he seems to have been unaware of, and never mentions explicitly in 
his manuscripts. 

Some types of variations in the spelling of non-initial vowels has other 
causes than vowel reduction, however. The variations a/o and e/g in non-initial 
syllables are most often found when the initial vowel is o and 9, respectively 
(see Table 20.1). This should be due to the presence or absence of rounding 
harmony in different Kalmuck dialects. The variations u/o and y/g, which occur 
almost exclusively when the initial vowel is 0 or 9, respectively, may also be due 
to rounding harmony. 

Still, most variations in the spelling of non-initial vowels indicate that the 
reduction of short non-initial vowels had taken place by Rahmn’s time. This 
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TABLE 20.1 Different spellings of short vowels in non-initial syllables and initial vowels 


a/u | e/y | u/e | a/o | e/@ | u/o | y/o | a/e | uly | afi | e/i | ai/ei 

a 26 1 3 1 1 1 6 1 6 
e 2 11 6 1 15 10 

u 15 2 1 3 2 4 
y 14 2 4 5 

) 1 14 9 2 1 1 1 
@ 3 11 12 2 6 

i 4 6 4 1 4 1 
other | 7 5 3 1 7 7 1 4 6 3 / 2 5 


is the case for the alternations a/u and e/y, where the initial vowel usually is 
the same as one of the vowels involved (Table 20.1). The other variations shown 
in Table 20.1 are distributed more randomly in relation to the initial vowel, but 
taken together they show that short non-initial vowels must have been reduced 
and easily confused (if distinguished at all) by Rahmn’s time. For example, 
the fact that the variation a/u occurs in non-initial syllables in the spelling of 
51 words while there is no such variation in initial syllables strongly suggests 
that there was an easily perceptible difference between [a] and [u] in initial 
syllables but not in non-initial syllables. 

It should be remarked that the variation a/e is most often found in the verbal 
suffix -gsan/gsen, and that all instances of ai/ei except one is in the comitative 
suffix -tai/tei. 
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4 Vowel ~ Zero Alternation in Non-Initial Syllables 

a 48 araki ~ arki ‘liquor’ kimara ~ kimar ‘milk mixture’ 
e 18 cimegen ~ cimgen ‘marrow’ gezige ~ gezig ‘nape of neck’ 
u 12 souluga ~ soulga ‘bucket’ jeru ~ jir ‘indeed’ 

i 7 eliken ~ elken ‘belly’ 

@ 4 ketoreme ~ keterme ‘band’ sbere ~ eber ‘different’ 

0) 3 xoroxoi ~ xorxoi ‘worm’ dotoro ~ dotor ‘interior’ 


Altogether there are 92 instances of vowel ~ zero alternation in Rahmn’s manu- 
scripts, confirming that reduction of non-initial vowels was common by 
Rahmn’s time. It should be remarked that only short vowels are involved in this 
variation. 

There are a few examples where non-initial short vowels occur in different 
places, also suggesting that they were non-phonemic: daSaxtéi ~ dasxatéi 
‘twisting’; cindaralxu ~ cindarlaxu ‘burn’; elegleky ~ elgelky ‘scorn’. 


5 Variation in the Spelling of Consonants 

c/z 27 cagan ~ zagan ‘white’ ylemcin ~ ylemzin ‘Mercury’ 
k/g 17. keojiky ~ gojiky ‘run’ tamaki ~ tamagi ‘tobacco’ 
s/$ 12  sezig ~ Sezig ‘doubt’ biskyyr ~ biskyyr ‘flute’ 

x/g 8 xargaxu ~ gargaxu ‘meet’ alixa ~ aliga ‘palm (of hand)’ 
n/y 6 erbin ~ erbiy ‘thyme’ 

t/d 5  dabtaxu ~ dabdaxu ‘persecute’ 

k/g 5  ukaxu ~ ugaxu ‘wash’ 

m/n 5 erkim ~ erkin ‘foremost’ 


b/g 4 deberky ~ degerky ‘bubble over’ 8ybyrlig ~ Sygyrlig ‘sterlet’ 
2 each: c/s, c/8 
1 each: c/t, k/x, 8/z 


Spelling variation is much less frequent for consonants than for vowels; only 
about 100 instances have been found. The most common case is variation 
between c and z. In the table of the Clear Script alphabet in Rahmn’s grammar, 
he denotes the pronunciation of these two letters with the letters s and z, 
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respectively, presumably to be pronounced as in German, i.e. IPA [z] and 
[ts]. He also indicates that they are pronounced in this way before all vowels, 
including i. 

It is difficult to understand the rather common variation between c and 
z. Rykin (2014) treats variation in these consonants in ancient and modern 
Mongolic languages and finds quite a lot of variation, but few of his examples 
match those found in Rahmn’s manuscripts. It is not entirely clear how c and z 
were pronounced and there is some variation between similar consonant pairs 
such as k ~ g, x ~ g and t ~ d in Rahmn’s texts as well. Rahmn might have 
had difficulites to interpret the contrast between the Kalmuck consonants in 
relation to the Swedish voiceless (and slightly aspirated) vs. voiced consonant 
contrast. Some spelling variation may also be due to the graphic similarity of 
the Clear Script letters c and z (Figure 20.1). 

In addition to this there is variation between syllable-final nasals in some 
words. This may be due to dialect differences or perhaps to influence from 
written Mongolian. 


6 Consonant ~ Zero Alternation 

g 9 sagatal ~ satal ‘obstacle’ sugurxu ~ Suurxu ‘burst’ 
j 4 izour ~ jozour ‘trunk’ irol ~ joral ‘blessing’ 

b 2 tursiber ~ tursar ‘always’ 


The rather few cases of consonant ~ zero alternation involve well-known pho- 
nological processes: the loss of g or b resulting in long vowels, and i-assimilation 
resulting in “breaking” (i > jo or jo if the non-initial vowel is o and 9, respec- 
tively); see also section 3. Here again, it is difficult to assess if this is due to 
linguistic changes or to influence from written Mongolian. 

In conclusion, although it is difficult to sort out if the different instances 
of spelling variation in Rahmn’s manuscripts are due to ongoing phonological 
changes, to dialect variation, to influence from the written tradition or to 
mistakes by Rahmn, I think this material may be of some use for investigating 
the phonological history of Kalmuck. 
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CHAPTER 21 
Four Tungusic Etymologies 


Alexander Vovin 


Prof Gyorgy Kara is internationally renowned specialist in Mongolian. Few peo- 
ple, however, know that he was one of the key persons to keep Tungusic Studies 
alive in the USA by the simple virtue of offering courses on Ewenki and Nanai 
at the Indiana University. As the French would say, je lui tire mon chapeau. This 
modest contribution offered to him on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
to celebrate his eminence not only as a Mongolist, but also as of a Tungusolo- 
gist. 

The goal of this article is to shed light on some obscure words in Tungusic 
languages. 


Manchu nikan ‘Chinese’ 


On the first glance, the etymology of this ethnic name appears to be obscure. 
For many years I thought that it might be a loan from Early Middle Chinese 
nin’ kean4 (\fa]) ‘person, human being’, but I still had great reservations, 
mostly due to the fact that ‘human being’ is mostly reserved by the ethnic 
entity for itself, like Ainu aynu ‘human being, Ainu’ or Chukcki luorawetlan 
‘real human being, Chukchi’. From this point of view, it would be very strange 
if Manchus called their Chinese enemies ‘human beings’. We should expect 
something much more pejorative. Also, from the phonetic point of view, Early 
Middle Chinese riin4 kean4 (A fH) ‘person, human being’ would most likely 
be borrowed into Manchu as “ningiyan or *ningen, In addition, Early Middle 
Chinese initial n- became "Z- in Late Middle Chinese, finally becoming r- in 
Early (and modern) Chinese. A direct loan from Early Middle Chinese into 
proto-Manchu also seemed unlikely. 

The moment of truth came about five or six years ago, when Pamela Crossby 
asked a question on the Manchu Studies discussion list about the etymology of 
Manchu nikan ‘Chinese’. Then it suddenly dawned on me that the etymology 
practically lies on the surface, if one is going to follow what one preaches. And 
I preached twenty years ago that the contrast between Manchu medial -h- and 
-k- is to be interpreted as reflecting proto-Manchu *-k- and *-nk- respectively 
(Vovin 1997). 
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One can find the following comparative Tungusic data: Neghidal nikan ‘rob- 
ber, brigand’, Nanai riga, Uilta nagqa(n-) ‘slave, servant’, Ulchi niga(n-) ‘slave’, 
Udihe ninka ‘laborer’. Oroch ninka ‘slave’ (SSTMIa 1975: 590). While Neghidal 
and Southern Tungusic do not have the cluster -7A- and, therefore, appear to be 
late loanwords from Manchu although Uilta -qq- seems to be a trace of it, North- 
ern Tungusic! Udihe and Oroch clearly have -yk-. Regardless of the phonetic 
details, the semantic fit seems to be almost perfect: ‘robber, slave, servant’ — 
what could be more offensive to an enemy? 


Oroch and Uilta ilau ‘Ritual Whittled Pieces of Wood’ 


So far, the only etymology connecting Tungusic with Ainu directly (with the 
exception of obvious Eurasian Wanderworter) that was proposed is limited to 
Ulchi nauji ‘ritual whittled pieces of wood’ vs. Ainu inaw ‘id’ (SSTMIa 1975: 587), 
but the authors of the SSTMIa overlooked even more obvious and less problem- 
atic Oroch and Uilta ilau ‘id’ (1975: 306). The directionality of borrowing here 
is not absolutely clear, for example Janhunen thinks that it is a Tungusic loan 
in Ainu (1996: 176). However, given the fact that the Tungusic attestations are 
limited to the Tungusic languages of Primor’ie and Priamur'ie, this object of rit- 
ual worship cannot be possibly of a pan-Tungusic origin. In addition, Ainu -n- 
> Tungusic -/- seems much more likely than Tungusic -/- to Ainu -n- (Ainu -r- 
would be expected), and, more importantly, the final diphthong -au seems to 
be strange for the Tungusic phonotacticts. Therefore, the Ainu provenance is 
more probable. 


Oroch magiri ‘Broad Knife for Cutting Bread’ 


There is another etymology, where the Ainu origins are quite uncontroversial. 

Oroch magiri ‘broad knife for cutting bread’ (SSTMIa 1975: 520). This word is 
not attested in other Tungusic languages. The immediate source of origin seems 
to be from Ainu: Yakumo makiri ‘butcher knife’, Horobetsu, Obihiro makiri 
‘small knife’, Saru, Bihoro, Asahikawa, Nayoro, Soya makiri ‘small knife, butcher 
knife’, Raichiska pon-makiri ‘small knife’ (pon ‘small’) (Hattori 1964: 120-121) 
< PA *makiri, as demonstrated by the phonetic shape of the word in Oroch: 
magiri, since Ainu makiri is phonetically [magiri] or [maGiri]. However, Ainu 


1 On Udihe and Uilta as Northern Tungusic languages see Georg (2004). 
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makirtis too long to be an Ainu root. The word suspiciously looks like a Japanese 
one: ma, intensive prefix + kir- ‘to cut’ + -i, nominalizer: ‘the one that cuts truly 
well; although to the best of my knowledge makiri is not attested in Japanese. 


Nanai saqo, Kur-Urmi saqo ‘Water (Stale, of a Rusted Color)’ 


This is, of course, not a normal Tungusic word for ‘water’, and it is very localized 
in the Amur region. The most probable origin is from Nivx ¢/ay ‘water’. Nivx, of 
course, underwent a bizarre process of initial fricatives fortition, as witnessed 
by Nivx ¢"amp ‘shaman’ < Tungusic *saman ‘id.. This etymology has also a value 
for the proto-Nivx reconstruction. Nivx final fricative -y indicates a presence of 
a final vowel in proto-Nivx, but there is no way we can recover the exact nature 
of this vowel either by the internal reconstruction or by comparing extant Nivx 
dialects in accordance with the Comparative Method. However, the presence 
of a Tungusic loan from the Nivx language in this case allows us to reconstruct 
this vowel as either *o or *o. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Zum Werktitel mongolischer Texte seit dem 17. 
Jahrhundert 


Michael Weiers 


Vorliegender Beitrag stellt sich die Aufgabe, den Textteil, der in vielen mongoli- 
schen Texten seit dem 17. Jahrhundert am Textbeginn aufscheint, oder sich auf 
einem eigenen Vorsatzblatt aufgefiihrt findet, und der in der Regel als Titel des 
gesamten Textes verstanden bzw. interpretiert wird, anhand einiger einschlagi- 
ger Textbeispiele genauer zu untersuchen, und woméglich neu zu bestimmen.! 

Im Zentrum der Untersuchung steht dabei der Vermerk orosiba ~ orosibai, 
der am Ende etlicher als Titel bezeichneter und gewerteter Textpassagen auf- 
tritt. Vorliegende Untersuchung nimmt an, daf$ dieser Vermerk auf einen oder 
mehrere Texte hinweist, auf die der jeweilige Text zuriickgeht und/oder sich 
von ihnen speist. 

Im Folgenden erscheinen die einzelnen einschlagigen Textpassagen abge- 
handelt jeweils unter arabischen Ziffern bzw. unter A B C D als Aufzahlungs- 
zeichen. 


Die hier behandelten beiden Textpassagen, die der Ubersetzung des Siregetii 
guosi Corjiva vom Ende des 16. oder Anfang des 17. Jh.s. entstammen (fiir ihn 
und zu seiner Ubersetzung siehe Heissig 1959: 26-34 und Textanhang: 28- 
29), finden sich in der hier herangezogenen Textfassung einmal unter A auf 
einem unpaginierten Umschlagblatt. Zum andern unter B mit einer Umran- 
dung versehen auf einem unpaginierten Vorsatzblatt. Textpassage B ist gegen- 
ber A unterschiedlich angeordnet sowie in einem zu A abweichenden Duktus 
geschrieben. Der Duktus verweist auf das 18. Jh. als Zeitraum fiir die Abfassung 
der Handschrift. 


1 Der Verfasser hat bereits einen kurzen, inhaltlich ahnlichen Beitrag ver6ffentlicht (vgl. Weiers 
2005), der hier in stark erweiterter sowie umgestalteter Fassung vorgelegt wird. 
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A 
(1) ciqula kereglegci (2) tegtis udaq-a (sic!) -tu (3) neretti sastir : 
Abhandlung mit dem Namen Mit allen Erkldérungen, die man wirklich 
bendtigt. 

B 


(1) ciqula (2) kereg (3) legci (4) tegiis (5) udgq-a (6) tu (7) Sastir (8) oro (9) 
Sibai? : 


Die Abhandlung mit allen Erklérungen, die man wirklich benotigt hat man 
[als Abschrift ~ Kopie] eingetragen ~ ... hat [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] vorge- 
legen ~ ... hat es [als Abschrift ~ Kopie schon] gegeben.? 


Die Textvariante A ist sprachlich unklar. Sie ist wohl von nur gesprochensprach- 
lich geiibter, geschriebensprachlich hingegen wenig geschulter Hand niederge- 
schrieben worden. Dies erweist sich nicht nur an der fehlerhaften Orthogra- 
phie, sondern auch am Satzbau, der die Passage tegiis udaq-a (sic!) -tu konstru- 
iert ohne Bezug auf ein freies, nicht suffigiertes, oder durch ein Attribut wie 
neretii nicht determiniertes Benennungsnomen. 

Die Textvariante B gibt hingegen eindeutig zu erkennen, daf der Titel des 
Werkes lautet: Abhandlung mit allen Erklarungen, die man wirklich benétigt. 
Zu diskutieren bleibt noch lediglich, inwieweit dem Fremdwort Sastir (< sky. 
Sastra ,Abhandlung; Lehrschrift“) im mongolischen Bereich die Funktion einer 
Textsorte zugesprochen werden kann oder sollte. 


Die hier herangezogene Titelpassage geht auf einen Text zuriick, der bereits 
im 16. Jh. in mehreren mongolischsprachigen Fassungen bekannt gewesen sein 


2 Mong. orosi- soll hier versuchsweise bezogen auf das Erstellen eines Textes interpretiert 
und aufgefafst werden als ,eintragen‘, d.h. einen Text nicht urschriftlich verfassen, sondern 
ihn eintragen, und zwar als Abschrift oder Kopie eines vorliegenden urschriftlichen, oder 
ebenfalls schon abgeschriebenen (kopierten) Textes. Vgl. auch mong. orosi- ,étre; exister‘ 
(Kovalevski 1844: 455a). Hiernach wird orosibai iibersetzt als: ,... war da, war vorhanden, hat 
es gegeben; hat vorgelegen‘. 
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soll.3 Die hier benutzte Handschrift des Textes gibt jedoch nicht die originale 
urschriftliche Fassung wieder, sondern sie stammt, dem Duktus der Schrift 
nach zu urteilen, aus der spaéteren Mandschuzeit (19. Jh.). 


(1) mongyol-un ulus-un arban buyan-tu nom-un (2) éayan teiike ner-e -tii 
sudur orosibai:: 


Das Sudur* mit dem Namen Weife Geschichte der zehn verdienstvollen 
Lehren des Volkes der Mongolen hat man [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] eingetra- 
gen ~ hat [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] vorgelegen. 


Die zeitliche Zuweisung der Titelpassage sowie ihr Vermerk orosibai lassen es 
als sicher erscheinen, dafs vorliegender Text eine spate Abschrift ~ Kopie eines 
urschriftlichen Originals bzw. einer anderen friiheren Abschrift ist, die beide 
vom vorliegenden Handschrifttext erheblich abweichen kénnen. 


Nachfolgende Textpassage fiihrt den AufSentitel einer modernen Abschrift auf, 
die auf eine im friihen 17. Jh. erstellte mongolische Ubersetzung aus dem Tibeti- 
schen zurtickgeht (vgl. Heissig 1959: 35 zu Fufsnote 7). Die spatere Entstehungs- 
zeit der Abschrift mag als Beispiel dafiir dienen, daf§ méglicherweise ein in 
einer friiheren Vorlage belegtes orosiba spater auch weggelassen worden sein 
kann, d.h. anstatt ... Cadiy-un tuyuji orosiba nurmehr ... Cadiy-un tuyuji in der 
Titelpassage aufscheint: 


(1) enedkeg tébed-tin bodisung qad-un aci-yi (2) delgerenggiii-e ligtilegsen 
cadiy®-un tuyujt 


Geschichte von Lebensbeschreibungen®, die man erzdhlt hat zwecks Verbrei- 
tung der Verdienste von Bodhisatva-Konigen Tibets und Indiens. 


3 Vgl. zu diesem Text: Heissig 1959: 17-26; Textfaksimile ebd. im Textanhang, 2. Eine ausfiihrli- 
che Studie dieses Textes vgl. Sagaster 1976. 

4 Das eingebiirgerte mo. Fremdwort sudur < sky. sutra ,Faden, Kette“ bezeichnet urspriinglich 
einen in Bahnlesung fortlaufenden buddhistischen Lehrtext. 

5 Eingebiirgertes mo. Fremdwort cadiy < skr. jataka ,Geschichten“, besonders aus dem Leben 
herausragender Vorgianger = Lebensbeschreibungen. 
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Das mo. Wort tuyuji ist eines von mehreren Wortern, die fiir den Begriff 
»Geschichte“ Verwendung finden. Darzulegen, inwiefern sich diese einzelnen 
Begriffe fiir Geschichte‘ voneinander unterscheiden, und ob es sich bei diesen 
Begriffen um jeweils spezifische Textsorten der Historie bzw. Historiographie 
handelt, gehért noch zu den Aufgaben zukiinftiger Studien. 


4 


Das erste umfangreiche erzahlgeschichtliche Werk des 17. Jh.s. in mongoli- 
scher Sprache, das der Forschung bekannt geworden ist, wird in das Jahr 1655 
datiert.© Das Werk zeichnet sich u.a. besonders dadurch aus, daf$ es den Grof- 
teil des Textes der aus dem friihen 15. Jh. tiberlieferten sogenannten ,Gehei- 
men Geschichte der Mongolen‘“ in uigurisch-mongolischer Schrift enthalt, und 
damit das mongolische Geschichtsbild des 13. Jh.s. mit dem im 17. Jh. neu 
etablierten pseudohistorischen Geschichtsbild des Lamaismus in Verbindung 


bringt. 


(1) erten-ti (2) gad-un (3) tindiisii- (4) legsen (5) téré (6) yosun-u (7) jokiyal- 
i (8) quriyaysan (9) altan (10) tobci (11) kemekii (12) orosibai:: 


Das, was man als das Schrifttum der urspriinglichen Regierungsordnung 
der Herrscher der Frithzeit zusammengetragen hat, und das man Altan 
Tobci (d.h. Goldene Zusammenfassung‘) nennt, hat man [als Abschrift ~ 
Kopie] eingetragen ~ ... hat [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] vorgelegen. 


Die hier angesprochene und unter dem Werktitel Altan Tobci (= AT 1655) 
gefiihrte Erzahlgeschichte ist in mehreren Handschriften und Drucken iiberlie- 
fert worden (vgl. Heissig 1959: 50 f. zu Fufgnote 6 und Bira 1990: 1-16 englisches 
Vorwort). Die Werktitel weichen dabei verschiedentlich voneinander ab, so dafg 
ein zukiinftig durchgefiihrter Abgleich zwischen ihnen woméglich Uberliefe- 
rungslinien oder vielleicht sogar Anhaltspunkte fiir Uberlieferungstypen dieses 
Werkes liefern kénnte. 


6 Ausfiihrliche Wiirdigung und Beschreibung dieses Werkes vgl. Heissig 1959: 50-75. Hier her- 
angezogene Faksimile-Textausgabe: Bira 1990. 
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Nur wenige Jahre nach dem Geschichtswerk AT (1655) vollendete im Jahre 1662 
Sayang Seéen ein ebenfalls erzaihlgeschichtliches Werk, das zu den bei den 
Mongolen am weitest verbreiteten mongolischen Geschichtswerken zahlt.” 
Der Werktitel dieser Geschichtsdarstellung ist in der hier herangeogenen Fak- 
simile-Textausgabe nur dem Epilog zu entnehmen: ET/U 96v:28/29: 


(28) gad-un (29) tindiisiin-ii erdeni-yin tobci 


Zusammenfassung aus Edelgestein tiber den Ursprung der Herrscher 
(Kurztitel: Zusammenfassung aus Edelgestein = Erdeni-yin Tobci = ET). 


Das ET ist unter verschiedenen Titeln verbreitet worden.’ Ein Abgleich der 
verschiedenen Titel mag auch hier woméglich Traditionslinien oder sogar An- 
haltspunkte fiir Typen der Uberlieferung dieses Werkes liefern. 

Inhaltlich bietet das ET nicht nur fiir seine eigene Darstellung der mongo- 
lischen Geschichte eine rein pseudohistorische, buddhistisch-lamaistisch aus- 
gelegte Interpretationsfolie, sondern es hat auch in dieser Hinsicht als Vorlage 
und Muster gedient fiir alle spateren mongolischen historiographischen oder 
literarhistorischen Werke wie z.B. fiir die historische Novelle Kéke Sudur aus 
dem 19. Jahrhundert (Hangin 1973). 


Neben den bisher hier beriicksichtigten Texten mit historischer Ausrichtung 
aus dem 17. Jh., auf deren Grundlage in den folgenden Jahrhunderten meh- 
rere weitere mongolische Chroniken entstanden sind, hat das mongolische 
Schrifttum auch noch etliche Texte iiberliefert, die einer ganz anderen Text- 
gattung zugehéren. Es handelt sich dabei um mongolische volksreligiése und 
folkloristische Texte aus europdischen Bibliotheken, die in Umschrift mit einer 
Einleitung sowie einem Glossar veréffentlicht worden sind (vgl. Heissig 1966). 
Aus dieser Ver6ffentlichung werden im Folgenden einige Textpassagen aufge- 
fiihrt, die speziell die Vermerke orosiba ~ orosibai betreffen. Da die bisher aufge- 
fiihrten Textbeispiele einer anderen Textgattung entstammen als die nunmehr 
folgenden, werden die letzteren weiteren Textbeispiele unter A B C us.w. vor- 


7 Zu diesem Geschichtswerk und seinem Verfasser sowie zu Datierung, Inhalt, und zu sei- 
nen Beziigen vgl. ausfiihrlich und grundlegend: Heissig 1959: 94-1. Hier herangezogene 
Faksimile-Textausgabe: Haenisch 1955 (= ET). 

8 Vgl. Angaben zu den verschiedenen Handschriften und Ausgaben in: Heissig 1959: 94f. unter 
Fufnote 2, a)-r). de Rachewiltz/Krueger 1990: v—vi. Chiodo/Sagaster 1996: 29. 
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gestellt werden. Inhaltlich diirften diese Texte als volksreligiése Texte u.a. auch 
religionspolitisch von Interesse sein (vgl. unter A zu Fu&note 10). 


A 
yal-un sudur orosiba 
Das Sudur® auf das Feuer hat [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] vorgelegen. 


Der Titel des Schriftstiicks lautet: Sudur auf das Feuer. Das sanskritische Sudur 
,Lehrtext' im Titel diirfte gewahlt worden sein um anzudeuten, dafs der Textin- 
halt mit cayan Sasin ,;weife Lehre‘ in Einklang stehe. Mit ,weifSe Lehre ~ Reli- 
gion’ war der Lamaismus gemeint, der im friihen 17. Jh. begann, den indigenen 
Schamanismus als gar-a Sasin ,schwarze Lehre ~ Religion‘ zu unterdriicken.! 
Der Vermerk orosiba mag vor diesem Hintergrund dazu gedient haben anzu- 
zeigen, daf§ womoglich verbotene schamanistische Inhalte im Text sich Text- 
vorlagen verdankten, deren Inhalt nicht ganzlich verwerflich sei. Auf diese 
Weise mochte verbotenes schamanistisches Gedankengut bei den Mongolen 
trotz Unterdriickung der Schwarzen Lehre auch weiterhin Verbreitung gefun- 
den haben. 


B 


(1) qutuytu burgan baysi-yin jokiyaysan (2) yal-un burqan-i takiqu sudur 
orosiba 


Das vom heiligen Lehrer Buddha verfafte Sudur, das den Feuer-Buddha 
verehrt hat [als Abschrift ~ Kopie] vorgelegen. 


Der Titel des Schriftstiicks (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 69—74) lautet: 
Sudur, das den Feuer-Buddha verehrt. Die Angabe der Textsorte Sudur im Titel 
diirfte auch hier aus dem gleichen Grunde wie in der vorhergehend bespro- 
chenen Titelpassage mit Bedacht vorgenommen worden sein. In der hier vor- 
liegenden Titelpassage wird sogar noch zusatzlich vermerkt, dafs das Sudur den 
heiligen Lehrer Buddha zum Verfasser habe. 


9 Zu ,Sudur“ vgl. oben Fufsnote 4. Zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 66-69. 
10. ~—CrV¢gil. hierzu ausfiihrlich den Abschnitt ,Die lamaistische Unterdriickung des Schamanis- 
mus‘, in: Religionen der Menschheit 20, 338-348. 
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(1) qutuytu degedii yal-a takiqu sudur (2) qutuytu degedii yal-a takiqu 
sudur-a orosiba (3) yurban erdeni-iyer bodoysan sudur 


(1) Sudur, das dem heiligen hohen Feuer Ehre erweist. (2) Dem Sudur, das 
dem heiligen hohen Feuer Ehre erweist, hat vorgelegen (3) das Sudur, das 
liber die drei Kostbarkeiten meditiert hat. 


Der Titel des Schriftstiicks (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 74-76) lautet: 
Sudur, das dem heiligen hohen Feuer Ehre erweist. Die Titelpassage teilt in Zeile 
(2) durch orosiba ,hat vorgelegen‘ mit, dafs der Text auf einer Vorlage beruht, 
und in Zeile (3) wird dann der Titel der Vorlage mitgeteilt. Bei der Vorlage 
handelt es sich um ein Sudur zur Meditation tiber die Drei Kostbarkeiten.™ 


C, 

Auf der Riickseite des 76 Zeilen umfassenden Sudurtextes finden sich noch 
weitere Vermerke, die jeweils durch den Hinweis orosiba ,hat vorgelegen‘ noch 
weitere Angaben zu Vorlagen des Textes beibringen: 


erdeni-yin sudur-a orosiba yurban erdeni-yin jokiyaysan yal-a-un sudur-a 
orosiba 


Fiir das Sudur der Kostbarkeiten hat es [Vorlagen ~ Kopien] gegeben. Fiir 
das Feuer-Sudur, das man von den Drei Kostbarkeiten verfaft hat, haben 
[Vorlagen ~ Kopien] vorgelegen. 


Auch diese Zusatze lassen sich interpretieren als Hinweise darauf, daf$ man in 
einem Text Passagen, die der bekémpften Schwarzen Lehre entstammten, als 
unabsichtlich stehengebliebene oder akzeptable Reste aus Vorlagen ausgeben 
konnte, um so wenigstens Elemente der Schwarzen Lehre schriftlich weiter zu 
tradieren. 


11 __ Diejenigen, die sich zum Buddhismus bekehren, nehmen zu den Drei Kosbarkeiten (skv. 
triratna; tib. dKon mchog gsum; mong. yurban erdeni) ihre Zuflucht. Die drei Kostbarkeiten 
sind 1. Buddha (skr. Buddha; tib. sangs-rgyas; mong. burqan). 2. Gemeinschaft der Ménche 
(skr. samgha; tib. dGe-’dun; mong. quvaray). 3. Lehre (skr. dharma; tib. chos; mong. nom). 
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D 
Der hier zu besprechende Text fiihrt am Textbeginn als Titel auf: 


tngri-yin qayan fokiyaysan sudur 


Sudur verfafst vom Herrscher des Himmels (Zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 
1966: 82-87). 


Wenn sudur auch auf einen buddhistischen Lehrtext der Weif’en Lehre hin- 
weisen mag, so weist der tngri-yin gayan ,Herrscher des Himmels‘ doch ganz 
sicher nicht hin auf den buddhistischen Lamaismus. Weil schon allein der 
Titel deutlich macht, dafs es sich bei dem Text um einen Text der bekampften 
Schwarzen Lehre handelt, finden sich auf dem Umschlag des Textes Hinweise, 
die genau dem Wortlaut der Hinweise, die oben unter C, schon besprochen 
worden sind, entsprechen. Hier hat man also vielleicht im Sinne eines vorausei- 
lenden Gehorsams schon auf dem Umschlag des Textes indirekt darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dafs der Inhalt des Textes religionspolitisch problematisch sein kénnte. 
Vielleicht hat dieser Hinweis den 165 Zeilen umfassenden Text, der inhaltlich 
eine indigene Feuerhymne enthalt,! sogar vor der Vernichtung bewahrt. 


E 

Eine weitere mongolische Feuerhymne ist iiberliefert unter gleichlautendem 
Titel wie der Text oben unter A (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 87-91). 
Text E schlieft ab mit Zeile 115, in der sich lediglich folgendes Sanskrit Wort in 
mongolischer Umschrift aufgefiihrt findet: 


mangyalam 
Viel Gliick! 


Sanskrit mangalam ,verheif&Sungsvolles Gliick“ wird mong. meistens mit 6ljei 
qutuy ,Gliick und Segen“ wiedergegeben. Mangyalam wird seit den 30er Jahren 
des 17. Jahrhunderts mehrfach am Ende auch profaner mongolischer Schrift- 
stiicke als Grufg- und Wunschfloskel verwendet, und lafst sich passend mit dem 
Wunsch Viel Gliick! tibersetzen. Diese sanskritische GruSformel sollte womég- 
lich in kultisch-religidsen Texten zusatzlich zu Sudur im Titel auch am Ende 


12 Zuden Feuerhymnen vgl. Heissig 1966: 1-18. Zu den mongolischen Feuergottheiten vgl. 
Dumas 1987. 
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des Textes den Eindruck erwecken, bei dem Text handele es sich um ein Schrift- 
stiick der Cayan Sasin ,WeifSen Lehre“. 


F 
Eine andere mongolische Feuerhymne (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 
101-106) ist iiberliefert unter der Uberschrift: 


yal-un takilya-yin sudur orosiba 
Das Sudur vom Opfer fiir das Feuer hat vorgelegen 


Der Titel des Textes: Opfer fiir das Feuer. Die Bezeichnung Sudur hebt sich hier 
grammatisch durch den Genitiv takilya-yin vom Titel ab und bezeichnet die 
Textsorte Sudur, d.h., die Uberschrift des Textes teilt den Lesern mit, daf§ dem 
vorliegenden Text Opfer fiir das Feuer bereits ein Sudur vorgelegen hat. Von die- 
sem Sudur darf angenommen werden, daf es als Vorlage fiir den Text gedient 
hat. Der Text ist demnach genau wie die Vorlage auch als Sudur anzusehen. 

Der hier besprochene Text F macht deutlich, da es ratsam ist, die Text- 
passage, die gewohnlich unbesehen als Titel gewertet wird, grammatisch pra- 
zise zu bestimmen, um zu erkennen, was tiber den Text genau ausgesagt wird. 
In einem zweiten Schritt sollte man dann fragen, auf welches aufertextliche 
Umfeld die Aussage hinweisen kénnte. Text F und die anderen Texte, deren 
sogenannte Titel mit orosiba ~ orosibai verbunden sind, weisen als volksreli- 
gidse Texte zundchst hin auf das aufertextliche Umfeld religionspolitischer 
Auseinandersetzung bei den Mongolen zwischen qar-a Sasin ,Schwarze Lehre 
~ Religion“ = Schamanismus und cayan sasin ,Weife Lehre“ = Lamaismus. 


G 
Eine weitere Feuerhymne tragt auf fol. 1r die Uberschrift: 


yal-un takilya orosiba 
Das Opfer fiir das Feuer hat vorgelegen 


Der Titel des Textes lautet: Opfer fiir das Feuer. lm Gegensatz zur Uberschrift des 
Textes F verzichtet G auf einen Vermerk zur Textsorte. Lediglich orosiba weist 
darauf hin, dafs es fiir den Text G Opfer fiir das Feuer (zum Gesamttext siehe 
Heissig 1966: 109-117) eine Vorlage gegeben hat. Den Text der Vorlage ausfindig 
zu machen bleibt Nachforschungen unter Texten mit gleichen oder ahnlichen 
Titeln bzw. Uberschriften, wie G sie aufweist, vorbehalten. 
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H 

Der Cayan Ebiigen ,Weife Alte“ ist eine wohlbekannte Kultgestalt aus der 
mongolischen Volksreligion.!3 Ein Gebetstext an den WeifSen Alten tragt den 
Titel: 


cayan ebiigen-ti nom-un sudur orosiba 
Das Sudur der Lehre vom Weifsen Alten hat vorgelegen 


Der Titel des Textes lautet: Lehre vom Weifen Alten (zum Gesamttext siehe 
Heissig 1966: 131-133) Der Text gibt vor, einen Lehrtext der Weifgen Lehre vom 
oder iiber den WeifSen Alten wiederzugeben. Neben der Textsorte Sudur fiihrt 
der Text als Beweis dafiir, daf$ der Text der WeifSen Lehre entspreche, noch den 
Begriff nom auf, der als lamaistischer Terminus fiir ,Lehre‘ steht, und verwendet 
auf fol. 1v die sanskritischen Verehrungsformeln fiir Buddha, die Gemeinschaft 
der Monche, und die Lehre (vgl. oben Fufnote 11). 


I 
Cinggis Qan war schon im 13. Jh. in der vom tibetischen Geistlichen ’Phags- 
pa (1235-1280) verfa&ten tibetischen Abhandlung Ses-bya rab-tu gsal-ba 
Gargaagaaa’ ,Erhellende Abhandlung tiber das, was man wissen sollte’, in die 
Reihe der buddhistischen indischen und tibetischen Konige aufgenommen 
worden. Diese von ’Phags-pa vorgenommene genelogische Eingliederung, die 
auf véllig pseudohistorischer Grundlage beruhte, hatte sich schon fiir die in 
und iiber China regierenden Mongolenherrscher der Yuan Dynastie (1279- 
1368) als vorteilhaft erwiesen. Im spéten 16. oder friihen 17. Jh. hatte dann 
der bekannte mongolische Ubersetzer Corjiva ~ Corji, der den mongolisch- 
chinesischen Titel Siregetii guosi ~ giiiisi ,bestallter Lehrer des Reiches‘ fiihrte, 
Phags-pas Abhandlung in das Mongolische iibersetzt (speziell zum Titel die- 
ser Abhandlung vgl. oben unter 1). Corjivas Ubersetzung diirfte wesentlich mit 
dazu beigetragen haben, da& Cinggis Qan und sein Stammbaum erneut mit 
den ehrwiirdigen buddhistischen Kénigen Tibets und Indiens verbunden wur- 
den, und Cinggis Qan schlielich zu einem buddhistisch-lamaistischen Heili- 
gen aufriickte. 

Ausdriicklich als boyda ,Heiliger‘ wird Cinggis Qan gleichsam offiziell im 
AT bezeichnet (zum Titel des AT vgl. oben unter 4). Sein Titel lautet hier 
(AT 137:22/23): su-tu boyda Cinggis qayan ,geisterfiillter heiliger GroSherrscher 


13 Uber den Kult des weifgen Alten siehe Heissig 1966: 18-23. 
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Cinggis‘. Das ET (zum Titel des ET vel. oben unter 5) bezeichnet ihn (ET 29r:7/8) 
ebenso. Cinggis Qan war den Mongolen somit um die Mitte des 17. Jh.s. wohl 
bereits als Heiliger bekannt. Es nimmt so nicht wunder, daf er auch in kultbe- 
zogenen Texten als boyda ,Heiliger‘ aufscheint, wie folgende Titelpassage zeigt: 


Cinggis boyda-yin sang orosiba 


Das Rauchopfer Cinggis des Heiligen hat vorgelegen (zum Gesamttext 
siehe Heissig 1966: 151-153). 


Der Titel lautet: Rauchopfer Cinggis des Heiligen. Der Titel enthalt keinen Hin- 
weis auf die Textsorte. Am Beginn von fol. 2 weist sich der Text durch ein 
dreimaliges Om a hum als ein Text der WeifSen Lehre aus.!* Warum der Titel 
des Textes den Hinweis orosiba ,hat vorgelegen‘ auffiihrt, mag vielleicht u.a. 
auch damit zu erklaren sein, daf Cinggis Qan in der Schwarzen Lehre bereits 
Rauchopfer dargebracht wurden, und der vorliegende Text auf solch einen Text 
der Schwarzen Lehre als Vorlage zuriickgegriffen hat? Cinggis Qan galt somit 
vielleicht der Schwarzen und Weifsen Lehre gleichermafgen als Heiliger? 


K 

Die Frage, warum ein Werktitel mit dem Vermerk orosiba ~ orosibai hat vorge- 
legen‘ versehen wurde, lat sich aus dem in Heissig 1966 in Umschrift zusam- 
mengestellten Material an einigen Texten schliissig erklaren, und zwar: 


a) an Texten, die im Zeitverlauf immer wieder Verwendung fanden, und die 
deswegen haufiger abgeschrieben worden sind. Beispiele fiir solche Texte: 


1. arikin-u yeriigel orosiba 
Die Segnung des Branntweins hat vorgelegen 


Der Titel lautet: Segnung des Branntweins (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 
223-225). 


14 Die dreimal drei Silben stehen fiir das dreimal wiederholte sanskritische Mantra 9 AMT 
— om mani-padme him, das speziell im tibetischen Buddhismus weit verbreitet ist (skr. 
Fed mantra ,Spruch*; der Begriff bezeichnet hier heilige Silben, die klangvoll vorgetragen 
werden). 
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2. unayan-u Cig orosibai 
Das Gebet fiir die Fohlen hat vorgelegen 


Der Titel lautet: Gebet fiir die Fohlen (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 226— 
229). 


b) an Texten, die eindeutig auf Vorlagen fufen: 
ongyod qar-a sakiyus-un tetike sudur bicig orosiba 


Die Geschichte der schamanistischen schwarzen [Religions-|Verteidiger 
hat als Lehrtext-Schreiben vorgelegen 


Der Titel des Textes lautet: Geschichte der schamanistischen schwarzen |Reli- 
gions-|Verteidiger (zum Gesamttext siehe Heissig 1966: 163-168). Fiir die Vor- 
lage wird ein sudur bicig ,Lehrtext-Schreiben‘ als Textsorte angegeben. 

Auch noch im 20. Jahrhundert kann einem mongolischen Titel fiir ein Buch, 
dessen Inhalt auf fremden Textvorlagen beruht, der Vermerk orosibai hinzu- 
gefiigt werden, vgl. z. B. Damdinsiiriing 1959: Mongyol-un uran jokiyal-un degeji 

jayun bilig orusibai. Der Titel des Buches lautet: Die vorziiglichsten hundert Wei- 

sttimer der mongolischen Literatur. Der Vermerk orusibai weist darauf hin, dafg 
die im Titel angesprochenen hundert vorziiglichsten Weistiimer der mongo- 
lischen Literatur auf Vorlagen beruhen, und dementsprechend die im Band 
von 1959 enthaltenen hundert vorziiglichsten Weistiimer nicht als urschriftli- 
che Originale zu werten sind. 


Als Ergebnis fiir die Werktitel von mongolischen Handschrifttexten, die den 
Vermerk orosiba ~ orosibai ,jhat vorgelegen‘ auffiihren, kann man festhalten, 
dafs die gesamte Textpassage einschliefslich des finiten orosiba ~ orosibai nicht 
nur den Titel des Werkes allein wiedergibt, sondern zusatzlich darauf hin- 
weist, daf§ die jeweilige Handschrift auf einer Vorlage beruht. Des weiteren 
lat sich verschiedentlich auch die Textsorte des jeweiligen Werkes ausma- 
chen, so dafi die gesamte Textpassage, die fiir gewohnlich als Titel ausgege- 
ben wird, einiges mehr mitteilt, als nur den Titel allein. Vergleichen lat sich 
aus diesen Griinden die gesamte Textpassage eher mit einer Titelei, die ja in 
der Regel ebenfalls verschiedene, auf eine Buchausgabe bezogene Angaben 
macht. 

Kausal beziehen lassen sich diese Texte mit ,orosiba-Titelei* in erster Linie 
auf die textuelle Auseinandersetzung zwischen Schamanisus und Lamaismus 
(vgl. oben Fufsnote 10), d.h. auf die religionspolitische Auseinandersetzung 
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besonders in der siidéstlichen Mongolei!® wahrend der ersten Halfte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Fiir diese Region erwahnt Heissig verschiedentlich Fundgebiete 
volksreligidser Texte, und beziiglich der Texte des Geser Khan-Kultes stellt 
er sogar eine Fundortkarte bereit (Heissig 1966, 25). Ebenso kénnte man fiir 
die Texte mit orosiba-Titelei verfahren, und in Zusammenarbeit mit mongo- 
lischen Fachkraften sowie unter Einschlufg entsprechender Texte aus einhei- 
mischen mongolischen Museen und Archiven eine Fundortkarte erarbeiten. 
Eine solche Fundortkarte kénnte die Grundlage bilden fiir eine Verbindung der 
Fundgebiete und deren Texten mit denjenigen zeitgendssischen und teilweise 
urschriftlichen Texten und Textpassagen in mandschurischer und mongoli- 
scher Sprache, die in der ersten Halfte des 17. Jh.s. speziell auf die Lamaisierung 
der damaligen Mongolen Bezug nahmen oder damit zusammenhingen.!® 

Eine Verortung der Texte mit orosiba-Titelei, verbunden mit einem Stu- 
dium der Auseinandersetzungsphasen zwischen autochthonem mongolischen 
Schamanismus und tibetischem Lamaismus auf breiter textueller Grundlage, 
ware wohl geeignet, in die vielschichtigen und schwer zu entwirrenden Verhilt- 
nisse in der siidéstlichen Mongolei wahrend der ersten Halfte des 17. Jahrhu- 
derts etwas Licht zu bringen. Méglicherweise kénnten Erkenntnisse aus dieser 
fiir die Mongolen so tief- und weitgreifenden Umbruchszeit sich als hilfreich 
erweisen fiir die Gegenwart, in der die sogenannte Postmoderne den Mongolen 
auferlegt, sich erneut existenziell tiefstgreifenden Veranderungen zu stellen, 
die merklich an den Wurzeln ihrer Identitaét nagen. 


Quellen 


JMZD 19609: Chen, Jie-xian (fi, #25 Hg.), Jiu manzhou dang #371) Nf§ ,Altmandschu- 
rische Archive“, 10 Bande (5377 folio), Taibei (Shilin): National Palace Museum. 
Die Texte auf den 5377 Folio — neben iiberwiegend mandschurischen enthalten 
die Bande auch mongolische und chinesische Texte — umfassen die Jahre 1607— 
1632 und 1635-1637. Abgesehen von dangse-Aufzeichnungen enthalten die Bande 
auch Kopien von urschriftlichen Originaldokumenten sowie urschriftliche Origi- 
nale jeweils in Faksimile. 


15 Heutige Autonome Region Innere Mongolei (chin. W32rh BIAK Nei Menggu Zizhiqu; 


mong. 6bdr mongyol-un dbertegen jasaqu oron). 
16 Reichhaltiges Faksimile-Textmaterial u.a. hierzu liegt vor in JMZD, MDEE, MMAD, 
MYBD, NGSYD, vgl. unten unter Quellen. 
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MDEE: Cimeddorji et al. (Hsgg.) Cing ulus-un dotoyadu narin bitig-iin yamun-u Mon- 
gyol dangsa ebkemel-iin emkidkel ,Sammlung kompilierter mongolischer Aufzeich- 
nungen des Hofes fiir vertrauliche Schreiben des Qing Staates“, Obér mongyol-un 
arad-un keblel-iin goriy-a 2003, 7 Bande, Faksimiles von 1067 kompilierten mongoli- 
schen Textkopien umfassend die Jahre 1636-1638, 1640-1660, 1662-1667, 1669-1670. 
Wo sich die Originale befinden ist unbekannt. 

MMAD: Oyunbilig B[orjigidai], Wu Y[uanfeng] und Buyandelger J[iyacidai] (Hsgg.), 
Daicing giiriin-ii ekin iiy-e-yin yadayadu mongyol-un téré-yi jasaqu yabudal-un ya- 
mun-u manju mongyol ayiladyal-un debteriiiid ,Mandschurische und mongolische 
Throneingaben des Lifan yuan aus der Anfangszeit des Grof§en Qing Staates“, chin. 


SS HAE eS SCAN at BSE Qing qiangi li fan yuan man meng wen ti ben 
huibian mulu, 24 Bande, Obér mongyol-un arad-un keblel-iin goriy-a 2010. 1329 


Kopien mandschurischer und mongolischer Dokumente aus den Jahren 1653-1795. 
Die Originale der Dokumente existieren nicht mehr. 

MYBD: Erdenijab-un Li Bouwen (chin. Li, Baowen 2, (32) (Hsg.), Arban doloduyar 
jJayun-u emiin-e qayas-tu golboydaqu mongyol iisiig-tin bicig debter ,Buch mit Schrift- 


stiicken in mongolischer Schrift, die verbunden sind mit der ersten Halfte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts‘, Ober monyol-un bayaéud keiiked-iin keblel-iin goriy-a. Hergestellt in 


Beijing bei ,Datong-Elektronik fiir Fremdsprachen“ (Tong xian dianzi waiwan #1 


HF43C), 1997. Die Seiten 1-216 enthalten 91 undatierte mongolische Schriftstiicke 
aus der Zeit des Secen Qayan (= Hongtaiji, reg. 1626-1636) in Faksimile, jeweils auch 
mit Text- und Inhaltsbeschreibung nebst Texttransliteration sowie Namen- und 
Wortindizes. 50 weitere qingzeitliche Faksimiletexte aus dem Lifan yuan, datiert 
1639-1645, fiihren die Seiten 217-412 auf, ebenfalls mit Text- und Inhaltsbeschrei- 
bung nebst Texttransliteration und Namen- sowie Wortindizes. Die 141 Originaltexte 
werden aufbewahrt in den Ersten Historischen Archiven Chinas zu Peking. 

NGSYD: Neiguoshiyuandang AE Et. Early Manchu Archives of the Qing Historio- 
graphy Academy. The Seventh Year of Tiancong, 1633/34, Translated and Annotated 
by KANDA Nobuo, HOSOYA Yoshio, NAKAMI Tatsuo, MATSUMURA Jun, KATO 
Naoto, YANAGISAWA Akira, Tokyo: Seminar on Manchu History, The Toyo Bunko, 
2003. Die Seiten 264-390 enthalten die Textfaksimiles, auf denen die Transkription 


sowie die japanische interlineare Ubersetzung der Seiten 1-196 beruhen. 
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CHAPTER 23 


The Last-Words of Xiao Chala Xianggong in Khitan 
Script 


Wu Yingzhe 


The main task of the Khitan study is the interpretation of the scripts, which 
involves a comprehensive study on the form, pronunciation and meaning of 
the Khitan scripts. The interpretation of the Khitan native words is recognized 
as a difficult task in academic circles. Recently, with the emergence of fresh 
materials, work in this area has also made significant progress. This paper 
intends to interpret the ‘last words’ of the tomb owner, Xiao Chala Xianggong 
Hig Ex Hl] 49 ZS, which appear in Line n1 to12 of newly found Epitaph of Xiao Chala 
Xianggong (hereinafter referred as Chala), and the author hopes his study will 
supplement previous studies. 


I On Epitaph of Xiao Chala Xianggong in Khitan Small Script 


The Khitan version of Chala is made up of 27 lines with about 800 characters. 
According to the current interpretation, the date when the epitaph was carved 
is recognized as the 3rd year of the Tianqing X= period [13] during the reign 
of Emperor Tianzuo *¢¢ of the Liao Dynasty. The author was Yelii Gu 9 (#2 
and the calligrapher who wrote in red ink was Pengzu #7¢H(?),! the youngest 


son of the tomb owner. The tomb owner Chala’s courtesy name was Baisaben 
fe tWAX(?) and his Chinese name Xiao Min gH, the descendant of Xiao Aguzhi 
wg bo] tt 2. His father is Xiao Taishan #4 ALL, whose epitaph has already been 
unearthed. The contents of Chala are complementary to both the Epitaph of 
Xiao Taishan and Princess Yongqing # KUNE SZ Fees and the Epitaph of 
General Xianwu (Xiao Jushi) AUEGRFEE Se aE( REE) and have great value in 
studying the Xiao family of the Liao Dynasty. 


1 The pronunciation of the name can be reconstructed from the text, however, as there is no 
corresponding onomastic data in the Liaoshi, the question mark means that the Chinese 
characters here are speculated. 
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The Chinese version of Chala is made up of 35 lines with over 1460 charac- 


— 


ters, the author was Yang Qiuwen #7 


3, and the calligrapher who wrote in red 


ink was Tian Ji H4#%. Notably, a large number of records on historical activities 


of Xiao family, names of mountains and rivers, which have great significance 
in interpretation of the Khitan scripts and the study on Khitan Liao history 
appeared in the epigraph, like Lanling Mountain [#{/L| and Yangchang River 
==fg 4]. Although several names of the tomb owner are mentioned, the author 


called him Xianggong #4 \ in the epigraph. Therefore, the epitaph is named 
Epitaph of Xiao Chala Xianggong in this paper. 

The time and place of discovery, as well as the current location of this 
epitaph are unknown. Mr. Liu Fengzhu has described how Mr. Guo Yuhai from 
the Palace Museum offered him a rubbing of the epitaph for identification, 
further study, and publication in June 2014. The epitaph was carved on both 
sides, with Chinese on one side and Khitan on the other side; the inscription 
had been split into two. The epitaph is made from gray sandstone and is 
96cm in height, 100 cm in width, and 13cm in thickness. Khitan and Chinese 
transcriptions of the epitaph were published by Mr. Liu Fengzhu at the Second 
International Conference on Khitan Studies in August 2014.2 In the Journal of 
Chifeng College 2015, no. 1,° besides giving an interpretation of the content of 
the epitaph, Mr. Liu also published complete pictures of the epitaph, which has 
offered great assistance to the present study. 


II The Last Words of Xiao Chala Xianggong 
In Line 14 to 16 of the Chinese version, there are following details: 


In Tianqing 3 [113], at the end of spring and the beginning of summer, 
he often said to the others, “One of my daughters has become imperial 
concubine, and two of my nephews have taken princesses as wives and 
become Fangshuai 7yfil) [a third-ranked general]. I have been blessed to 
the utmost. I must depart.’ Waiting for the winter, he was going to depart 
for the palace to meet the Emperor with a memorial to the throne. Soon, 
on 6 August that autumn, he died without any illness at his place of office, 
at the age of 61. 


2 Liu 2014. 
3 Liu 2015 pp. 6-11. 
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RSF: GRRE SAAS: “Sure: MEME & 
RAT LL PERI > RR BNREBE RE 
UE ADI: » SARE» DURLZEEK/ AN ELRRASINGRT REA THE 


— 6 


The words above in quotation marks were said by the tomb owner while he 


was alive, and are called “last words” in this paper. According to the author's 


observation, this record is almost consistent with Line 11 to 13 of the Khitan 


version. Referring to the Chinese content, the meaning of some relevant Khitan 


words will be interpreted in what follows. 


RERRFERA AH KR Ak FE MRA 

AE iF. He = AS 

Tian qing 3 year spring summer time the others (to) 
KBKHK BABZBRZ 

= xi 

often said 


In spring and summer Tianqing 3, (he) often said to the others. 


RRA GE HA kK ELRFBK 
a a. aC eae 
My one daughter imperial concubine became 


One of my daughters became the imperial concubine. 


AHKwK ABH FE AKKZAKH AFR 
RH BF = BOE fej 
Brothers’ children two princesses took as wife 


Two of my nephews took princesses as wives. 


BS HHFRHE AK LAK AS ARK RAK 
Hy ie aK HH? 8? RE? 
Body got up third-ranked military? General? 
Being tertiary military general 

EA AK GR KAA AK 

AK *i ‘a = 

My blessing extreme achieved 


I have been blessed to the utmost. 
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HB FK b LA 

Re KY 

Not depart not allow 

It is not allowed that I should not depart. 


RF RHERAKH AK AA SaeeA 

& Bis fE ee 

Winter palace in memorial to the throne submit 

[He] went to the winter palace to submit a memorial to the throne 


fERW MRK HAD HPL FR REK 


Aw fl u B fR 
Emperor (with) face to face meet go wait 


Waiting to go to meet the Emperor face to face 


AR KARA 


Soon 


a + BAR EX BKR FEH SH KiLR HRY 
wx FH RK JA AR A fe YGF a 
That year autumn August 5th(on) illness no office place died 


In the autumn of that year, on August 5, (he) died without any illness at 
(his) place of office. 


SRA BE HFK 
hm Wr 


Age sixty one at 


At the age of sixty one 


The interpretation of the Khitan word in the square mark is either newly 
deciphered or further confirmed. 


(1) ZRAHR BH BRA mean often say’: 


The former % # # % is a frequently used word which has appeared 30 times 
in existing materials. Its meaning may relate to ‘often’ or ‘always’. The latter 
£ AZ 42% means ‘say, tell, talk’. In Line 34 to 35 of Epitaph of Yelii Xiangwen, 
there are following records. 
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RRA RR RA VAR AA eA 


ul 


I 


The Book says 


lL WK BA BRR KURA BAHERK TAR 


De ix «=O af ETRE 
Man born hundred age at said seventy at 
KR «th KS 

a Ai ae 


the one rare said 
In the book (the title is unknown), it is said that people rarely live to 


seventy. 


According to the previous studies, the sentence between #4 and X X is a 
quotation “\4E Ape > c+ Ffi” (a man seldom lives to be seventy years 
old).4 The words before # 4 represent the name of the book (or the title of 
the article), which is not yet known. The interpretation of it is as above. 


(2) # #2 means ‘to take princess as wife’ 


This word might have the same root as & K and A “* & which mean ‘to take 
a princess as wife’. According to the record in Chala in Chinese, it reads: “His 
eldest son named Chuoli served concurrently as shizhong [attendant], married 
the daughter of Emperor Shizong, the Princess Supreme of Qinjin State named 
Hugudian” (RAS&HE > FEAF > inf S27 REAIARZE ERS). 
In Line 5 of Chala in Khitan, there are records as follow and their explana- 


tions: 


RR YOK RRA ARS MAK BRAK 
K fake Seth se FF ELS abit 
The eldest Liuyin Chuoli concurrently as Shizhong Fumaduwei 

[His] eldest son named Liuyin Chuoli served concurrently as shizhong 
[attendant] and fuma-duwei [commandant-escort]. 


RKKFH EEN HA WREHRKEKRK APR 


TSR aii x Bee 02 fej 
Shi zong Emperor’s daughter Hugudian princess marry 


(He) married Emperor Shizong’s daughter Pricess Hugudian. 


4 Chen 1992 p. 1698. 
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+ here has no genitive meaning, but is the third-person possessive cate- 
gory. Through the explanation, & #, ®, A X,# + & are interpreted as ‘to take 
princess as wife’ and they are verbs. 


(3) BRAH F £ + mean ‘origin, birth’: 


4 is the instrumental case of the word ® ‘body’, whose beginning graph 
means ‘body’ which has been already deciphered. Combined with # # ¥ £ #, 
BA AH -F + mean “origin, birth”. 31 16 4 has already been deciphered to 
mean ‘the third’, but the meanings of sk # X and A # are unknown up to now. 
As “Fangshuai” in the Chinese version means ‘third-ranked military chief’, the 
meaning of & # K and *# * can be interpreted as ‘rank’ and ‘military’. There- 
fore, Khitan scripts 31 1& # 2 AX A + may mean ‘the third-ranked military’. 
The scripts 46 A LAK K1LR A +# in Line 10 of Xiao Dilu His mean 
‘at the third-rank’ or ‘local official’. 2 # X and & A & have the same meaning, 
forexample, #PRIL LAR XX *R in Line 19 of Xiao Jushi #aFE-E mean ‘to 
the fifth-rank’; it is not certain what kind of official this may be. At the same 
time, AA & A#A HX may mean ‘military official’ which still need to be further 


examined. 


(4) 7X means ‘to go’: 


3 -F + +X in Line 20 of Epitaph of the Prince of Liangguo #2E\L Gk 
mean ‘to gotomeet’. # EAA MRF + in Line 31 of Epitaph of Yelti Renxian 
Ab(#2(=5¢ mean ‘Emperor c military go’. Its inflected forms are: + 2 +,7 4, 
FA FHA FR and F #AF etc., all of which mean ‘to go’ with different 
grammatical meanings. According to the pronunciation of the word ‘to go’ in 


Middle Mongolian, ~ may be tentatively reconstructed as “od”. 
(5) tL2% means ‘can’: 
Its meaning maybe confirmed by other materials, for example: 


There isasentence A tt R SILA in Line 33 of Yelii Nu Hh EW. Accord- 
ing to the previous interpretation, 4 3 tt mean ‘a man of noble character’, 


and #& - means ‘said’. When 4L & 99 is interpreted as ‘can’, the whole sentence 
maybe interpreted as ‘(He) can be said to be a man of noble character’. 

There is another sentence #A #F SKBILAV LFS in Line 35 of 
Epitaph of Yelii Renxian. The former four words mean ‘Song’, ‘Prince’, ‘absent’ 
and ‘not’ which has been interpreted by other scholars and the last word 
2 & % is an auxiliary verb shown the condition. When 34l & 9% is interpreted 
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as ‘can’, the whole sentence will be interpreted as ‘It cannot be allowed for the 
Prince of Song to not be there.’ This is a double negative sentence. % 7 X wb 
tL &¥% in Chala is also a double negative sentence which means ‘It is not 
allowed that (I) should not depart’, which can be confirmed in Chala in Chinese. 
As is well known, # was corrected in carving to read % twice in Line 13 


and Line 35 of Daozong Aice #45<%2{t, which indicates that the two words 


have similar meanings. There are two negative modal particles in The Secret 
History of Mongols: JU¢x (iilii) and Zi (ese).> The former one means ‘no, not, 
the latter one ‘no, non-, not’, from which the pronunciation of % and % are 


presumed as “es” and “ul” respectively. 
(6) BAT HFLH FAR RX means ‘to meet in person: 


The first word & 4 & means ‘to meet, face to face’. For example, in Line 23 
of Epitaph of Yelii Renxian, there is the following passage, which can be inter- 
preted as follows: 


RFR FE tb AR BHAT AK RK 


Se TER AE AA ‘AS 
VA A EB ari Hl iBl] e 


Qingning Emperor Imperial decree face to face made give 


Emperor Qingning issued him an imperial decree in person. 


The Khitan word % -F £ + is pronounced as “dgau-ul-ya-ai’, which is similar 
with the Mongolian word “dgalgox” (to meet). Combined with the context, the 
meaning of the word can be presumed as ‘to meet in person. + &¥ is the 
inflected form of the word + X meaning ‘to go’ which is mentioned above. 
The last word ® & X may be the counterpart of {& ‘to wait’. 


(7) #X means ‘be’, firstly with the meaning of a copula and secondly as a 
verb of existence: 


According to the researches of Mongolian linguists, there are a series of verbs 
with the roots of “a-” and “bu-” in the Middle Mongolian. The former one is 
with the meaning of ‘be’ (existence) and the latter one means ‘be’ (copula), 
whose derivative meanings are very rich. Those words very rarely appear in 
modern Mongolian. The word # & is pronounced as “adga’,® which may be 


5 Li 2012 pp. 40-43 
6 Ji1994. 
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cognate with those “a-” verbs of Middle Mongolian, which also means ‘be’ with 
the meaning of existence and copula. 


(8) 3t A means ‘article, book’: 


This word has already been deciphered to mean ‘letter; character, script’. By the 
usage here, it can be concluded that the word also means ‘article’ or ‘book’. In 
Mongolian, ‘character’, ‘book’ and ‘article’ are all pronounced as “bitfig’, from 
which the pronunciation of 3t may be presumed as “bit/”. 


(9) @@* 27 means ‘to submit’: 


For the meaning of this word, there are different interpretations as ‘to confer,” 
‘to appoint’.§ According to the interpretation of this epitaph, the exact meaning 
of the word can be concluded as ‘to submit’. 


(10) AAXANA mean ‘soon: 


ThereisHAXWA REKYAK & + in Line 12 to 13 of Epitaph of the Late 
Yeliis’. Compared with the word X 4 #3) A, the second word X 74 A is only 
short of one letter + “ou’, which has the same meaning with RAKSHA, 
means “soon”. 7 & pronounced as “ju’, which is just matched with “ju” meant 
“what” in Mongolian. 


(11) #@#H BH mean ‘no illness’: 


Through the interpretation of Langjun Xingji, previous researchers have deci- 
phered the ® 4 f in the first line to mean ‘no matter’, which corresponds with 


C= in the Chinese version. Obviously, + Ht and 4 K are words with same 
root, so it is definite that # 4 4 4 + means ‘no illness’. 


(12) X41 & means ‘at working place’: 


This word appears at the end of Line 12 of the present epitaph, of which the 
form of the third character or letter needs to be further examined. * {L means 
‘name’ which has been already interpreted. According to the context of the 
present epitaph, this word may also mean ‘place of office’. 


7 Chinggeltai et al. 1985 pp. 125. 
8 Ji 2012 pp. 397. 
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(13) #4 means ‘be’: 


This word is the past tense of ‘be’. 


Ill Conclusion 


Chala which is a bilingual inscription in Khitan and Chinese offers rich pos- 
sibilities for the decipherment of original Khitan words. Firstly, referring to 
the Chinese version and those Khitan words already deciphered, those words 
which have not been explored yet have been deciphered. Secondly, through 
this bilingual record, the root meanings and their derivations for some Khi- 
tan words can be examined. Thirdly, this record has indispensable value for 
research on Khitan syntax, especially the double negative sentence structure. 
Finally, the content of this epitaph contains a certain mysterious color, with 
some mythical elements, so it may offer some materials for the studies on prim- 
itive religion of the Khitans. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Proper Names in the Oirat Translation of “The Sutra 
of Golden Light” 


Natalia Yakhontova 


The subject for the present volume was chosen for two reasons. Firstly, this 
Sutra was one among the many studied by Prof. Kara (1960, 1968). Secondly, 
it was he who many years ago while being on an academic visit to St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad at that time) suggested the Oirat translation of the Sutra as 
the subject for the author’s PhD dissertation and generously provided a photo- 
copy of a manuscript from his collection because the one from our Institute! 
collection was full of mistakes. 

“The Sutra of Golden Light” (Suwvarnaprobhasottamasutra) is one of the main 
works of Mahayana Buddhism. It was composed in Sanskrit and later trans- 
lated into many languages accompanying the advent of Buddhism to different 
regions.” Three versions (long, medium and short) of this Sutra are included 
in the Tibetan and Mongolian canon numbering 31, 29 and 21 chapters respec- 
tively. The long one was translated into Tibetan from Chinese, and two oth- 
ers were translated from Sanskrit. All three were translated into Mongolian 
from Tibetan. The Mongolian ones are usually referred to as Nos 176, 177, 178 
in Ligeti’s catalogue (1942: 55-56). Outside the canon only the medium ver- 
sion was duplicated in separate xylographs and manuscripts both in Tibetan 
and Mongolian. Separate texts of the short version are extremely rare.? The 
short version does not have a colophon so the names of those who translated 
it in Tibetan and Mongolian are unknown. However, it was the short version 
that was translated from Tibetan into Oirat by the famous Oirat clergyman and 
philologist Zaya-pandita Namkhaijamtso (1599-1662) who was a prolific trans- 
lator of many texts into the Oirat language using his own “todo biciq” script. 
The manuscript copies of his translation of the “Sutra of Golden Light” are 


1 The present name of the Institute is the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy 
of Sciences (IOM RAS). At the time of Prof. Kara’s visit it was the Leningrad Branch of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

2 Studies on different translations of the Sutra were discussed at a philological conference in 
Beijing and published in 2006 (Zhongguo 2006). 

3 The only text known to the author is a Mongolian xylograph (Caspr 2001, No 2450). 
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preserved in different collections. E. Haenish published a transliteration of an 
Oirat “Altan gerel” manuscript from Copenhagen (1929). There are translations 
of the short version of the Sutra into modern languages: in English from San- 
skrit (Emmerick 1970), in Russian from Tibetan (Kyrapuuyc 2013) and Kalmyk 
from Oirat (Bagmaes).* 

The task of the paper was to make a list of all proper names from the Sutra 
text in Oirat and supply them with their equivalents in Tibetan, Mongolian 
and Sanskrit, to compare the Oirat translations with their Mongolian ones, 
to show how they are incorporated in the text and thus to demonstrate Zaya- 
pandita’s method of translating of this very important component of the Sutra. 
The names are considered mostly from a textological but not from buddholog- 
ical point of view. The main texts used here are: in Oirat—a photocopy of a 
manuscript from Prof. Kara’s collection, in Mongolian—a text from Ganjur,> in 
Tibetan—a text from Derge edition of the canon available at the TBRC.® San- 
skrit names were taken from the English translation (Emmerick 1970) where all 
of them are written in transliteration. 

The total number of proper names in the Sutra text is more than 150. Accord- 
ing to their referents they can be classified as personal names both human and 
divine (buddhas, bodhisattvas, yakshas, goddesses, kings and kings’ sons, etc.) 
and geographical names (worlds, mountains, rivers, etc.). Some of the names 
are well-known from other texts, while others are found only in the Sutra. Some 
geographical names correspond to real objects (e.g. the river Ganges). Some 
names are used only in one chapter, while others are scattered all over the text. 
The presence of a name ina chapter depends on its contents. There is one chap- 
ter, Chapter 6 (“Emptiness”), with no proper names at all, while on the contrary 
there are several chapters that have a name in the title. Some characters, espe- 
cially Shakyamuni and Indra, are called by their epithets more often than by 
their names. This way of naming a referent is equal to calling him by name but 
such cases are beyond the subject of this paper. 


4 This can hardly be called a real publication, because there is no date-line. The book, made in 
pothi-style, includes a Tibetan text and two translations: a Russian one from the Tibetan by 
A. Kugyavichus and a Modern Kalmyk one from Oirat by Andrei Badmaev. It was issued by 
Orgakinskiy Khurul Bogdo Dalai-Lamin Rashi Lunpo in Elista. 

5 Amanuscript Ganjur from St. Petersburg State University collection (KacbaHeHKo 1993). 

6 When there was a need to clarify really puzzling translations some other texts were used: 
an Oirat xylograph (Mingyad 2013), a text from Beijing edition of the Tibetan canon in the 
collection of IOM RAS (call number Tib. 1/15), and a Tibetan text of the medium version 
from Derge edition of the canon. 
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Chapters are organized in different ways, two of them are jataka-stories, 
where persons take part in the plot, communicate and act, but in most chapters 
at the beginning a question on some sacred matter is asked and then the answer 
is given. If answers are rendered in verse shorter names are used. Respectively 
in the beginning of a chapter a name is supplied with a full title while in the 
verses the title is either abridged or omitted. An important feature of some 
proper names is their relation to the subject of a certain chapter. A good 
example is Ch. 17 which is a jataka-story about saving fish deprived of water. 
Those who participate in saving have names with a component “water”. In 
two other chapters names having words “gold” (Ch. 5) and “great” (Ch. 18) are 
connected with the subject of corresponding chapters. 

Since three translations from Sanskrit follow the original neatly enough 
to identify names in them the task of distinguishing the proper names in 
the Oirat text seems not to cause difficulties even though they did not use 
capital letters as a special marking we have in modern orthography.’ All three 
translations have means to mark proper names. The main is to provide a name 
with words “by name’, which is applied rather regularly especially when aname 
is mentioned for the first time. Another way which is applied less often is to add 
a classifying noun such as “a great goddess’, “a king’s son’, “a mountain’, etc. Still 
some names in the Oirat translation merge with the text and cannot be easily 
identified as such. The main reason for that is following the Tibetan word order 
and absence of the marking “by name’. 

The Oirat translation of the Sutra is a typical specimen of Zaya-pandita’s 
method of translating the key point of which is to follow the Tibetan original 
as closely as possible.® So translation of proper names is logical since they are 
translated in the Tibetan text from Sanskrit. Still there are a few names which 
are not translated from Tibetan but are transliterated, their full list is: mavizusri, 
samanda bhadra, zambudib, ananda, maidari, siimer, esiirii. They reproduce 


7 However, the translations of the Sutra into modern languages do not fully coincide in capital- 
izing proper names according to their rules. One reason is the translators’ attitude to the text. 
The Russian and Kalmyk translations are aimed at Buddhist devotees and use capitals not 
only to label proper names but to show respect to Buddhist personages (first of all epithets 
of Shakyamuni and other buddhas are written with capitals) and notions such as dharma or 
bodhi. Another reason is an individual translator’s understanding and attitude to some char- 
acters e.g. Mara is written as rus. Mapa (with capital) but kalm. wymnc (without capital). In 
the latter case the significance of the evil spirit is lowered. 

8 Acomparison between two translations of one text showing some details of his method was 
made by A. Tsendina (Hleuquua 2001). 
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their Sanskrit original? in the Oirat text in spite of their translation in the 
Tibetan, which shows that they had been fully adopted into Oirat by the time of 
the translation. Except these names all others, i.e. the overwhelming majority 
of proper names, are translated from Tibetan. 

The Mongolian translation shows quite the opposite: the number of translit- 
erated names exceeds the number of translated. Their spelling is sometimes 
corrupted to such extent that original is hardly recognizable." Diacritic signs 
are scarce and hardly any galic letters are used. Only long names consisting of 
more than two components are translated. 

The way Oirat proper names are incorporated in the text, the presence of 
classifying nouns and their position, the titles which accompany many of the 
characters mostly follow the Tibetan model. In the Mongolian translation the 
names are more often provided with classifying words and they, as well as titles, 
are placed according to the pattern of the Mongolian language. 

As a result of a careful translation from Tibetan some inaccuracies or ques- 
tionable translations present in the Tibetan text were repeated in the Oirat one 
(see Nos 39.5-1,7; 39-6.4,15,17). Several mistakes were made by the Oirat transla- 
tor himself (see Nos 2.2; 39.6.1; 39.8.3; 39.9.5; 60) most of which were corrected 
in the Oirat xylograph. One may assume that the Oirat text was carefully revised 
before printing. 

In spite of trying to follow the Tibetan text the Oirat translator was human 
and three names he translated in different ways without any ground for that 
change in the Tibetan (see Nos 15; 25.11; 56). 

The translation method of Zaya-pandita is, when compared with one ap- 
plied by the unknown Mongolian translator, more informative in rendering 
proper names. The names in the Sutra are “talking” names. For a reader who is 
not educated enough to see the meaning of, for example, skr. chagala-pada its 
translation “goat's foot” is the information which helps to imagine the referent 
behind the name. This is to say nothing about groups of names connected with 
the subject of some chapters." 


9 Oir. esiirii ‘Brahma’ is a Sanskrit word borrowed via Uighur. 

10 Inthe examples on the list of names for those letters which can be read in two ways (k/g, 
t/d, o/u, etc.) the variant closer to Sanskrit was chosen. Names found in different places 
can be spelled in slightly different ways (e.g. mong. raajagriq-a/rajagraq-a/rajagiraq-a, 
esrti-a/esriin). Only one variant is used in examples below. Letters / and ¢ are confused 
frequently not only in the middle of many words (which is common to other texts) but in 
their beginning as well, so mong. jambudiib is regularly spelled here as cambudiib. 

11 __It is worth mentioning that in the Russian translation of the Tibetan text most names are 
given in their Sanskrit form thus not supplying such information. 
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The list of proper names below is organized according to the following 
system. 

The order of the names on the list follows the order of their appearance in 
the text. Numbers of all chapters where the name is used are indicated. 

Capital letters are used only in the English translations. 

In the chain of names, the first is the Oirat name, then Tibetan is placed 
because their relations with each other are closer than with Mongolian. The 
last is the Sanskrit original. Compound Sanskrit names are divided into parts 
to simplify tracing their translation in the chain. The English translation is 
literal and the words for it are chosen so that their meaning could match as 
many names in the chain as possible, instead of aiming to make the translation 
literary. 

The referent and the words which accompany the name are given and their 
position regarding the name is specified as well as some extra information 
concerning the situation where a name is used. 


1. Oir. xajir coqco “Mass of vultures’, tib. bya rgod phung bo id., mong. gatarigud, 
skr. grdhra-kuta ‘Gridhakuta’ (lit. ‘vulture peak’). The name of a mountain, a 
place where the Buddha Shakyamuni meditated. (Chs. 1, 3). A “peak” from the 
Sanskrit name became a “mass” in the Tibetan and Oirat translations because 
of skr. kuta ‘peak’, ‘heap’, ‘mass’. Only in the Mongolian translation is the word 
“mountain” (mong. ayula) added. 


2. The names of buddhas of four directions are mentioned in three chapters 
(Chs. 1, 2, 10). They give their blessings (Ch. 1) or appear in four directions 
(Ch. 2), they are named at the end of the list to be paid homage to and 
remembered (Ch. 10). In this list they are called tathagatas. In Ch. 10 the names 
are followed by words “by name” (oir. kemekii, tib. ces bya ba, mong. neretii).!2 
Only in Ch. 2 in the Mongolian translation is the word “buddha” (mong. burgan) 
added after the name. They are mentioned as a group without individual names 
in Ch. 14. 


2.1. Oir. tilti alzag¢ci ‘Not tired’, tib. mi ’khrugs pa ‘Imperturbable’, mong. agsobi, 
skr. a-ksobhya ‘Akshobya’ (lit. ‘imperturbable’). The name of a buddha who 
appears from the east. (Chs. 1, 2, 10, 13). This buddha is the only one of the four 
whose name is mentioned individually in Ch. 13. 


12 Further on the translations will not be given if they are the same as here. 
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2.2. Oir. erdeni oki ‘Precious top’, tib. rin chen tog id., mong. ratnaketu, sky. ratna- 
ketu ‘Ratnaketu’ (lit. ‘precious top’). The name of a buddha who appears from 
the south. (Chs. 1, 2, 10). (Cf. No 32.9). 


2.3. Oir. caglasi tigei gerel-tii ‘Possessing immeasurable light’, tib. od dpag med 
‘Immeasurable light’, mong. amindau-a, skr. amita-bha ‘Amitabha (lit. ‘immea- 
surable light’). The name of a buddha who appears from the west. (Chs. 1, 10). 
In all translations in Chs. 2, 10 his name in this group is substituted by Ami- 
tayus (oir. caqlasi tigei nasutu ‘Possessing immeasurable age’, tib. tshe dpag med 
‘Immeasurable age’, mong. amita ayusi, skr. amitayus ‘Amitayus’). Only in the 
Oirat translation in Ch.10 his name was translated as “Possessing immeasurable 
light” while the Oirat xylograph text (f 6g9a)!% has “Possessing immeasurable 
age’. So the variant in the Oirat manuscript in Ch. 10 is incorrect. 


2.4. Oir. kenggergeyin doun ‘Drum voice’, tib. rnga sgra id., mong. dundubisuvari, 
sky. dundubhisvara ‘Dundubhisvara’ (lit. ‘drum voice’). (Chs. 1, 2,10). The name 
of a buddha who appears from the north. 


3. Oir. egesigtii ‘Possessing melody’, tib. dbyangs can id., mong. sarasvati, sky. 
sarasvati ‘Sarasvati’ (lit. ‘she possessing eloquence’). (Chs. 1, 7, 8, 12, 14, 21). The 
Ch. 8 is titled “Sarasvati” (oir. egesiqtii, tib. dbyangs can, mong. sarasvati) and 
she is mentioned several times there. The name Sarasvati is often accompanied 
by the words “great goddess” (oir. yeke okin tenggeri, tib. ha mo chen po, mong. 
yeke Gkin tngri) which always precede her name in the Tibetan and Oirat trans- 
lations, while in Mongolian both options are possible. By this full title Sarasvati 
is always named in Chs.1, 7, 21 where she is mentioned among other respected 
persons while in Ch. 8 her title is often abridged to just “goddess Sarasvati” 
in some situations. On the other hand, Kaundiniya addresses her only by her 
title—“great goddess” and to name the addressee in his praise pronounced 
in her honour he says “[the one] called Sarasvati / (possessing melody)” (oir. 
egesiqtti kemékii, tib. dbyangs can zhes bya, mong. sarasvati kemegdekii). In 
Ch. 12 she is the last among four who are paid homage to (for others see Nos 10, 
28,29) In Ch. 14 in verses Sarasvati is mentioned twice only by her name among 
many other protectors. 


13. Whenreferring to the Oirat xylograph text of the Sutra the folia from the facsimile is given. 
See (Mingyad 2013: 215-345). 
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4. Oir. nairanzana ‘Nairanjana, tib. nai ra dzatnya id., mong. nayiranjan id., 
sky. nairanjana id. (Ch. 1). The name of the river where a goddess resides. 
There is neither a name nor even the word “goddess” in Sanskrit though it is 
implied by the context as is shown in the English translation: (the goddess) 
who dwells in the (river) Nairafijana (Emmeric 1970: 2). All translations (oir. 
nairanzanadu orosiqson ‘dwelled in Nairanjana,, tib. nai ra nya+dza nar gnas 
pa ‘one who is located in Nayiranjana’,, mong. nayiranjan-i|=u] oron-dur ayci 
‘one who is located in Nayiranjana area’) follow Sanskrit and don't have the 
word “goddess”. As a result in the Oirat and Mongolian translations this line 
can be read as acontinuation of the previous, e.g. oir. egesiqtii yeke okin tenggeri 
nairanzanadu orosiqson ‘great goddess Sarasvati [who] dwelled in Nairanjana’ 
In the Tibetan text after the name of Sarasvati there is a conjunction “and” 
(tib. dang) to separate words related to these two goddesses. In the Oirat 
and Mongolian texts the conjunction wasn’t translated, which shows that this 
line was understood and rendered as information about the dwelling place of 
Sarasvati. 


5. Oir. bulagci eke ‘Robber mother’, tib. ‘phrog ma id., mong. garini, sky. hariti 
‘Hariti’. (Chs. 1, 7, 14). The name of a goddess. In Ch. 1 her name is among 
goddesses’ and gods’ ones while further on (Ch. 7 and especially Ch. 14) she 
is mentioned among yakshas. The Oirat translation of this name repeats the 
Tibetan one based on the meaning of skr. harita ‘robber’. This goddess’s status 
is specified by “mother of bhutas” (oir. bhudtyin okin xatuqtai (Ch.1) | bhudiyin 
xatuqtai (Ch. 14), tib. ‘syung po’ima mo, mong. budinar-un eke). In Ch. 7 Hariti is 
accompanied by her 500 son’s retinue (oir. tabun zoun kébéiini nékédtdi, tib. bu 
lnga brgya’ ‘khor dang ldan pa, mong. tabun jayun kobegiid nékiid-liige nigen-e) 
or her sons in Ch. 14 (oir. tabun zoun kébéiin-lugé selte, tib. Inga brgya’i bu dang 
bcas pa, mong. tabun jayun [kdbegiid|-liige nigen-e). 


6. Oir. batu ‘Firm’, tib. brtan ma id., mong. vasundari, sky. drdha ‘Dridha’ (lit. 
‘firm-she’). (Chs. 1, 7, 10). The name of a goddess. The Mongolian translation 
gives transliteration of another name for the earth goddess: sky. vasu-dhara 
‘Vasudhara’ (lit. ‘she holding treasures’). She has a title “an earth goddess” (oir. 
yazariyin okin tenggeri, tib. sa yi ha mo, mong. yajar-un 6kin tngri) which in 
the Oirat translation follows the name, in Tibetan and Mongolian precedes it. 
In Ch. 7 in all translations she has a title of “a great goddess” as well as others 
(Sarasvati, Shri). Ch. 10 is devoted to her and the name of the chapter is her 
title: oir. yazariyin okin tenggeri, mong. yajar-un 6kin tngri, but in Tibetan it 
includes her name as well: tib. sat ha mo brtan ma. The goddess’s name is 
slightly changed in the Oirat translation in this chapter and the title precedes 
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the name: oir. yazariyin okin tenggeri batu eke ‘earth goddess—a firm mother’ 
and this variant is used throughout the chapter. When addressed she is called 
by her title only. 


7. Oir. esiirti Brahma’, tib. tshangs pa id., mong. esriin id., sky. brahma id. (Chs. 
1, 4, 7) 12, 13, 14, 19, 21). In most places (Chs. 1, 7, 12, 13, 14) his name is combined 
with the word “ruler”: oir. esiiriini erketii ‘Brahma ruler’ (lit. ‘Brahma powerful), 
tib. tshangs pai dbang id., mong. esriin erketii id. In Ch. 12 Brahma is a key 
figure who explains divinity of human kings. Only once in Ch. 2 he is called 
just Brahma on a list of those who can’t understand the limit of Shakyamuni’s 
life. Brahma’s voice (oir. esiiriini egesiq, tib. thangs pa’i dbyangs, mong. esriin 
dayu) is a supreme kind of voice and the Buddha's voice is compared to it in 
Chs. 4, 19, 21. 


8. Oir. xani xarsi ‘King’s palace’, tib. rgyal poi khab id., mong. rajagraha balyasun 
‘Rajagriha city’, skr. raja-grha ‘Rajagriha’ (lit. ‘king’s city’). (Chs. 2, 3). In all 
translations the city of Rajagriha is always called “the great city” (oir. yeke 
abaxui balyad, tib. grong khyer chen po id., mong. yeke gotan id.). Such a long 
name for the word “city” avoids mixing with plenty of situations when just 
king’s palaces are mentioned (oir. xani ordu xarSi, tib. rgyal pot brang). In the 
Mongolian translation Rajagriha is called by its full name only when mentioned 
for the first time, further in the text it is shortened to mong. rajagraha balyasun 
while an ordinary king’s palace is mong. gayan-u garsi. 


g. Oir. tizesktileng oki ‘Beautiful top’, tib. mdzes pai tog id., mong. rucir-a ketu, 
skr. rucira-ketu ‘Ruchiraketw’ (lit. ‘a beautiful top’). (Chs. 2, 3, 10, 15, 20). Name of 
a bodhisattva who appears in Ch. 2 with a question about the limit of Shakya- 
muni’s life. In Ch. 3 he sees a dream and hears the verses which he retells in Ch. 4 
(without his name mentioned). Whether a coincidence or not, an adjective oir. 
lizesktileng ‘beautiful’ (the same as in his name) is used in this dream a dozen 
times as a modifier to different objects. In Ch. 20 this bodhisattva praises the 
Buddha using the word “beautiful” several times too. His name is mentioned 
among other bodhisattva’s names to remember in Ch. 10. Wherever he appears 
his name is accompanied with the word “bodhisattva” in all translations (in 
Tibetan it precedes his name, in two others it follows it). Only Oirat and Tibetan 
texts introduce him in Ch. 2 using the words “by name” (oir. kemeékii, tib. ces bya 
ba). Ruchiraketu is the name of a king from Ch. 12 (see No 34). 


10. Oir. Sakya muni ‘Shakyamuni, tib. sha kya thub ‘Shakya sage’, mong. sikamuni, 
skr. Sakya-muni ‘Shakyamuni’. (Chs. 2, 5, 7, 12, 13, 14, 18, 21). In the Sutra the 
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Buddha is much more often called by one of his epithets than by his name 
Shakyamuni. In Ch. 2 it is used regularly while asking and answering questions 
about the limit of Shakyamuni's life. In Ch. 7 it is pronounced several times by 
the Buddha himself when he instructs a king how the latter should name him. 
At the end of two stories told by the Buddha himself he says: “King Susambhava 
(see No 34) was me, Shakyamuni” (Ch. 13) and in jataka-story on the tigress he 
says: “Mahasattva (see No 67) was me, Shakyamuni” (Ch. 18).!* All other cases 
are its single uses and it is difficult to find any pattern in them. Only in the 
Mongolian translation is the word “buddha” (mong. burgan) regularly added 
after the name Shakyamuni wherever he is mentioned. In the Oirat translation 
it is used only when tib. sangs rgyas ‘buddha’ is used in Tibetan (mainly in 
Ch. 7). In Ch. 12 he is the second among four who are paid homage to (for three 
others see Nos 3, 28, 29). 


u. Oir. yangya ‘Ganges’, tib. gang ga id., mong. gangga id., skr. gariga id. (Chs. 
2, 7,14). The name of the river is used for poetical comparison and mostly 
in verses. Impossibility to count something is compared to impossibility to 
count the number of grains of sand in the river Ganges. In Ch. 2 it is the limit 
of Shakyamuni’s life, in Ch. 7 it shows the number of the Buddha-worlds, in 
Ch. 14 it denotes the profoundness of Sutra. Impossibility for flowers to grow 
in the Ganges is equal to impossibility to get Shakyamuni’s relics in Ch. 1. In all 
translations the word “river” (oir. miiren, tib. klung, mong. méren) is added after 
the name. 


12. Oir. siimer ‘Sumeru’, tib. ri rab id., mong. siimir / siimbiir id., sky. sumeru 
id. (Chs. 2, 4, 7, 20, 21). In the Oirat and Mongolian translations the word 
“mountain” (oir. oula, mong. ayula) is regularly added after the name though 
in Tibetan there is none. Sometimes the name is preceded by Sumeru’s title 
“king of mountains’ (oir. oulayin xan, tib. ri’i rgyal po, mong. ayulas-un qayan). 
The name of the mountain is used mostly in verses to show impossibility to 
count limit of Shakyamuni’s life (Ch. 2), to show that the Buddha's virtues are 
as endless as stones of Mt. Sumeru (Ch. 4) or they are just like Sumeru (Ch. 7) 
and he himself is like Sumeru (Ch. 21). His brilliance illuminates Mt. Sumeru’s 
mountains (Ch. 20). All the buddhas’ golden colour is compared to that of 
Sumeru (Ch. 4). When in comparison not a single mountain but a myriad of 


14 There is one more jataka-story (about fish) in Ch. 17 with the same phrase but without the 
Buddha’s name (“the merchant’s son Jalavahana was me’). For Jalavahana see No 52. 
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them is used plural is sometimes marked by oir. noyoud, tib. rnams, mong. -s 
(oir. stimer oula noyoud ‘mountains, tib. ri rab rnams, mong. siimbiir ayulas 


id.). 


13. Oir. kiitidane ‘Kaudinya’, tib. kau D+Ni nya id., mong. kaudiny-a id., sky. 
kaundinya id. (Chs. 2, 8). A brahman whose name is always preceded by his 
title “the teacher and expounder Kaundinya brahman” (oir. suryaliyin baqsi 
esi tizttiiliigcéi biraman kiiiidane kemékii, tib. slob dpon lung ston pa bram ze 
kau D+Ni nya zhes bya ba, mong. vivagirid éggiigci baysi kaudini-a neretii 
biraman) appears in Ch. 2 to ask the Buddha for a boon (a relic) and the 
second time in Ch. 8 to praise Sarasvati. When his name is mentioned for the 
first time the words “by name” introduce it. When addressed he is called just 
“brahman’”. His title “expounder’” implies “[one who] explains the prophecy [of 
enlightenment)” (oir. esi tiziiiiliiqci, tib. lung ston pa, mong. vivagirid dggiigct) 
and a special Ch. 15 is called “The prophecy concerning the ten thousand 
divine sons” (oir. arban mingyan tenggeriyin kébétin-dii esi tiziiiiliiqsen, tib. thai 
bus tong phrag bcu lung bstan pa, mong. arban mingyan tngri-yin kébiin-diir 
vivagirid 6ggtigsen). This prophecy to enlightenment is granted (oir. bodhi-du 
esi tiztiiilbei, tib. byang chub tu lung bston, mong. bodhi qutuy vivagirid dgbei) by 
the Buddha to divine sons in this chapter. 


14. Oir. raxula bariqsan ‘Holding Rahula’, tib. sgra gcan zin id., mong. raquli, sky. 
rahula ‘Rahula’ (Ch. 2). The name of the Buddha’s son is used to be compared 
with the Buddha’s taking care of all living beings. (Cf. No 61). 


15. Oir. xamugq amitan tizekiile talxu ‘Pleasant when all living beings look [at 
him], tib. ‘jig rten thams cad kyis mthong na dga’ ‘Pleasant when all worlds 
look [at him], mong. gamuy amitan-i tijebesii bayasqulang-tu ‘Pleasant when 
all living beings look [at him], skr. sarva-loka-priya-darsana ‘Pleasant when 
all worlds look [at him]. (Ch. 2). The name of a young man. His name is 
accompanied by his title “a young man Lizaji” three times (oir. lizaji kétiken, tib. 
lits+tsha btgzhon nu, mong. lifavi ori). In the Oirat and Mongolian translations 
itis placed after the name, while in Tibetan it is placed before. Skr. licchavi is the 
name of a royal clan. When he is introduced for the first time there are words 
“by name” placed in between the name and the title in the Oirat and Mongolian 
translations and after the name in Tibetan (oir. NAME kemekii lizaji kéiiken, 
tib. li ts+tsha bt gzhon nu NAME ba zhes bya ba, mong. NAME nere-tii lijavi 


15 Not to give the long names they are substituted by NAME here and further on. 
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ori). Though his name in Tibetan is the same all three times the Oirat and 
Mongolian translations differ a bit: oir. xamug yirtiinctiner ... (two times) and 
mong. gamuy yirtincti dakin-a ... (once) to translate tib. jig rten thams cad ... In 
the dialogues with Kaundinya he is addressed just “Young man Litsavi” which 
favours of considering Litsavi a proper name too. 


16. Oir. rahula ‘Rahu’!* tib. sgra gcan id., mong. raquda id., sky. rahu id. (Chs. 
2, 14, 18). The name of a planet in the Indian mythology which causes solar 
eclipses. The name is used in verses in comparison. In Ch. 14 the Oirat spelling 
of the name is without using the galic letter “h” (oir. raxula). The Mongolian 
text in Ch. 14 gives a different version as well (mong. raqu). Probably it is not an 
accidental difference: Rahu in Chs. 2, 18 is a devourer of Sun, while in Ch. 14 it 
is a naga-chief. 


17. Oir. kiijtyin iiniir anggilxui ‘Smelling of incense scent’, tib. spos kyi dang 
ldan pa ‘Possessing incense’, mong. kiiji iiniir-tii ganda manda ‘Possessing in- 
cense Ganda manda’, skr. gandha-madana ‘Gandhamandana (lit. ‘intoxicating 
with fragrance’. (Ch. 2). According to the Buddhist cosmology it is the name 
of a mountain to the east of Meru with fragrant forests. In all translations the 
word “mountain” (oir. owla, tib. ri bo, mong. ayul-a) is added (in theTibetan 
translations it preceeds the name, in the Oirat and Mongolian follows it). 


18. Oir. zambudib Jambudvipa’ tib. ‘dzam bu’ gling id. (lit. ‘continent of Jambu’), 
mong. Cambudiib, sky. jambu-dvipa ‘Jambudvipa’ (Chs. 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
17). According to the Buddhist cosmology it is the name of the continent. Since 
this continent is the residence of all living beings the name is very often used in 
the Sutra (more than 40 times). It is for example mentioned in Ch. 7 to promise 
that Four Great Kings (maharajas) will protect all the living beings dwelling in 
Jambudvipa. Another, more frequent reason to mention Jambudvipa is that the 
Sutra exists there and a wish is expressed for it to last there forever. The name 
“Jambudvipa” is often modified by a pronoun “here” (oir. zambudib ende, tib. 
‘dzam bu’ kling ‘dir) but in Mongolian another construction (more Mongolian 
than Tibetan) is used: mong. ene Cambudiib-tur. Using such a modifier implies 
the readers dwell in the same place as is described in the Sutra. Only in Ch. 17, 
a jataka-story about fish reborn as divine sons, it is said “there in Jambudvipa” 
(oir. tende, tib. de na), still mong. ene Ccambudiib-daki ‘in this Jambudib’. 


16 It is not to be mixed with oir. raxu ‘planet’, tib. gza’ id, mong. gray id. which denote 
troubles caused by planets and are used in the text of Sutra as well. 
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19. Oir. bodhi sayitur xuraqsan ‘[One who] gathered bodhi properly’, tib. byang 
chub yang dag par bsdus pa id., mong. bodi qutuy-i iinen-iyer quriyaysan id., sky. 
bodhi-sattva-sam-uccaya id. (Chs. 5, 15, 21). Name of a goddess. In all transla- 
tions the word “goddess” (oir. okin tenggeri, tib. ha mo, mong. 6kin tngri) is 
added before her name. Her status in the Sutra is rather high: she is addressed 
by the Buddha with the words “Noble goddess” (oir. izourtani, tib. rigs kyi, mong. 
ijjayurtan-u) in Chs. 5, 15 and that is she who praises the Buddha in the last (21st) 
chapter of the Sutra. 


20. Oir. altan yariyin erketii xan ‘Powerful king of golden hands’, tib. gser gyi lag 
pai dbang-po ‘Ruler of golden hands’, mong. erketii altan yar ‘Powerful golden 
hand’, skr. suvarna-bhuja-indra ‘Ruler with golden hands’. (Ch. 5). Name of a 
king. He appears only in one chapter and his name is introduced with the words 
“by name”. In the Oirat translation the word “by name” (oir. kemekii) is placed in 
the wrong position—after the word “king” (oir. xan), thus including the latter in 
the name (cf. mong. erketii altan yar neretii tere qayan). This king pronounced 
praises for all the tathagatas and a prayer. Describing their appearance he used 
the word “gold” several times (speaking of their limbs, tongues, etc.). In his 
prayer he calls the Sutra “supreme golden light” (oir. dedii altan gerel, tib. gser 
‘od dam pa, mong. degedii altan gerel). This abridged name for the Sutra is found 
only in this chapter (in other places its full title is given). He has two sons both 
having word “gold” in their names (see Nos 21, 22). 


21. Oir. altan yartuyin erke ‘Power of the one who possesses golden hands; tib. 
gser gyi lag pai dbang ‘Power of hands of gold’, mong. erketii altan yar ‘Powerful 
golden hand, skr. kanaka-bhuja-indra ‘Ruler with golden hands’. (Ch. 5). Name 
of a king’s first son. His father’s name (see No 20) is almost the same the 
only difference between them is the word “golden” (sky. suvarna in the father’s 
instead of skr. kanaka in the son’s). The Tibetan and Oirat translations changed 
another word, instead of “ruler (or powerful)” in the father’s name the word 
“power” is used in the son’s. The Mongolian translation of both names is the 
same. 


22. Oir. altan gerel ‘Golden light’, tib. gser gyi ‘od ‘Light of gold’, mong. altan gerel 
‘Golden light’, sky. Kanaka-prabha id. (Ch. 5). Name of a king’s second son. For 
his father’s name see No 20. The name of this son is almost the same as the 
short name of the Sutra except for a different Sanskrit word for “golden” (skr. 
suvarna in the Sutra instead of skr. kanaka in the son’s name). The Mongolian 
translation of both names is the same. 
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23. Four great kings-guardians (maharajas). (Ch. 7). This chapter is titled: oir. 
dérbén yeke xan ‘four great kings’, tib. rgyal po chen po bzhi id., mong. dérbén 
magaraaja ‘four maharajas’. They are addressed as “Four great kings” or just 
“Great kings” in the dialogues in this chapter. Still personal names of these four 
kings are mentioned in this chapter four times. Each time all four names go 
one after another forming a group of four. In other places (Ch. 14) no individual 
names of the guardians are given but the group of four guardians is mentioned. 


23.1. Oir. olo sonosogsoni kébdiin ‘Son of the “[One who] heard much”; tib. rnam 
thos kyi bu ‘Son of a “Well listening [one]”’, mong. vaiseravani, sky. vaigravana 
‘Vaishravana’ (lit. ‘son of Vishravana’). The Tibetan translation of his father’s 
name, skr. vigravana (lit. ‘great glory’), is based on skr. vi- intensifying prefix 
(tib. rnams) and sky. sravana ‘hearing’ (tib. thos ‘listen, hear’). Tib. rnams was 
translated in Oirat as olo ‘a lot’. Vaishravana is the only one from the group 
whose name is given separately in two chapters: among other protectors in 
Ch. 14 and among the listeners in Ch. 21. 


23.2. Oir. oron orcini sakiq¢ci [One who] guards the country and neighbourhood; 
tib. yul ‘khor srung ‘[One who] guards the country’, mong. dirdirasdiri, sky. 
dhrta-rastra ‘Dhritarashtra’ (lit. [one whose] kingdom is firm’). 


23.3. Oir. xutuq téréqgsdn ‘[One who] produced sanctity’, tib. phags skyes ‘Noble 
birth’, mong. virudaki, skr. virudhaka ‘Virudhaka’. The Tibetan translation of the 
name is based on skr. virtidha ‘born, arisen’. 


23.4. Oir. mou nidiitii ‘Possessing bad eyes’, tib. mig mi bzang ‘Not beautiful eyes’, 
mong, virubaysi, sky. virupaksa ‘Virupaksha’. The Tibetan translation of Sanskrit 
name is based on skr. vi-rupa ‘ugly’ (rupa ‘beautiful’) and aksa ‘eye’. 


24. Oir. erliq ‘Erlig’, tib. gshin rje ‘Yama’, mong. erglig gayan ‘Erlig-khan’, skr. yama 
‘Yama’ (Chs. 7, 14). Though in the Oirat translation there is no specification that 
it is Yama, the Lord of Death, not a subordinate erlig; the other translations 
and the context: “sufferings of the world of Yama” (oir. erligiyin yertiinctiyin 
zobolong, tib. gshin rje% jig rten gyi sdug bsngal, mong. erglig qayan-u yirtinci- 
diir-daki... jobolong) make clear who he is. The same is applied to erlig in Ch. 14 
where he is mentioned among most respectable world-protectors. There in 
Mongolian translation his name is mong. yam-a. 


25. There is a group of gods, goddesses, yakshas and nagas who come to listen 
to the Sutra together with Four Great kings (see No 23) in Ch. 7. The same 
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list appears in two places and the name order seems to be important so they 
are given under one number here. Some of the names were mentioned above 
so only the reference number is provided. All of these names are included in 
verses in Ch. 14 where they follow each other in the same order among other 
names mentioned only in Ch. 14. Still these names are usually at the beginning 
of the lists (in the first line of four). Some of them have a special chapter 
devoted to her/him (Ch. 8—Sarasvati, Ch. g9—Shri, Ch. 1o—Dridha, Ch. u— 
Samjnaya). The sequence of the chapters follows their sequence on the list. 


25.1. Oir. esiirii. (Ch. 7). (see No 7). 


25.2. Oir. xurmusta ‘Indra’, tib. brgya byin id. (lit. ‘100 sacrifices’), mong. qur- 
musta id., sky. indra ‘Indra’. (Chs. 7, 13). His name is always preceded by his 
title “the ruler of the gods” in all translations (oir. tenggerineriyin erketii, tib. 
tha rnams kyi dbang po, mong. tngri nar-iin erketii) which is often used without 
his name. (Cf. 39.4.1). 


25.3. Oir. egesigtii. (Ch. 7). (see No 3). 


25.4. Oir. cog ‘Glory’, tib. dpal id., mong. sirikini, sky. sri ‘Shri’. (Chs. 7, 14). Her 
name is omitted in the Oirat manuscript in Ch. 7 in the first list (in the Tibetan 
text as well) but not in the Oirat xylograph (f. 46v) and in the Mongolian 
translation. She is called “the great goddess” (oir. yeke okin tenggeri, tib. /ha mo 
chen mo, mong. yeke kin tngri) which is placed before her name in the Oirat 
and Tibetan translations while in Mongolian follows it. In Ch. 14 in verses Shri 
is mentioned only by her name twice among many other protectors, but still 
there is a common title “great goddesses” applying to several names including 
hers. In this chapter in Mongolian her name is coytu but not sirikini. The name 
of the same goddess in different chapters (or situations) is a bit different: oir. 
coqtu (see No 28). 


25.5. Oir. batu. (Ch. 7). (See No 6). 


25.6. Oir. sayin medeq¢i ‘Well knowing one’, tib. yang dag shes id., mong. tinen- 
iyer medegci ‘Really knowing one’, skr. sam-jnaya ‘Samjnaya’ (lit. ‘really know- 
ing’). (Chs. 7, 11, 14). The name of a yaksha chief. His name is the title of Ch. 1 
where he promises to protect dharma and the Sutra. He is a great leader of yak- 
shas (oir. xor dgtiqciyin ayimagiyin yeke noyon, tib. gnod sbyin gyi sde dpon chen 
po, mong. cidgiid-iin ayimay-un yeke noyan) according to Chs. 7, 1. In verses 
in Ch. 14 he is mentioned twice. Once he is called “Victorious army chief” (oir. 
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ilayuqsan siiriigiyin manglai, tib. rgyal pa khyu mchog, mong. ilayuy¢i siirtig-iin 
manglai) which precedes his name. In the latter case in the Mongolian trans- 
lation his name is transliterates as sanjanajani. The second time he is one of 
yaksha-chiefs and his name in Mongolian is translated. 


25.7. Oir. yeke erke Grgéjiqsén ‘[One who] expanded power’, tib. dbang phyug 
chen po Maheshvara’ (lit. ‘great powerful’), mong. makasvari, skr. maha-isvara 
‘Maheshvara’. (Chs. 7, 14). He is a divine son (oir. tenggeriyin kébdiin, tib. thai bu, 
mong. tngriyin kébegiin) in Ch. 7, but in verses in Ch. 14 it is a name of a yaksha- 
chief. In Indian mythology it is an epithet of Shiva. The Oirat name is different 
from its Mongolian translation (if it is translated): mong. yeke erketii. 


25.8. Oir. yartan ocirtu ‘Holding vajra in his hand’, tib. lag na rdo rje id., mong. 
yartayan vcir-tu id., sky. vajrapani. (Chs. 7, 14). He is a great leader of yakshas 
(oir. xor Ggiigciyin ayimagiyin yeke noyon, tib. gnod sbyin gyi sde dpon chen po, 
mong, cidgtid-iin ayimay-un yeke noyan). In Ch. 14 in verses his name appears 
twice and both times his title is just “a ruler of yakshas” (oir. yakxayin erketii, tib. 
gnod sbyin dbang, mong. yaksas-un erketii). This title in the Oirat and Tibetan 
translations goes after his name, in Mongolian it goes before. In the second 
time (still in verse) the Mongolian text provides the transliteration of his name 
(mong. vcirabani) but not translation. 


25.9. Oir. sayin mani ‘Good jewel’, tib. nor bu bzang id., mong. mani badari, skr. 
mani-bhadra Manibhadra ' (lit. ‘Good jewel’). (Chs. 7, 14). He is a great leader of 
yakshas (oir. xor dgiiqciyin ayimagiyin yeke noyon, tib. gnod sbyin gyi sde dpon 
chen po, mong. cidgiid-iin ayimay-un yeke noyan). In Ch. 14 in verses he is called 
just “ruler of yakshas” (oir. xor Ggtiqctyin erketii, tib. gnod sbyin dbang, mong. 
yaksas-un qan) which precedes his name in all translations. 


25.10. Oir. bulag¢i eke. (Ch. 7). (see No 5). 


25.11. Oir. ese biilidiigsen ‘Not warming’, tib. ma dros pa id., mong. anubadad, 
skr. an-avatapta ‘Anavatapta’ (lit. ‘not heated’). (Chs. 7, 14). This is the name of 
a naga king who is in Ch. 7 at first called a great naga king (oir. Aluyin yeke xan, 
tib. Alwi rgyal po chen po, mong. luus-un yeke qayan) and then just a naga king 
(oir. Aluyin xan, tib. klu’i dbang po, mong. luus-un gayan), which title goes before 
his name. The second variant is used in the verses in Ch. 14 and it goes before 
the name only in the Oirat and Tibetan translations. The spelling of its Oirat 
name in Ch. 14 in the first of its uses is different: ese biiridiigsen. 
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25.12. Oir. dalai ‘Ocean’, tib. rgya mtsho id., mong. sakir-a, sky. sagara ‘Sagara’ 
(lit. ‘ocean’). (Chs. 7, 14). This is the name of another naga king who is in Ch. 7 
at first called a great naga king (oir. Aluyin yeke xan, tib. klu’i rgyal po chen po, 
mong. luus-un yeke qayan) and then just a naga king (oir. kluyin xan, tib. klu’i 
dbang po, mong. luus-un qayan), which title goes before the name. The second 
variant is used in the verses in Ch. 14 and it goes before the name only in the 
Oirat translation, while in the Mongolian it followes the name. In Tibetan there 
is one title for both Anavatapta (see No 25.11) and Sagara. 


26. The names of two mountain ranges are given as a pair after the Sumeru 
mountain in Ch. 7. Both have a title equal to that of Sumeru—“king of moun- 
tains” (cf. No 12) and both are used in plural which is not marked in all transla- 
tions because they are modified by numerals. 


26.1. Oir. orcin kiiréleqsen ‘|One] surrounding neighbourhood, tib. khor yug 
‘Circular’, mong. cakiravar, sky. cakravada ‘Chakravada’ (Ch. 7). The name of a 
mountain range. 


26.2. Oir. yeke orcin kiiréleqsen ‘Great [one] surrounding neighbourhood, tib. 
khor yug chen po ‘Great circular’, mong. yeke cakiravar ‘Great Chakivar’, skr. 
maha-cakravada ‘Great Chakravada’. (Ch. 7). In the Mongolian translation half 
of the name is translated, the other half is transliterated. 


27. Oir. iayuqsan ‘Victorious’, tib. rgyal id., mong. bus, skr. pusya ‘Pushya’. (Ch. 8). 
The name of a constellation which the Moon passes (lunar zodiac). In all 
translations the word “star” (oir. odon, tib. skar ma, mong. odun) is added (in 
the Oirat and Mongolian translations it is after the name, while in Tibetan it is 
before it). 


28. Oir. coqtu ‘Glorious’, tib. dpal id., mong. sirikini, sky. sri ‘Shri’. (Chs. 9, 12, 14, 
21). It is the name of the same goddess as No 25.4. Throughout Ch. g which is 
called “great goddess Shri” (oir. coqtu yeke okin tenggeri, tib. Lua mo chen mo 
dpal, mong. yeke Gkin tngri sirikini) the goddess is called by these standard 
name and title. The only difference is in oir. yeke coqtu okin tenggeri with the 
changed word order in her title in the very first phrase of the chapter. The 
Tibetan and Mongolian texts do not show any difference and it looks like a 
copyist’s mistake in the Oirat. Still the Oirat xylograph repeats it (f. 65a). The 
standard one is used in Ch. 12 as well, there she is the third among four who 
are paid homage to (for others see Nos 3, 10, 29). However, slight changes in 
its Tibetan variant in the beginning of Ch. 14 (tib. dpal [dan tha mo) caused 
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changes both in Oirat (cogtu okin tenggeri) and Mongolian (sirikini 6kin tngri). 
In the last chapter the Oirat (but not Mongolian) variant follows the word 
order of the standard Tibetan name and title: oir. yeke okin tenggeri coqtu, 
the same word order is in the Oirat xylograph: oir. yeke okin tenggeri coq 
(f. 129b). 


29. Oir. erdem [= erdeni (f.66a) | ceceg erdem dalai beedurya kigeéd: altan oulayin 
Gnggé sayin altan-du tizeqdekiii cog ‘Precious flower, ocean of merits, colour of 
beryl and golden mountain, glory seen in beautiful gold’ tib. rin chen me tog 
yon tan rgya mtsho bai Di rya dang gser gyi ri kha dog bzang po gser du snang 
bat dpal ‘Precious flower, ocean of merits, beryl and golden mountain, beauti- 
ful appearance, glory of shining gold’, mong. erdeni ceceg-tin dalai vayiduri-a 
kiged: Gljei-tii altan ayula sayin Gnggetii altan gerel ‘Ocean of precious flow- 
ers, beryl and golden fortune mountain, golden light of good colour’, skr. rat- 
na-kusuma-guna-sagara-vaidurya-kanaka-giri-suvarna-kanicana-prabhasa-srt 

‘precious flower, ocean of merits, beryl and gold mountain gold, glory of golden 
splendor’ (Chs. g, 12). The name of a buddha. The word “buddha” (oir. burxan, 
tib. sangs rgyas, mong. burqan) is placed before the name and after the name it 
is said “by name’ in all translations. The elements from the name of the Sutra 
and goddess’s name are clearly distinguished in the buddha’s name. His name 
is repeated in a list of four who are praised in the beginning of Ch. 12 (for others 
see Nos 3, 10, 28). There in his name the word “mountain” (oir. oula) is omitted 
only in the Oirat manuscript: instead of altan oulayin Gnggé as in xylograph 
(f. 77b) altani 6nggé is written. It could have been just a mistake of a copyist 
but for the genitive case suffix in altani, which shows a deliberate connection 
between the two words. 


30. The names of the goddess Shri’s dwelling place (a palace, a grove and a 
house) are in Ch. 9 as well. 


30.1. Oir. buryasun nabcitu ‘With willow leaves’, tib. cang lo can id., mong. 
adakavandi, sky. adakavati ‘Adakavati’. (Ch. 9). The name of a palace (oir. ordu 
xarsi, tib. pho brang, mong. ordu garst). 


30.2. Oir. buyani cecegiyin gerel ‘The light of the flowers of virtue’, tib. bsod 
nams kyi me tog ‘od id., mong. buyan-u ceceg-ten kiirel [= gerel], sky. punya- 
kusuma-prabha id. (Ch. 9). The name of a grove. The name is supplied by the 
words “by name” that are applied in the Oirat and Mongolian translations in 
different ways. The former is repeating the Tibetan structure while the latter is 
free from it: oir. dedii oi NAME kemekiii ‘most excellent grove NAME by name, 
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tib. tshal dam pa NAME zhes bya ba id., mong. degedii NAME neretii Ceceglig 
‘most excellent NAME by name grove’. (Cf. No 30.3). 


30.3. Oir. [altan (f. 66b)] ilayuqsan belge ‘Golden dhvaja’, tib. gser gyi rgyal 
mtshan id., mong, altan tuy id., skr. suvarna-dhvaja id. (Ch. 9). The name of a 
house. The house is specified as “the most excellent house” (oir. dédii balyasun, 
tib. khang pa dam pa, mong. degedii linqu-a)."” The way of adding the words “by 
name” is applied here in a different way if compared to No 30.2. Neither Oirat 
nor Mongolian translations stick to the Tibetan model: oir. NAME kemekii dedii 
balyasun lit. ‘NAME by name most excellent city, tib. khang pa dam pa NAME 
zhes bya ba lit. ‘most excellent house NAME by name’, mong. degedii linqu-a 
NAME neretii garsi ‘most excellent NAME by name palace’. 


31. Oir. mayidari Maitreya’, tib. byams pa id., mong. mayidari id., sky. maitreya 
id. (Chs. 9, 14, 18). The name of a bodhisattva. In the jataka-story in Ch. 18 he 
was the first son of the king Maharatha (see Nos 64, 65). 


32. The beginning of Ch. 10 pays homage to several buddhas (2 names), tatha- 
gatas (7 names), bodhisattvas (5 names) and buddhas of four directions (for 
the latter see No 3). Only the names of boddhisattvas are supplied with the 
words “by name” in postposition. Not a few names have the words “gold” and 
“light” and one name (No 32.11) coincides with the short name of the Sutra (see 
No 20). Three names of tathagatas (Nos 32.3, 32.5, 32.6) are repeated in Ch. 15 
as the names of buddhas though with slight changes (see Nos 42, 45, 47). 


32.1. Oir. erdeni usnirtu ‘Possessing a precious head-tuft’, tib. rin chen gtsug tor 
‘Precious head-tuft’, mong. ratnasiki, skr. ratna-sikhin ‘Ratnashikin’ (lit. ‘pre- 
cious head-tuft’). (Chs. 10, 13, 16, 17). The name of a buddha. In each of Chs. 13, 
17,18 his name is connected with a certain story which begins after this buddha 
has attained complete nirvana. 


32.2. Oir. kir tigei badaraxui erdeni altan gerel gegerekiii oki ‘Top shining with 
golden [colour] of a blazing spotless jewel, tib. drima med par ’bar ba rin chen 
gser gyi od zer snang pa’ tog id., mong. kkir ligegiiy-e badarangyui erdeni-yin 
[altan]!§ gerel geyigiiliigci-yin oki id., sky. vimala-ujjvala-ratna-suvarna-bhasa- 
ketu id. (Ch. 10). The name of a buddha. 


17. The Mongolian translation has the word “lotus” (mong. lingqu-a) instead of “house”. The 
same mistake is in the Oirat xylograph (f. 59a). 
18 The word altan is missing in the Oirat xylograph as well (f. 61b). 
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32.3. Oir. zambuyin altani ilayuqsan belgetii: altan-du gegéreqci ‘Possessing 
dhvaja of jambu gold, one shining in gold’, tib. ‘zham bu gser gyi rgyal mtshan 
gser du snang ba ‘Dhvaja of jambu gold, one shining in gold’, mong. cambu 
méren-ti altan tuy altan tijegdekiii-tii ‘Dhvaja of Jambu-river gold, possessing 
a golden shining’, skr. jambu-suvarna-dhvaja-karicana-bhasa ‘Dhvaja of jambu 
gold shining in the gold’. (Ch. 10). The name of a tathagata. In the Mongolian 
translation an explanatory word “river” (mong. méren) for Sanskrit word jambu 
denotes that it is a river but not a tree. Cf. No 45 which is almost the same name 
of a buddha. 


32.4. Oir. altan-du gegerekiii ziireken ‘Heart shining in gold’, tib. gser du snang 
pai snying po id., mong. altan tijegdekiii-tii-da siriiken id., sky. suvarna-bhasa- 
garbha id. (Ch. 10). The name of a tathagata. 


32.5. Oir. zoun narani gerel gegérekii ziireken ‘Heart of shining of a hundred 
suns’ rays’, tib. nyi mai rgyat od zer snang ba‘ snying po id., mong. jayun naran- 
u gerel-iyer geyigiiltigci-yin jirtiken id., sky. suvarna-Sata-rasmi-bhasa-garbha 
‘Heart shining with a hundred golden rays’. (Ch. 10). The name of a tathagata. 
Cf. No 47 which is almost the same name of a buddha. 


32.6. Oir. altan erdeni yarxui oron kiiktir dabxurlaqsan ‘Source of golden jewels, 
umbrellas in tires’, tib. gser rin chen ’byung gans gdugs brtsegs id., mong. altan 
erdeni yarqu-yin oron siikiir!’ dabqucayuluysan id., sky. suvarna-ratna-akara- 
cchatra-kiuta id. (Chs. 10, 15, 19). The name of a tathagata. This name in Chs. 15 
and 19 has a slight difference: it has a conjunction between the first two words: 
“gold and jewels” in all translations (oir. altan kigéd erdeni, tib. gser dang rin po 
che’, mong. altan kiged erdeni). In Ch. 19 a great number of bodhisattvas praise 
this Tathagata. In Ch. 15 it is the name of a buddha. There the name is followed 
by the word “by name” (oir. kemen, tib. zhes bya ba, mong, neretii). 


32.7. Oir. altan ceceq badaraxui gereliyin oki ‘Top of light of a shining golden 
flower’, tib. gser gyime tog ’bar ba’ od zer gyi tog id., mong. altan ceceg badarang- 
yui gerel-un oki id., sky. suvarna-puspa-ujjvala-rasmi-ketu id. (Ch. 10). The name 
of a tathagata. 


32.8. Oir. yeke zula ‘Great lamp’, tib. sgron ma chen mo id., mong. yeke jula id., 
skr. maha-pradipa id. (Ch. 10). The name of a tathagata. 


19 It is sékiir in the Oirat xylograph (f. 61b). 
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32.9. Oir. erdeni ceceq [= oki (f. 68b) | ‘Precious top’, tib. rin chen tog id., mong. 
erdeni-yin oki id., sky. ratna-ketu id. (Ch. 10). The name of a tathagata. (Cf. 
No 2.2). 


32.10. Oir. iizesktileng oki (see No 8). The name of a bodhisattva. 


32.11. Oir. déedii altan gerel ‘Supreme golden light’, tib. gser od dam pa id., mong. 
degedii altan gerel-tii ‘Possessing supreme golden light’, skr. suvarna-bhasa- 
uttama ‘Supreme golden light’. (Ch. 10). The name of a bodhisattva. 


32.12. Oir. altani ziireken ‘Heart of gold’, tib. gser gyi snying id., mong. suvarn-a 
garbi, sky. suvarna-garbha ‘Golden heart’. (Ch. 10). The name of a bodhisattva. 


32.13. Oir. nasuda uyilagéi ‘Constantly crying one’, tib. rtag tu ngu id., mong. 
sadaban rucita, sky. sada-prarudita id. (Ch.10). The name of a bodhisattva. 


32.14. Oir. nomiyin xutuq ‘Dharma sanctity’, tib. chos ‘phags ‘Noble dharma; 
mong. darma udgati, skr. dharma-udgata ‘Dharmodgata’ (lit. ‘noble dharma’). 
(Ch. 10). The name of a bodhisattva. The Oirat translation not only follows the 
Tibetan word order but adds a genitive suffix to the first word to confirm the 
attribute function of the first word. 


33. Oir. Atictini erketiiyin oki ‘Top among strong rulers’, tib. stobs kyi dbang po’ 
tog id., mong. kiictin erketii-yin oki id., sky. bala-indra-ketu ‘Balendraketu’ (lit. 
‘top among strong rulers’). (Ch. 12). The name of a king—father of Ruchiraketu 
(see No 34). 


34. Oir. iizesktileng oki ‘Beautiful top’, tib. mdzes pai tog id., mong. tijeskiileng 
oki id., sky. rucira-ketu ‘Ruchiraketu’ (lit. ‘beautiful top’). (Ch. 12). The name 
of a king—son of Balendraketu (see No 33). Ruchiraketu is the name of a 
bodhisattva as well (see No g). There is a difference in rendering this name but 
only in the Mongolian translation—the bodhisattva’s name is transliterated 
and the king’s is translated. 


35. Oir. dédiiyin erketii oki ‘Top among best rulers’, tib. mchog gi dbang po’ tog 
id., mong. degedii erketii-yin oki id., sky. vara-indra-ketu ‘Varendraketu' (lit. ‘top 
among best rulers’). (Ch. 12). The name of a king, grandfather of Ruchiraketu 
(see No 34). 
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36. Oir. sayin boluqsan ‘[One who] became perfect’, tib. legs byung id., mong. 
sucadi, skr. su-sambhava ‘Susambhava’ (lit. ‘being perfect’). (Ch. 13). The name 
of a king. The title of Ch. 13 is the name of this king and the whole chapter is 
devoted to him. When his name appears in the chapter for the first time he is 
called ‘a king by name “Who became perfect” in his teaching’ (oir. tdiini Sajindu 
sayin boluqsan kemékii xan, tib. det bstan la legs byung zhes bya ba rgyal po, 
mong. tere burqan-u sasin-dur sucadi neretii yeke qayan). “He” or “that buddha” 
(in the Mongolian translation) is the buddha Ratnashikhin (see No 32.1) who by 
that moment has just passed into nirvana. Throughout the chapter he is called 
by his name only adding the word “king” 


37. Oir. ilayugsani erketii zarliq bolxuyin tula ‘For the sake of the victorious 
ruler’s words’, tib. rgyal dbang gsung phyir id., mong. ilayuysan-u jarliy-un 
tulada ‘For the sake of the words of victorious one; skr. jina-indra-ghosa ‘Words 
of a victorious ruler’. (Ch. 13). The name of a palace where the king Susambhava 
(see No 34) was sleeping. 


38. Oir. erdeni xuraqci ‘Collector of jewels’, tib. rin chen sog pa id., mong. rat- 
nasiki | ratnarasiki | ratna risi, sky. ratna-uccaya ‘Ratnoccaya’ (lit. ‘collector of 
jewels’). (Ch. 13). The name of a preacher of dharma. In the Mongolian trans- 
lation his name is mixed with that of a buddha and changes towards the end 
of the chapter. In the Oirat and Tibetan texts he is called either “preacher of 
dharma’ (oir. nom dgéiileqci, tib. chos smra), or “gelong” (oir. dgeliing | geliing, 
tib. dge slong). These titles are often combined. In the Mongolian translations 
there are more variants which not only translate the Tibetan words but appear 
where there are no corresponding words in the Tibetan text: mong. toyin / nom 
kelelegci (tib. chos smra), mong. ayay-a takimlty (tib. dge slong), mong. nomlayci 
(no tib.). They can be combined too. 


39. There is a chapter in the Sutra especially abundant in names—Ch. 14. The 
names are given in groups and some names repeat those from other chapters, 
others are mentioned twice in different places in this chapter and not a few are 
unique and not found in other places in the Sutra. 


39.1. Names of the bodhisattvas (oir. bodhi saty, tib. byang chub sems dpa’, mong. 
bodisung). 


39.1.1. Oir. samanta bhadra ‘SSamantabhadra’, tib. kun tu bzang po ‘Wholly good’, 
mong, samantabadiri, sky. samanta-bhadra ‘Samantabhadra’ (lit. ‘Wholly aus- 
picious’). (Ch. 14). The name of a bodhisattva. 
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39.1.2. Oir. mavizusri ‘Manjushri’, tib. jam dpal id., mong. manjusiri id., sky. 
manijusri id. (Ch. 14, 18). The name of a bodhisattva. In a jataka-story in Ch. 18 
he was Mahadeva the second son of the king Maharatha (see Nos 64, 66). 
39.1.3. Oir. mayidari. (Ch. 14). (see No 31). 

39.2. Names of gods (oir. tenggeri noyoud, tib. ha rnams, mong. tngri ner) and 
protectors (oir. yertiincii tedktiqci-noyoud, tib. jig rten skyong rnams, mong. 
yertiincti sakiycid). 

39.2.1. Oir. esiirti. (Ch. 14). (see No 7). 

39.2.2. Oir. yartan ocirtii. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.8) 

39.2.3. Oir. sayin medeqci. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.6) 

39.2.4. Oir. ese biiridiiqsen. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.11) 


39.2.5. Oir. dalai. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.12) 


39.3. Names of powerful kings of the gods (oir. tenggeriyin erketii xan, tib. tha 
dbang rgyal po, mong. tngri ner-tin qad). 


39.3.1. Oir. egesiqtii. (Ch. 14). (see No 3). 

39.3.2. Oir. coq. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.4) 

39.3.3. Oir. olo sonosuqsani kébéiin. (Ch. 14). (see No 23.1). 
39.3.4. Oir. dérbén xan-noyoud ‘four kings’. (Ch. 14). (see No 23). 


39.4. Names of world-protectors. Most of them have a word “deity” as a defini- 
tion. 


39.4.1. Oir. erketii Indra’, tib. dbang po id., mong. indara id., sky. indra id. (Ch. 14). 
(Cf. No 25.2). 


39.4.2. Oir. sara ‘Moon, tib. zla ba id., mong. cindara ‘Chandra’, skr. soma ‘Moon. 
(Ch. 14). The name of the Moon-god. In the Mongolian translation he is called 
by his different name, Chandra (from skr. candra). 
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39.4.3. Oir. erliq. (Ch. 14). (see No 24). 


39.4.4. Oir. kei-yin tngri ‘Wind god, tib. rlung tha id., mong. kei-yin tngri id., 
skr. vayu ‘Vayu’. (Ch. 14). The name of Vayu, the Wind-god. In all translations 
the word “deity” (oir. tenggeri, tib. /ha, mong. tngri) is added. In Tibetan and 
Mongolian there is one word “deity” for two gods (Wind and Water) while in 
the Oirat each has a separate definition. 


39.4.5. Oir. usun tenggeri ‘Water-god,, tib. chu tha id., mong. usun-u tngri id., sky. 
varuna ‘Varuna’. (Ch. 14). The name of Varuna, the Water-god. 


39.4.6. Oir. xatan tiyilediiqci ‘Drying’, tib. skem byed id., mong. iskiidi, sky. skanda 
‘Skanda’. (Ch. 14). The name of Shiva’s son in Indian mythology. Its Tibetan 
translation as “drying” goes back to the “Amarakosha’” lexicon. The Mongolian 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name is hardly recognizable as Skanda. 


39.4.7. Oir. oroxui arilyaxui ‘Entering and cleaning, tib. jug sel id., mong. visadi, 
skr. visnu ‘Vishnu’. (Ch. 14). The Tibetan translation of Vishnu’s name here is not 
the traditional one, which is tib. khyab jug ‘all-pervading’ (its Oirat translation 
would have been tiigemel oroxu id.). 


39.4.8. Oir. egesiqtii. (Ch. 14). (see No 3). 
39.4.9. Oir. 6gligé tiilesi ideqci 
mong, yal-un tngri ‘Fire-god’, skr. hutasana ‘Hutashana ' (lit. ‘one eating burnt 
oblations’). (Ch. 14). The Tibetan and Oirat variants translate the Sanskrit word 
while the Mongolian suggests the referent’s name. The Fire-god in the Indian 


‘One eating burnt oblations’ tib. sbyin sreg za id., 


mythology is known as skr. agni and skr. hutagana is one of his epithets. 


39.4.10. Oir. yesiin térélkitii ‘All living beings’ (lit. ‘having nine births’), tib. skye 
dgu id., mong. barabacidi, sky. praja-pati ‘Prajapati’ (lit. ‘master of all beings’). 
(Ch. 14). In the Tibetan translations of his name (repeated in Oirat) only the 
first part of the name (sky. praja ‘all living beings’) was translated. In the Indian 
mythology sky. prajapati is an epithet that can be applied to many deities 
(Vishnu, Shiva, Brahma, Sun, Fire, etc.). 


39.5. Names of yaksha chiefs (oir. xor dgtiqciyin erketii | yakxayin erketii, tib. 
gnod sbyin dbang po, mong. yaksas erketii | yaksas-un qan | yaksas-un erketii 
qayan). The Oirat and Mongolian translations give different translations for one 
and the same Tibetan title in different parts of the chapter. 
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39.5.1. Oir. baxa tigeyin kébéiin ‘Son without desire’, tib. sred med bu id., mong. 
narayani, sky. narayana ‘Narayana’ (lit. ‘originated from a man’). (Ch. 14). The 
name of a yaksha-chief. In the Tibetan traslations of his name (repeated in 
Oirat) the first part of the name, sky. nara ‘originating from a man’ (from sky. 
nara ‘man’), was understood as skr. na- [negation] and skr. ra ‘desire’. In Indian 
mythology it is an epithet of Brahma or Vishnu. 


39.5.2. Oir. yeke erke GrgGjiqsén. (Ch. 14). (See No 25.7). 
39.5.3. Oir. sayin medeqci. (Ch. 14). (See No 25.6) 
39.5.4. Oir. yartan ocirtu. (Ch. 14). (See No 25.8). 
39.5.5. Oir. sayin mani. (Ch. 14). (See No 25.9). 


39.5.6. Oir. sayin diitireng ‘Well filled’, tib. gang ba bzang po id., mong. burnabati, 
skr. purna-bhadra ‘Purnabhadra (lit. ‘full of good’). (Ch. 14). 


39.5.7. Oir. ayoul-tu ‘Dreadful, tib. ji jigs id., mong. kinbari, sky. kumbhira ‘croc- 
odile’. (Ch. 14). 


39.5.8. Oir. kértii orosiqci ‘Living in a steppe’, tib. ’brog gnas ‘Living in solitude’, 
mong. atavaka, sky. atavaka ‘Atavaka’. (Ch. 14). 


39.5.9. Oir. ulabur Sara ‘Redish yellow’, tib. dmar ser id., mong. binggali, sky. 
pirigala ‘Pingala’ (lit. ‘reddish-brown’). (Ch. 14). 


39.5.10. Oir. xobor sara ‘Light yellow’, tib. ser skya id., mong. kabal, sky. kapila 
‘Kapila’ (lit. ‘brownish’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6. Names of gandharva chiefs (oir. iintir ideqci, tib. dri za, mong. gandaras). 


39.6.1. Oir. eldeb ayimag ‘Different groups, tib. sna tshogs sde id., mong. cindi- 
rasini, sky. citra-sena ‘Chitrasena’ (lit. ‘bright spear’). (Ch. 14). In the Tibetan 
translation of his name (repeated in Oirat) for the first part of the name (skr. 
citra ‘bright’, ‘different’) and for the second part which was read as skr. sena 
‘spear’, ‘army, troop’ the second meaning of two possible was chosen. 


39.6.2. Oir. ilayuqsani ilayuqsan ‘Victorious over victorious ones’, tib. rgyal po’ 
rgyal id., mong. ilayuysan-iyar ilayuysan ‘Victorious with [the help of] victo- 
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rious ones’, skr. jinarsabha ‘Jinarshabha’ (lit. ‘master of the victory’). (Ch. 14). 
He has a title of “a chief of victorious army” (oir. ilayugsan siiriigiyin déedii, tib. 
rgal pa khyu mchog, mong. siiriig-iin manglai). In the Mongolian translation 
the word “victorious” from this title is connected to the previous one (gan- 
daras) by a genitive: gandaras-un ilayuqsan ‘victorious over the gandharvas’ 
and separated from the title by two dots thus making a separate unit. So it may 
be understood as a title related to the previous name (No 39.6.2) placed in post- 
position to it. The Tibetan translation of the name is based on sky. jina ‘victor, 
victorious’ and skr. sah ‘be victorious’. 


39.6.3. Oir. maniyin kiiziiiin ‘Precious neck’, tib. nor-bwi mgul id., mong. maq-a 
kite, sky. mani-kantha ‘Manikantha'’ (lit. ‘precious neck’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.4. Oir. mayad xoloi ‘Definite neck’, tib. nges mgrin id., mong. nikantaka, 
sky. ni-kantha Nikantha’ (lit. ‘neckless’). (Ch. 14). When translated into Tibetan 
the negation, skr. ni, was for some strange reason understood as a prefix of 
certainty. 


39.6.5. Oir. xurayin ezen “Master of rain’, tib. char pai bdag po id., mong. var- 
nasabati, sky. varsa-adhi-pati ‘Ruler of the rain’ (Ch. 14). The skr. adhipati de- 
notes a ruler higher than a “master” though the Tibetan (and Oirat) translations 
don’t show it. 


39.6.6. Oir. yeke Sangya ‘Great sangha’, tib. kam po ji (?), mong. yeke ubasanca 
‘Great upasika’, sky. maha-grasa ‘Mahagrasa (lit. ‘great mouthful’). (Ch. 14). The 
Tib.1 text has tib. kham po che (Nobel 1944: 165)*° which is the literal translation 
from Sanskrit. But the Oirat and Mongolian translations seem groundless. 


39.6.7. Oir. xara ‘Black’, tib. nag po id., mong. mahakati, sky. mahakala ‘Maha- 
kala’ (lit. ‘great black’). (Ch. 14). In the Oirat translation oir. yeke (from the 
previous No 39.6.6.) can be grammatically related to both names so this name 
could be read as oir. yeke xara ‘Great black’. 


39.6.8. Oir. altan metii tisiin Hair like gold’, tib. gser dra’i skraid., mong. suvarna- 
kisa, sky. suvarna-ke§a ‘Suvarnakesha (lit. ‘golden hair’). (Ch. 14). 


20  Derge edition of the 29 chapter Sutra has the same. 
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39.6.9. Oir. tabun-yer berke ‘Hard by five’, tib. fngas rtse na ‘Tn five points, mong. 
pancasiki, sky. paficika ‘Panchika’ (lit. ‘in five points’). (Ch. 14). It is difficult to 
explain why there is oir. berke. The Oirat xylograph (f. 91a) has oir. naduqci 
‘player’ based on reading of tib. rtse na as tib. rtsen ‘a play’ as it is written in 
the Beijing edition of the canon. 


39.6.10. Oir. yamani kdl ‘Goat’s leg’, tib. ra rkang id., mong. siladagdai, sky. 
chagala-pada ‘Chagalapada (lit. ‘goat’s foot’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.1. Oir. yeke yalab ‘Great kalpa’, tib. skal pa chen po ‘Great portion’, mong. 
mag-a bakini, sky. maha-bhaga ‘Mahabhaga’ (lit. ‘great share’). (Ch. 14). The 
Oirat translation is based on tib. bskal pa ‘kalpa’ as it is written in the Beijing 
edition of the canon. 


39.6.12. Oir. cubaqtu ‘Possessing a ditch’, tib. yur ba can id., mong. ubalali, sky. 
pranalin ‘Pranalin’ (lit. ‘a ditch’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.13. Oir. nom tedkiiqci ‘Dharma protector’, tib. chos skyong id., mong. dan- 
imabali, sky. dharma-pala ‘Dharmapala’ (lit. ‘dharma protector’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.14. Oir. sarbecin ‘Monkey’, tib. spre’u id., mong. marandavadai, sky. markata 
id. (Ch. 14). 


39.6.15. Oir. orn iiyilediiqci ‘Causing to wind in a circle’, tib. ’khri byed id., mong. 
oroydayci id., skr. vali ‘Vali’ (lit. ‘tailed’). (Ch. 14). In the Indian mythology it is 
the name of elder brother of Sugriva (king of monkeys) who was a harmful 
person. The Tibetan translation is based on skr. val ‘to roll’. 


39.6.16. Oir. zdtini siibe ‘Eye of the needle’, tib. khab kyi spu ‘Hair of the needle’, 
mong. isalomi, sky. stci-roma ‘Suchiroma (lit. ‘hair of the needle’). (Ch. 14). The 
only plausible explanation for the Oirat translation is an attempt to find some 
sense in the word combination. 


39.6.17. Oir. xoyor nékér ‘Two friends, tib. gnyis bzhes id., mong. uri ndkér ‘Friend 
of Uri’, skr. stirya-mitra Suryamitra (lit. ‘friend of the Sun’). (Ch. 14). Skr. surya 
‘sun’ should be tib. nyi id. but not gnyis ‘two’. In the Mongolian translation half 
of the name is transliterated, the other half is translated. 


39.6.18. Oir. erdeni iistin ‘Precious hair’, tib. rin chen skra id., mong. erdeni tisiitii 
id., skr. ratna-kega ‘Ratnakesha’ (lit. ‘Precious hair’). (Ch. 14). 
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39.6.19. Oir. yeke cubag ‘Great ditch’, tib. yul chen can ‘Possessing a great coun- 
try’, mong. magq-a ubalali, sky. maha-prandalin (lit. ‘a great ditch’). (Ch. 14). (Cf. 
No 39.6.12.). In Tibetan there is a misspelling—tib. yul ‘country’ instead of tib. 
yur ‘a ditch’. It is written correctly in the Beijing edition of the canon. 


39.6.20. Oir. ger tigei ‘Homeless’, tib. khyim med id., mong. nakuli, sky. na-kula 
‘Nakula’ (lit. ‘kinless’). (Ch. 14). The Tibetan translation (repeated in Oirat) is 
based on dividing Sanskrit word into skr. na- [negation] and skr. kula ‘house’. 


39.6.21. Oir. ktisektiyin dédii ‘Best of the wishes’, tib. dod pai mtshog ‘Best of 
desires’, mong. degedii taciyangyui-tu ‘Possessing the highest lust’, sky. kama- 
Srestha ‘Kamashrestha ’ (lit. ‘Best of lust’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.22. Oir. zandan ‘Sandal’, tib. tsa nda na id., mong. candani id., skr. candana 
id. (Ch. 14). 


39.6.23. Oir. yeke auyatu ‘Possessing the great might, tib. mthu po che id., mong. 
magabali, skr. nagayana ‘Nagayana’ (Ch. 14). The Mongolian version is evidently 
a transliteration of skr. maha-bala ‘great might’ and both Tibetan and Oirat 
names are translations of this Sanskrit word. Skr. nagayana has no ground for 
such translations. 


39.6.24. Oir. casutu ‘Possessing snow’, tib. gangs can id., mong. gimavadi, skr. 
haimavata ‘Haimavata’ (lit. ‘covered with snow’). (Ch. 14). 


39.6.25. Oir. amuyuulang oula ‘Mountain of delight’, tib. bde ba’ ri id., mong. 
sandagini, sky. sata-giri ‘Satagiri’. (Ch. 14). Skr. sata (but not sata) denotes 
“delight”. 


39.7. Names of naga chiefs (oir. kluyin xan, tib. klu yid bang po, mong. luus-un 
qayan) 


39.7.1. Oir. ese biilidtiqsen. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.11). 
39.7.2. Oir. dalai. (Ch. 14). (see No 25.12). 


39.7.3. Oir. eleyin sanciq ‘Pendant of ele’, tib. e lai dab ‘Leaves of ela’, mong. 
ilabadari, sky. ela-pattra ‘Elapatra’ (lit. ‘leaves of ela-tree’). (Ch. 14). 
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39.7.4. Oir. suda barigéi ‘Set free and capture’, tib. btang bzung id., mong. muci- 
lidi, sky. mucilinda ‘Muchilinda’ (Ch. 14). The Tibetan translation is based on skr. 
muc ‘set free’ and probably the idea that even if a naga-chief lets anybody free it 
wll finally grab them back again. There is no ground for linguistic explanation. 


39.7-5. Oar. bayasxulang ‘Delight’, tib. dgaa po id., mong. nandi, skr. nanda 
‘Nanda ’ (lit. ‘delight’). (Ch. 14). 


39.7.6. Oir. cuxula bayasxulang ‘Close to delight’ tib. nye dga’ ‘friend’ (lit. ‘near 
to delight’), mong. wbanandi, sky. upa-nandaka (Ch. 14). The Sanskrit name was 
translated in Tibetan (and then into Oirat) basing on skr. upa ‘near to’ and 
skr. nandaka ‘delighting’. Since it is a proper name more adequate meaning 
should be a diminished form from sky. nanda (see No 36.7.5.)—“a junior (or 
surbordinate) to Nanda”. 


39.8. Names of asura-chiefs (oir. asuriyin erketii, tib. ha min dbang, mong. asuri 
nar-un qad). 


39.8.1. Oir. yeke kiictitii ‘Possessing great strength’, tib. stobs can id., mong. maq- 
a bali, sky. bali ‘Bali’ (lit. ‘mighty’). (Ch. 14). In both Tibetan texts, Derge and 
Beijing, there is no word “great”. 


39.8.2. Oir. raxula. (Ch. 14). (Cf. No 14). 


39.8.3. Oir. mingyan nidiitii ‘Possessing 1000 eyes’, tib. mi gtong ‘Not letting go’, 
mong. wilt talbiyéi id., sky. namuci ‘Namuci'’ (lit. ‘not setting free’). (Ch. 14). In 
the Indian mythology Namuchi is the name of an asura who was holding the 
heavenly waters but was defeated by Indra. The Oirat translator misread tib. mi 
gtong as tib. mig stong ‘1000 eyes’. 


39.8.4. Oir. sayin nigte zurxai-tu ‘Possessing accurate astrology [prediction]; tib. 
thags bzangs ris ‘Splendid robe (lit. ‘well woven pattern’), mong. vimacitary, sky. 
vema-citra ‘Vemachitra’ (lit. ‘woven brightly’). (Ch. 14). The Oirat translation is 
rather far from the Tibet one: oir. zurxai (instead of zuragq), oir. niqte ‘accurate’ 
(instead of neke- ‘to weave’) is difficult to explain; the Oirat xylograph, however, 
has the same (f. g1b). 


39.8.5. Oir. dedii amuyuulang ‘Supreme delight’, tib. bde mchog id., mong. ama- 
bar, sky. samvara ‘Samvara’ (lit. ‘not disturbed best’). (Ch. 14). 
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39.8.6. Oir. amuyoulun iiyilediiqci ‘Making delighted’, tib. rab sim byed id., mong. 
magq-a baqu, skr. pra-hlada ‘Prahlada’. (Ch. 14). 


39.8.7. Oir. Siiriiiin Gritii ‘Possessing rough insides’, tib. phrag rtsub ‘Rough shoul- 
der’, mong. arunida, sky. khara-skandha ‘Kharaskandha (lit. ‘rough shoulder’). 
(Ch. 14). 


39.9. Names of those female yakshas who deprive living beings of their strength 
(oir. amitan biigiideyin Gnggé bulaqéi eke, tib. sems can kun gyi mdangs ‘phrog 
ma, mong, gamuy amitani Coy-i buliyci). The function of this group of yakshas 
coincides with the Oirat translation of their leaders name Hariti. 


39.9.1. Oir. bulag¢i eke. (Ch. 14). (See No 5). 


39.9.2. Oir. osol eme ‘Careless woman, tib. gdol pa mo ‘Outcast woman’, mong. 
candalci eke id., sky. canda ‘Chanda (lit. ‘fierce-she’). (Ch. 14). The Sanskrit word 
for an outcast person is candala. 


39.9.3. Oir. kitoun eme ‘Fierce woman’, tib. gtum mo id., mong. candali, skr. 
candalika ‘Chandalika’ (lit. ‘fierce-she’). (Ch. 14). 


39.9.4. Oir. kitoun eme ‘Fierce woman, tib. gtum mo id., mong. kilingtei ‘fierce’, 
skr. candika ‘Chandika’ (lit. ‘fierce-she’). (Ch. 14). 


39.9.5. Oir. dungtu ‘Possessing a conch’, tib. mdung can ‘Possessing a spear’, 
mong. labai-tan ‘Possessing a conch’, sky. Aunti ‘Kunti’ (lit. ‘she with a spear’). 
(Ch. 14). The Oirat and Mongolian translators read tib. dung ‘conch’ instead of 
tib. mdung ‘spear’. 


39.9.6. Oir. Siidii irzayiqsan ‘Showing teeth; tib. so brtsegs ‘Teeth in tires’, mong. 
Sidiin irjayiysan ‘Showing teeth’, skr. Autadanti ‘Kutadanti’ (lit. ‘protruding 
teeth’). (Ch. 14). The Tibetan translation of skr. Auta ‘horn, ‘peak’, ‘heap’ by tib. 
brtegs ‘in tires’ is typical for many other names in the Sutra. 


40. Oir. badarangyuyin ilyaliyin éoq zali xan ‘King of especially shining majes- 
ty’, tib. ‘bar bait kyad par gyi gzi brjod rgyal po id., mong. ilyal-un jibxulang- 
tu qayan ‘King of especial majesty’, sky. jvalana-antara-tejo-rdja lit. ‘king of 
majesty blaming inside’ (Ch. 15, 17). The name of the head of divine sons. In 
Ch. 17 at the end of the jataka-story it is said by Shakyamuni that 10,000 fish 
were 10,000 divine sons led by the king. 
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4. Oir. altan-du iizeqdekii ‘Seen in gold’, tib. gser du snang ba id., mong. suvaran 
avabas, sky. suvarna-prabha-asita lit. ‘country of golden light’. (Ch. 15). The 
name of a world-sphere. The words “world-sphere” (oir. yertiinctiyin oron, tib. 
‘jig rten gyi khams, mong, yertiincti ulus) in the Oirat and Tibetan translations 
precede the name while in the Mongolian they follow it. Only in the Mongolian 
translation is the name supplied with the word “by name” (mong. neretii): 
mong. suvaran avabas neretii yertiin¢cii ulus-dur ‘in the world sphere by name 
of “Suvaran avabas”’ while in Tibetan and Oirat there are none and the dative 
marker is added to the name: tib. ‘jig rten gyi khams gser du snang bar ... ‘in 
the world sphere “Seen in gold”’, oir. yertiinctiyin oron altan-du tizeqdekiii-dii 
id. 


42. Oir. altan kigéd erdeni yarxui oron kiikiir dabxurlaqsan. (Chs. 15, 19). (See 
No 32.6). 


43. Oir. ménggéni gerel [= oki (f. g4b)] ‘Silver top’, tib. dngul gyi tog ‘Silver top’, 
mong. ménggon oki id., sky. rupya-ketu ‘Rupyaketu’ (lit. ‘silver top’). (Ch. 15). The 
name of a young man. The Oirat manuscript has a mistake: “light” (oir. gere() 
instead of “top” (oir. oki), which is corrected in the Oirat xylograph. Only in 
the Mongolian translation is the name supplied by the word “by name” (mong. 
neretii): mong. ménggon oki neretii ene kdbegiin ‘this young man by name “Silver 
top”. In the Oirat translation the word order is half-Mongolian half-Tibetan, 
cf. tib. khye’u dngul gyi tog ‘di ‘this boy “Silver top”’, oir. ménggéni gerel [= oki] 
kdboiin ene id. 


44. Oir. tosu tigei ilayuqsan belge ‘Spotless dhvaja’, tib. rdul med paiirgyal mtshan 
id., mong. barmanu iigei tuy id., sky. vi-raja-dhvaja id. (Ch. 15). The name of a 
world-sphere. This name appears twice in the chapter and the second time 
the Oirat and Tibetan translations have a bit different variants for the words 
“spotless” to translate skr. vi-raja ‘without dust’: oir. tosun-ece xayucaqsan 
ilayugsan belge, tib. rdul bral ba’i rgyal mtshan. In the Mongolian translation 
the same name is used in both cases. In all translations the accompanying 
words are placed as they are in No 41. 


45. Oir. altan zambuyin ilayuqsan belge-yin gerel ‘Light of dhvaja of golden 
jambu tib. gser zham buiigser gyirgyal mtshan gyi ‘od ‘Light of dhvaja of jambu 
gold’, mong. cambu altan-u tuy-un altan gerel ‘Dhvaja of golden light of jambu 
gold’, skr. suvarna-jambu-dhvaja-karicana-bha ‘Dhvaja of golden jambu shining 
in gold’. (Ch. 15). The name of a buddha. (Cf. No 32.3.—the name of a tathagata.) 
The Oirat translation follows the Tibetan word order in the beginning of the 
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name: oir. altan zambu ‘golden jambu’ (Cf. tib. gser zham bu id.) while the 
Mongolian translation has a different one: mong. cambu altan ‘jambu gold’. 


46. Oir. ménggéni gerel ‘Light of silver’, tib. dngul gyi od id., mong. ménggén 
gerel id., sky. rupya-prabha id. (Ch. 15). The name of a young man. This name is 
a “twin-name’ for No 43. The accompanying words are the same as in No 43 but 
for lacking the word “by name’ in all translations. 


47. Oir. zoun altan-ni gerel altandu tizeqdekiii ziireken ‘Heart seen in gold, light 
of a hundred golden rays’, tib. gser brgya’i od zer gser du snang ba snying po id., 
mong. jayun altan-u gerel-iyer geyigiiltigci-yin jiriiken ‘Heart of illuminating by 
a hundred golden rays’, skr. suvarna-Sata-rasmi-bhasa-garbha id. (Ch. 15). The 
name of a buddha. Cf. No 32.5., which is the name of a tathagata. 


48. Oir. salayin erketii Gndiir ilayuqsan belge tégiistiqsen ‘Possessing a high 
dhvaja of the ruler of sala’, tib. sa lai dbang po mthan po’ rgyal mtshan dang 
ldan pa id., mong, sala-yin erketii Gndiir tuy-tu id., sky. sala-indra-dhvaja-agra- 
vatt ‘Dhvaja of a high ruler of sala’. (Ch. 15). The name of a world-sphere. The 
words “world-sphere” are placed as they are in No 41 and 42 while there are 
words “by name” in the Oirat and Tibetan traslations and there are none in 
Mongolian. 


49. Oir. masi tungyalag niyuur udpalayin tintir dabxurlaqsan ‘Very clean face, 
utpala scent in tires’, tib. rab dang bai zhal u t+pa lai dri brtsegs id., mong. 
masitunuysan niyur utpala-yin lintir dabqucayuluysan id., sky. prasanna-vadan- 
utpala-gandha-kuta id. (Ch. 15). The name of a buddha. 


50. Oir. tenggeriyin erke 6rgdjiqsén gerel xan ‘King of light expanding the power 
of gods’, tib. /hai dbang phyug od ‘Light of the ruler of the gods’, mong. tib-a 
indir-a braba, sky. sura-isvara-prabha ‘Sureshvaraprabha’ (lit. ‘light of the ruler 
of the gods’). (Chs. 16, 17). The name of a king in whose country the following 
stories take place. When he is mentioned for the first time the word “by name” 
is added in all translations. In the Oirat, however, it is placed after the word 
“king” but not before: oir. NAME xan kemekii thus wrongly including the word 
“king” in the name. Skr. isvara ‘ruler’ (tib. dbang phyug id.) is usually translated 
into Oirat using a participle form of the verb as erke drgdjiqsén lit. ‘expanding 
power’. This participle form in the name makes the word “light” the subject 
of the action “to expand” and changes the original meaning of the name. (cf. 
No 25.7, 39.5.2). 
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51. Oir. xongyorcog barigci ‘Holding a tuft of hair’, tib. ral pa ‘zhin id., mong. 
éadiladiri, sky. jatim-dhara ‘Jatimdhara’ (lit. ‘holding twisted hair’). (Ch. 16). 
The name of a merchant. His title (oir. xudalducini noyon ‘a merchant’, tib. 
tshong dpon id., mong, sartavaki id.”1) is mentioned for the first time when he is 
introduced. The Oirat and Tibetan translations are alike in the word order: first 
comes his title, then his name supplied with the words “by name” followed by 
a list of his other merits and knowledge. In the Mongolian text the word order 
is different: after “NAME by name’ the list of merits is given as attributes to his 
title. 


52. Oir. usu oroulug¢ci ‘One pouring water’, tib. chu ’bebs id., mong. calavaqani, 
skr. jala-vahana Jalavahana’ (lit. ‘bringing water’). (Chs. 16, 17). The name of 
the merchant’s (see No 51) son. He is the main character in Chs. 16, 17. The title 
of Ch. 17 includes his name and the literal meaning of the name is connected 
with the jataka-story of giving water to fish suffering from drought in this 
chapter. Wherever his name appears in the Chs. 16, 17 it is supplied by the title 
“the merchant's son” (oir. xudalducini noyoni kébdiin, tib. tshong dpon gyi bu, 
mong. sartavaki-yin kébegiin) in all translations. Only in the sentences where 
both characters (he and his father) are present (in Ch. 16) does the subject of 
the sentence have a title while the object is modified by the words “father” or 


« ” 


son. 


53. Oir. usuni padmayin ziireken ‘Heart of water lotus’, tib. chui pa d+maii 
snying id., mong. usun-u lingqu-a-yin jiriiken id., sky. jala-ambu-garbha Jalam- 
bugarbha’ (lit. ‘water heart’). (Ch. 17). The name of the merchant’s son’s (see 
No 52) wife (oir. nayéijinar, tib. chung ma, mong. gergei), the mother of two sons 
(see Nos 54, 55). 


54. Oir. usuni debel ‘water deel’, tib. chu’ gos ‘water clothes’, mong. usun-u degel 
‘water deel’, sky. jala-ambara ‘Jalambara’ (lit. ‘water clothes’). (Ch. 17). The name 
of the Jalambugarbha’s (see No 53) first son (the merchant’s grandson). In both 
Oirat and Mongolian translations the word “deel” denoting an ethnic kind of 
garment is used. In the Oirat and Tibetan translations each of two son’s names 
is introduced separately “one son’s name NAME by name’ (for the first it is: oir. 
nigeni nere inu usuni debel kemeékii, tib. gcig gi ming ni chu’ gos zhes bya). While 
in Mongolian they are combined in one phrase “two sons by names NAME + 
NAME” (mong. NAME + NAME nereten qoyar kébegiin). 


21 Mong. sartavaki ‘a merchant’ is a transliteration of sky. sartha-vaha id. 
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55. Oir. usuni ziireken ‘Water heart’, tib. chu’i snying po id., mong. usun-u jirtiken 
id., skr. jala-garbha Jalagarbha’ (lit. ‘water heart’). (Ch. 17). The name of the 
Jalambugarbha’s (see No 53) second son (merchant's grandson). For the first 
son see No 54. 


56. Oir. usun bouxu ‘Water going down’ / oir. usu oroxui id., tib. chu ‘babs 
id., mong. usun urusgaqui ‘Making water flow’, skr. jala-agama Jalagama ’ (lit. 
‘water approach’). (Ch. 17). The name of a big river (oir. yeke yol | yeke miiren, 
tib. klung chen po, mong. yeke méren). This name is twice mentioned in the 
chapter when Jalavahana twice comes to this river. First time he comes to see 
that the stream of the river is turned away and next time he brings help with 
him to carry water to the fish suffering there. In the Oirat translation in these 
two situations not only is the name of the river different but two different words 
for “river” are used. The same two names are in the Oirat xylograph. When the 
name of the river is mentioned for the first time the word “by name’ is added 
after the name in all translations. 


57. Oir. aglaqtu bui ‘Being in solitude’, tib. dgon pa na yod id., mong. nari 
aylay jiilge-diir biikii ‘Being in a very secluded meadow’, skr. atavi-sambhava 
‘Atavisambhava’ (lit. ‘originated in the forest’). (Ch. 17). The name of a pond 
(oir. ktib, tib. rdzing, mong. nayur). This name in Sanskrit includes the word 
“forest” (skr. atavt) which is a compound noun with a literal meaning “place 
to wander in solitude” and this idea is rendered in its translations. Whenever 
this pond is mentioned in the Tibetan and Oirat translations there is the phrase 
“by name’, while in the Mongolian there is none. As a result in the Mongolian 
text the name does not look like a name and can be understood as an attribute 
showing the location of the pond. 


58. Oir. yartan Styidam-tu sakya ‘Shakya with a club in his hand’, tib. sha kya lag 
na be con can id., mong. sakyaliyud-un dadagar, skr. danda-pani sakya ‘Shakya 
Dandapani’ (lit. ‘Shakya with a club in his hand’). (Ch. 17). The name of Gau- 
tama’s father-in-law who in this jataka-story was the king Sureshvaraprabha 
(see No 50). 


59. Oir. ariun iden ‘Pure food’, tib. zas gdzang ma id., mong. sudadani, skr. 
guddha-udana ‘Shuddhodana (lit. ‘pure food’). (Chs. 17, 18). The name of Gau- 
tama’s father who in jataka-story in Ch. 17 was a merchant Jatimdhara (see 
No 51) and in Ch. 18 he was the king Maharatha (see No 64). In all translations 
in both cases his title “king” (oir. xan, tib. rgyal po, mong. qayan) is added. In 
the Tibetan translation it is placed before the name, in Oirat and Mongolian it 
is placed after. 
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60. Oir. zemseg eke ‘Armed mother’, tib. sa ‘tsho ma ‘Mother nurturing land’, 
mong. gebegei, skr. go-pa ‘Gopa’ (lit. ‘female guardian’, ‘shepherdess’). (Ch. 17). 
The name of Gautama’s spouse who in this jataka-story was Jalambugarbha 
(see No 53). The Oirat translation might be based on reading tib. sa ‘tsho as 
tib. mtshon ‘weapon. In the Oirat xylograph there is oir. gébegei (f. 11a) which 
seems to be a transliteration of the Sanskrit word. Haenisch’s edition has gopa 
(1929: 101). In all translations she is called “daughter from the Shakyas” before 
her name (oir. Sakya-yin okin, tib. shakyaii bu mo, mong. shakyalig-ud-un Gkin). 


61. Oir. rahula ‘Rahula’, tib. sgra gcan zin ‘Holding Rahu,, mong. rahuli, sky. 
rahula ‘Rahula’. (Ch. 17). The name of the Buddha’s son who in this jataka-story 
was Jalambara. (See No 54, cf. No 14, 16). 


62. Oir. dnanda ‘Ananda’, tib. kun dga’ po id. (lit. ‘liked by all’), mong. ananda, 
skr. a-nanda ‘Ananda (lit. ‘total joy’). (Chs. 17,18). One of the Buddha’s desciples 
who in this jataka-story was Jalagarbha (See No 55). In Ch. 18 he accompanies 
the Buddha and asks him a question the answer to which is a jataka-story. 


63. Oir. tabuni abug¢i ‘One taking five’, tib. Inga len ‘taking five’, mong. ban éal, 
skr. paricala ‘Panchala’. (Ch. 18). The name of a country where the Buddha was 
travelling. In all translations there is a word “country” (oir. oron, tib. yul, mong. 
ulus) after the name (in Oirat and Mongolian) or before it in Tibetan. 


64. Oir. yeke tergen ‘Great chariot’, tib. shing rta chen po id., mong. maharati, 
sky. maha-ratha Maharatha (lit. ‘great chariot’). (Ch. 18). The name of a king in 
whose country the story takes place. The father of three sons (see Nos 64, 65, 
66). 


65. Oir. yeke doun ‘Great voice’, tib. sgra chen po id., mong. mah-a nada, skr. 
maha-pranada ‘Mahapranada (lit. ‘great voice’). (Ch. 18). The name of the first 
son of the king Maharatha (see No 64). Only in the Mongolian translation is 
there one word “by name” (mong. nereten) for all three son’s names. 


66. Oir. yeke tenggeri ‘Great deity’, tib. /ha chen po id., mong. maq-a deva, skr. 
maha-deva ‘Mahadeva (lit. ‘great deity’). (Ch. 18). The name of the second son 
of the king Maharatha (see No 64). 


67. Oir. yeke amitan ‘Great being’, tib. sems can chen po id., mong. maq-a suduva, 
skr. maha-sattva ‘Mahasattva’ (lit. ‘great being’). (Ch. 18). The name of the third 
son of the king Maharatha (see No 64). 
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68. Oir. arban xoyor yeke zuzan oi ‘Big thick forest “Twelve”’, tib. nags stug 
po chen po btsu gnyis id., mong. arban qoyar yeke oi ‘Big forest “Twelve”’, skr. 
dvadasa-vana-gulma ‘Dvadashavanagulma ' (lit. ‘big forest “Twelve”’). (Ch. 18). 
The name of a forest where the story happens. In all translations there are 
no words marking that it is a name. This forest is called by its name four 
times in the chapter and the words “big thick forest” (oir. yeke zuzan of) or 
“big forest” (mong. yeke oi) or “thick forest” (oir. zuzan oi | zuzan Suyui) or 
just “forest” (mong. oi) are treated not as a part of the name but as a noun 
“forest” in corresponding translations. The Oirat translation varies two words 
for the forest—oi and Suyui. In the Mongolian only oi is used and mostly 
without any modifiers. In the Tibetan translation there are two variants: tib. 
nag stun po chen po ‘big thick forest’ and tib. nag stun po ‘thick forest’, so 
the Oirat follows Tibetan more strictly. Only in the Mongolian translation is 
there a combination of words connected with this forest which is marked 
as a name. Word “by name” (mong. neretii) marks mong. gamuy-aca sakiqui 
‘Guarding from everything’ thus making it the name of a forest but not its 
modifier. 


69. Oir. malaya ‘Malaya’, tib. ma la ya id., mong. mali id., sky. malaya id. (Ch. 18). 
The name of a mountain. It is used to specify the sort of sandalwood (oir. 
malaya oulayin zandani, tib. rima la ya’i tsa n+dan, mong. mali ayula-yin éan- 
dan). The salves from this kind of sandalwood helped to revive the king and the 
queen when they fainted seeing their son’s bones. 


70. Oir. yelbi xubilyan ‘Magic’, tib. sgyu ma id., mong. magamay-a, skr. maya 
‘Maya’ (lit. ‘illusion’). (Ch. 18). The name of the Buddha's mother. In the jataka- 
story she was the king Maharatha’s spouse and the mother of Mahasattva and 
his two brothers. (See Nos 64-67). Her name is not indicated. 


71. Oir. yeke térélkiténi yeke eke ‘Great mother of great living beings’, tib. skye 
dguit bdag mo che ‘Great lady of living beings’, mong. magq-a bracapati, skr. 
maha-praja-pati ‘Mahaprajapati (lit. ‘Great lady of living beings’). (Ch. 18). The 
name of Shakyamuni’s aunt who was the tigress in the jataka-story. 
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cured from sickness 285 
cutaneous disease 280 


damager/s 295 

dandruff 293, 295 

danger/ous 273 

dead 274, 292 

dead body/person 289, 292, 302, 303 

deadly peril 302 

deaf 280 

death 282, 292, 301-303 

deceptive 276 

defect/ive 285 

deity 292 

demon 273, 278, 279, 283, 294, 297, 
303 

demonical being 278 

dentifice 290 

destiny 287-288 

destitute 289 

destruction 282 

devil/ish 273, 279, 283, 297 

devise used for divination 300 

devotion 287 

dice 286,300 

digestion 285 

disaster 289 

disease 279-281, 285, 290, 299 

diseased 281 

divination 286, 300, 304 

diviner 300 

doctor 284, 292 

dream 288, 304 

drug 280, 283-284 

dull 280 

dumb 290 


electuary for assisting digestion 285 
emaciated 301 

embitterment 295 

enema (medical treatment) 302 
epidemic/s 279, 290 

epidemic disease 299 

epidemy 290 

epilepsy 273 

enraged 294 
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eructation 278 
eruption 296 

evil 277, 295 

evil doer/s 295 
evil spirit 278, 297 
exhausted 282 
exorcist 280 


facetious 294 
false 276 

famine 292 

fate 287-288 
fault/y 285 
feeble 274 

fever 276, 293-294, 297 
fine 296-297 
flower 296-297 
fog 278 
folkmedicine 283 
foreboding 286 
foreskin 285 
fortunate 288 
fortune 287-288 
fortune-telling 300 
fortuneteller 300 
frenzied 294 


ganglion 277 

genii 292 

genius 283 

getting better 285 
ghost 278, 279, 283 
gland 277 

goddess 301 
god(God) 283, 287 
good looking 296-297 
grave 273-274, 289, 302 
graveyard 274 

grief 284 

grippe 294 
gunpowder 280 


hardship 289 
harm 295 

harmful 285, 295 
having adestiny 288 
havingasoul 274 
having an illness 281 
having bones 303 
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having medicine 284 
head cold 300 
healing 284 
health/y 283-285 
heap 291-292 
heat 293-294 
herb/age 281 
herbalist 292 
hernia 300 
hexagram 286 
hindrance 273 
hobgoblin 283 
hole 291 

hot 293-294 
hunger 292 


idol 292 

ill 277, 281 

illness 279, 280-281, 284, 285 
illusory 276 
inauspicious 277 
infection 290 
infectious 290 
inflammation 293, 300 
influenza 294, 300 
injured 297-298 
injurious 295 

insane 294 
intestines 273 
intoxicated 293 
invalid 284 
invocation 286 

itch 280, 300 


jester 294 


lame 279, 280 
late-born 292 
laugh/ter 294 
lean 301 
libation 296 
life 274 
limping 280 
living 274 
living being 275 
lot 286, 300 
luck 277, 287-288 
lumbago 295 
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mad 293, 293-294 opening 291 
magic 275, 282-283 orifice 291 
magic formula 279-280 
magic spell 279-280 pain 280-281, 284, 288 
magical figure 286 painful 281, 289 
magician 280, 285 paralyzed 277 
maimed 284 perishing 282 
malaria 277 pestilence 290 
malice 295 phlegm 279 
malicious 295 physician 284, 292 
mange 280 pile 291-292 
mangy 280, 294 pimple 285 
mania 280-281 placenta (of animals) 293 
matter 302 plague 280, 288 
means 276 plaster 283 
measles 276 poison 277, 295 
medicalherb 281 poisonous 295 
medicinal 284 poor 277, 289 
medicine 280, 283-284 possessed 273 
medicine for assisting digestion 285 possessed byademon 273, 294 
mercury 290 poultice 300 
method 276 power 278 
midwife 285 prayer 279-280, 286 
misfortune 277 praying 286 
mistake 285 predestination 287-288 
moisture 291 predestined 288 
morbid 281 premonition 285 
mortar 273-274 presage 289, 300 
mound 291-292 probe 290 
mournful 289 prohibition 279 
moxa 300 pulmonary tuberculosis 297 
mucus 279, 291 pulse 298 
mute 290 pus 279, 285, 302 
mutilated 284 
mysterious spiritual power 278 quack doctor 284 
mystical verse or charm 279-280 quackremedy 283 

quarantine (due to epidemics) 279 
nasal mucus 291 quicksilver 290 
nausea 278 
navel 301 rabid 294 
nerve 297 recovering 285 
nice 296-297 relapse 302 

remains 303 
oath 282 remedy 280, 281, 283, 284 
offering 296 resurrected 274 
Oh! 276 rheumatism 296 
ointment 283 ruin 282 
omen 286, 289, 300 rupture 300 


one-eyed 298 ruse 276 
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sacrifice (animal raised ona pole) 289 
salve 283 

scab/ies 280, 293, 295, 300, 303 
scale 293 

scarifying 274 

scrofula 280, 295 

scurf 280, 293, 295 
secretion (of eyes) 279 
service of God 287 
shaman/ess 278, 285, 287 
sick one/person 277, 281 
sick/ly 281 

sickness 281, 285 

sign 286, 289 

sinew 297 

sinful 285 

skeleton 303 

skin eruption 296 

skinny 282 

smallpox 296-297, 303 
snot 291 

sober 283 

soothsayer 285 

sorcerer 285 

sorcery 282-283 

sore 303 

sorrowful 289 

soul 274, 298 

sound 283 

spell/s 275, 279-280 
spice/s 280 

spirit/s 278, 283, 292, 297, 298 
spiritual 278 

spittle 291 

spotted fever 276 

sputum 279 

stammering 290 

starvation 292 

state of being maimed or mutilated 284 
steam 278 

stick for divination 286, 300 
strips (of five different colours) 287 
suffering 289 

suppuration 302 

surgeon 284 

surgeon’s probe 290 
swelling 277, 279, 293 
syphilis 303 


taboo 279 

tears 291 

tendom 297 

thin 282, 301 

tired 282 

to abate (illness) 299 
toallowtodie 302 

to ask (for) 287 
tobealive 274 

to be asphyxiated 278 

to be careful 277 

to be covered, closed 278 
to be defective 294 

tobe distressed 284 

to be emaciated 301 
tobeenraged 294 

to be executed 281, 302 
to be exhausted 301 
tobehot 294 

to be ill (children) 299 
tobein mourning 284 
tobein pain 281 
tobeintroubles 288-289 
tobe injured 297-298 
tobeinsane 294 

to be intoxicated 293 
tobe killed 302 
tobelame 280 
tobemad 293 

tobe moist 291 

tobe notendurable 282 
tobe painful 281 
toberabid 294 

to be restored to life 274 
to be restored to consciousness 274 
to be resurrected 274 

to be sick 281, 299 

to be spitted (up/on) 291 
to be stuffy (nose) 278 
tobethin 3o1 

tobe tired 281, 302 

to be tormented 288-289 
to be tortured 288-289 
tobe treated 278 

to be troubled 274 

tobe unable to bear 274 
tobe unfit 282 

tobe unstandable 282 
to be unsuitable 282 
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to be very tired 302 

tobe warm 290 

to be weak 281, 301 

to be worn out 301 

to be wounded 297-298 

to become defective 279, 294 

to become emaciated 301 

to become enraged 294 

to become exhausted or tired 281-282, 
301 

to become flushed 290 

to become hot 294 

to become injured 297 

to become insane 294 

to become intoxicated 293 

to become lean, thin, gaunt 281-282 

to become moist 291 

to become rabid 294 

to become unconscious 303 

to become warm 290 

to become weak 301 

to become worn out 301 

to become wounded 297-298 

to beg 287 

to beseech 287 

to bewitch 273 

to bite 296 

to bleed 294 

to bless 286, 287 

to break open (wound) 302 

to breathe 275 

to castlots 286 

to cast spells 275 

to cause grief or sorrow 288-289 

to cause pain 288 

to cause ruin 302 

to cause to become feeble 282 

to cause todie 302 

to cause to form blisters by rubbing 294 

to cause to form sores by rubbing 294 

to choke 278 

to close (wound, crack, fissure, eyes) 275, 
278 

toclot 275 

to coax 276 

tocomfort 276 

tocondole 284 

toconjure 289 

toconsole 276 
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to contract an epidemic disease 299 
to contribute to the death 302 

to cough 294, 304 

to cure (a patient) 275, 276, 282, 292 
to damage by constant rubbing 295 
todie 302-303 

to distent 290 

to divine 300 

to doctor 292 

todream 288 

to drill 291 

to dry (up) 275, 282 

to establish (by an examination) 278 
toexamine 297 

to examine (awound) 297 

to exhaust 282 

to faint 303 

to fall victim to epidemics 290 

to feelhot 293 

to feel pain 281, 296 

to feign 276 

to finda way out 276 

to fly into rage 294 

to form a blister, vesicle 292 
toform pus 302 

to get well 275, 282 

to grant 287 

to grieve 284, 288-289 

to grow lean or thin 301 

to havea presentiment 289 

to havearelapse 302 

toheal 275, 278, 282 

toheat 294 

tohurt 281 

to injure by constant rubbing 295 
tointerpretdreams 304 
tointumesce 290 

to investigate 297 

to kill 302 

tolament 284 

to lead to death or destruction 302 
tolimp 280 

tolive 274 

to loose weight 301 

tomakeahole 291 

to make hot 294 

to make magic 275 

to make sick (of wine) 278 

to make suffer 288-289 
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tomaltreat 273 

tomedicate 284 

toobsess 273 

toopenavein 294 

to ordain (by God or Heaven) 287 
to overwork 282 

to pass away 302-303 

to perforate 291 

to pierce 291 

to poison 295 

to portend 289 

to practise divination 300 
topray 286, 287 

to predestine 287 

to predict 289 

to prick 294 

to prophesy 289 

to prognosticate 289 

to puff 293 

to rage like a possessed 273 
toread prayers 286 
toreanimate 282 

torecover 282 

toremedy 284 

torise fromthe dead 274 
toruin 302 

toruse 276 

to say incantations 289 
toscatter 291, 296 
to scrutinize 297 
to shut (eyes, mouth) 
tosigh 275 
tosneeze 275, 291 
to spill 296 
tospit 291 
tospray 296 
tosprinkle 296 
tosting 296 

to suck (as blood froma wound) 297 


275m10 


tosuckuporin 297 

to suffer 274, 284, 288-289 

to suffer death 302 

to suffer from fever 293 

to suffer from heat 293, 294 

to suffer pain (of body and mind) 284 
to suffocate 278 

tosuppurate 302 

toswallow 284 


to swell (up) 
totire 282 
totorment 288-289 
totorture 288-289 
to treat (a patient) 276, 284, 292 
to visit or inquire after a sick person 
tovomit 278 
towarm 290, 294 
towearout 282 
to wish well 286 
towither 282 
toworry 284, 288-289 
tomb 273-274, 302 
toothpick 290 
torment 289 
torture 289 
treatment 284 
trick 276 
troublesome 289 
tuberculosis 297 
277, 293 
291-292 


290, 292, 293 


tumour 
tumulus 


ulcer 277, 303 
ulceration (of the lungs) 297 
unfavourable 277 
unhealthy 281 

unwell 281 

vampire 278, 303 
vapour 278 
vein 298 
vesicle 292 
273-274 
vomit/ing 278 


vessel 


waggish 294 

warm/th 293-294 
weak/ling 277 

weared 282 

wicked 295 

witchcraft 282-283, 283-284 
without eyes 298 

worry 284 

worship of God 287 
wound/ed 290, 297, 302, 303 
wrecker/s 295 

wretched 277 


277 
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Khalkha 


-rUU ~ -[UU (directive) 


Mongolic (MoL) 


abid 273 
ada 273 
adala- 273 
adatai 273 
ay- 275 


ayur (~ ayur ~ oyur ~ uyur~uyuur) 273-274 


ai 276 

aljiya- 274 
aljiyangyui 274 
ami/n 274-275 
amidu 274 


amidura- 274-275 


amidurayul- 275 
amis- 275 


amisqa- (~ amisqu-) 


amitai 275 
amitan 275 
ana- 275 
anayul- 275 
ani- 275 

ary-a 276 
aryada- 276 
aryala- 276 
aryatai (~ aryatu) 
ari'un ‘clean, pure’ 
aula ‘mountain’ 


baram-a (~ barm-a) 
bariul ‘handle, haft, grip’ 
bayan ‘small’ 318 

beriye/beré ‘club, cudgel, stuff’ 


bidar 303 
bége 278 
bége/b6 ‘shaman’ 
bégelji- 278 
bégeljigiil- 278 
bégeljisiin 278 
bolya- 277-278 
bolyuya- 277 


buyu ‘deer’ 310 


275 


276 
314 
316 


277 


322 
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bulcirqai 277 
biite- 278 


cakiur ‘flint 314 

car 279 

éayan|¢ciyan ‘white’ 312 

ceceg (~ cicig ~ seceg) 296-297 
ceger 279 

cer 279 

cidkér 279 

cisu/n 279, 285 

cisutu 279 


dari 280 

deel ‘clothes, garment, coat’ 314, 315 
doyol/a- 280 

doyolang (~doyolong) 280 
dolo‘an/dold ‘seven’ 314, 319 

diilei 280 

diir- ‘to become full’ 317 


ebeci/n (~ ebedci/n) 280-281, 299 
ebed- 281 

ebedcile- 281 

ebedcitei 281 
ebesii/n ~ ebiisii/n 281 

ebesiile- 281 

ece- 281-282 


ecege- 282 
ecengkei (~ ecengee) 282 
edege- 282 


edegege- 282 
ege- ‘to return, go back’ 308 
ege- ‘to warm, dry’ 308 


eliye 283 
em 283-284 
emci 284 


emcilegiil- 284 
emeél ‘saddle’ 316 
emgeg 284 
emgeni- 284 
emkii- (~ timkii-) 284 
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emle-(~emne-) 284 
emtei (~ emtii) 284 
enel- 284 

eregiil 283 
eremdeg 284 

esen 285 

eiile ‘cloud’ 316 


yaljayu (~yaljiyu) 294 
yaljayura- 294 


gem 285 
gemtii (~gemtei) 285 


hulaan/ulan/ulan ‘red’ 314, 319 
hiinegen ‘fox’ 310 


iduyan (~ uduyan ~ udayan) 285 
ihe’e-/ihé-‘to protect’ 321 

ilari 285 

ilbi (~ ilbe ~ yilbi~ yelbi~ yelwi) 282-283 
irim 285 

iru-a (~ iruu-a ~ irw-a) 286 

irtige- 286 

iritiger 286 


jalam-a (~ jalm-a) 287 
jalbari- 287 

jayaya- 287 
jayaya/n 287-288 
jayayatai (~ jayayatu) 288 
jayayatan 288 
Jjegiidele- 288 
Jjegiidii|n 288 

jiya- 286-287 

Jiyar| jihar|dear ‘musk; musk deer’ 
jilo ‘reins’ 317 
Jirwaan| jurwa ‘six’ 319 
joba- 288-289 
jobaya- 288-289 
jobayul- 288-289 
jobalang 289 
jobalangtai 289 
jonduruy 289 

jéng 289 

jongle- (~ jéngne-) 289 
Joriya‘ambler’ 321 
Jjiikii- ~ jiike- 289 
jikiili 289 


321, 322 
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kegiir 289 

keheli ‘belly’ 321 

kelegei 290 

kijig (~ kejig) 290 
kirayu/kirau ‘hoarfrost’ 322 
kiri ‘standard, guidon’ 317 
kége- 290 

kégen ‘child’ 317 
kégercigene ‘pigeon, dove’ 310 
kégerge/kérke ‘bridge’ 322 
koko terviin ‘horsefly’ 314 
kélcti- ~ kélci- 290 

kéldii ‘frozen, congealed’ 316 
kérge ‘bellows’ 317 
kiv’iin|ktin ‘person, human being’ 314, 319 


mau ‘bad’ 316 
mo‘al‘Mongol’ 314 


nawur/naur ‘lake’ 313, 319 

nayita- (~nayitaya) 291 

neii-/nii- ‘to move, migrate’ 316, 319 
nilbu- (~nilmu-) 291 

nilbusu/n (~nilmusu/n) 291 


nisu/n 291 
niyur ‘face’ 321 
noji 291 

nica ‘secret’ 317 
niike/n 291 


niikele- 291 


oboya 291-292 

égeri 302 

dgeride- (~ 6gerile-) 302 
ogt*rg" orropryii ‘univers’ 208 
Gketei ‘elder sister’ 312 

6lég (~ dléng) 292 

6liimle- 292 

ongyon 292 

otaci/n (~ otoci/n) 292 
otacila- 292 


qabar 292 

qabud- 293 

qabudar (~ qabudur) 293 
qay 293 

qalayu/n 293-294 
qalayuca- 293 
qalayud- 294 
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qalayudga- 294 

qana- 294 

ganiya- 294 

qaniyad (~ qaniyadu/n ~ ganiyadum) 
qojigir (~ gojtyar) 280, 294 

golyu- (~qoluyu-) 295 
qour (~ gour-a) 295 


quyur/xwur ‘stringed musical instrument’ 


322 
quluyan-a 295 


sacu-(~cacu-) 296 

sacul-(~ sacula-) 296 

saculi 296 

Sarkira- (~ sirkira- ~ sirkire-) 296 
sayiqan 296-297 

seriwiin ‘cool’ 313 

Sibau/sibi ‘bird’ 316, 319 
siyajayai/sdajiyai ‘magpie’ 317, 322 
sime- (~ simi-) 297 

simnu/s (~silmu/s) 297 
sinjile- 297 

Sirau/Siré ‘earth, soil, dust’ 317, 319 
sirbiisti/n (~ sirmiisii/n) 297 
sirqg-a/n 297 

sirqad- 298 

sirqala- 297 

Sitideri ‘dew’ 316 

sogor 298 

su ‘depression’ 317 

sudasu/n 208 

sumaul ‘fly’ 314 

siinesii/n 298 

Sir ‘fine-tooth comb’ 317 


tayu ‘Daurian jackdaw’ 311 
takia ‘chicken’ 316 

talbi- (~ tabi-) 298-299 
talbira- 299 

taqul 299 

taqulid- 299 

tarni 279-280 

tarnici/n 280 


Mongolian Suffixes 


-(G)Un (suffix) 223-226 
-(G)Ur (suffix) 217-219 
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tata- 299-300 
tatayur 299-300 
tataldu- 300 
tégene 300 

tdélge 300 
télgeci[n 300 
tdlgede- 300 
tosu ‘dust’ 317 
toyorawun ‘crane (bird) 312 
tumuyu/n 300 
tura- 301 
turagqan 301 
turaqanda- 301 


udayan ‘female shaman’ 308 
udayan ‘slow; long’ 308 
tidere- (~ tigdere-) 302 
iidiixii‘vaginad 311 
iidziiir /iijir ‘tip, end’ 319 
tigestin (Ggesti/n) 302 
ligiistye- ~ egtisiye-) 282 
likii- 302-303 

tikiidel 302 

tiktidke- (~ tikiidkii-) 303 
tikiiger (~ tikeger) 302 
tikiigiil- 302 

ukiil 303 

tikiileng 303 

tli ‘owl’ 317 
umai(umay) 301 
uni/n 301-302 


yara 303 
yaratu 303 
yasu/n 303 


yasutai (~ yasutu) 303 
yilbi (~ilbi ~ ilbe ~ yelbi ~ yelwi) 
yisi’en ‘the ninth’ 314 


xadwiur ‘sickle’ 314 
xalawun/yala’un ‘hot’ 319 
xalya ‘gate’ 316 

-Zin? |-cina 198 


-ki (converter suffix) 214 


INDEX OF LINGUISTIC DATA 
-rA (suffix) 217 


-rU (suffix) 217 
-ru (directive) 203 


Mongghul 


-xon (suffix) 221-222 


Turkic (OTu. Uig. MTu. Cag.) 


ada 273 
ayu 295 
ayrin 281 


ayriq 280-281, 297 
ayriqliq 280-281 
alda-(~alta-) 276 
aqsa-(aysa-) 280 
aqsaq (aysaq) 280 
ar-(~har-) 281-282 
arba- 275 

aril- 281-282 
arilmig 282 

arquz- (~ harquz-~ aryuz-) 282 
aruq (~aruy) 301 
aruqla- (~ arigla-) 301 
aruqlat- 301 


ay 276 

ayiq 283 

bayt 288 

bala 277 

baz 277 

ber- 298-299, 300 
bis- 277 

bizgek (~ bdzgak) 277 
bol- 301 


bégii (bégé) 278 


capaq 279 
cecGk 296-297 
ciban 285 


cilbug 279 
cigar- 299-300 
coluq 279 

cép 281 
Cliskiir- 275 


-2 (verbal determiner) 199 


daru 280, 283, 284 


daruliq 284 
debbaé 300 
diw (~dew) 283 


dua(~ dua) 286 


dgsti- 294 
dmci 284 


dimgdk (~ emgdk ~ engdk) 284, 289 


dmgdn- 284, 288 


dsdn 285 
dsil- 299-300 


dsir-(~ dstir-) 293 


em(~4m) 281, 283 
emgat- (~ dmgdt-) 288-289 


engdk (emgdk ~ a 


mgdk) 289 


engdn-(~ dmgdn-) 288-289 


et- 286 


fal 300,304 


guwaris 285 
gir 273-274 
guristan 274 


hélak (~ helak) 
hajamat 274 
hasba 276 
halal 282 
hekim 292 
huqna 302 


irq 286 

isit- 294 

ig 290 
igrdndiir- 279 


282, 302, 303 
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444 


ijazet 298-299 

iklik (~ iglik) 280-281 

ilaf 284 

illet 280-281 

irin 279, 285 

isig (~ isiy ~ isig/liq) 293-294 
isigig 290 

isit- 293 


jan 274-275 
Janliq 275 
Jon 289, 300 


kdm 285 
keldigéy 290 
kép- 290 
kor (kiir) 298 
kér- 288 
kézyasi 291 
kéz-siz 298 
kiié 300 


mefluj 277 
merhem 283 
mil 290 
miswak 290 
mugql 291 


ot 281 

otaci 292 

otla- 281, 292 
otlat- 281 

otlug (~ otluy) 281 
Gksimadk 294 

6l- 302-303 
dlmaék 303 

bliik 302 

éliim 302, 303 


pis-(~pi8-) 277 


qabar- 292, 293 

gam 285 

qan 279 

qanliq 279 

qil- 274, 284, 286, 288-2809, 301, 302 
qizit- 294 

gor (~xor) 295 

gotur 280, 294 
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qotur-(qutur-) 294 
qoy- 298-299 

qoyul- 298-299 

quia 291 

quluné 295 

qur‘a 300 

qus- 278 

qusdur- (~ qustur-) 278 


rahmat 288-289 


sac- 296, 298-299 
sacaylan- (~ sacyaqlan-) 296 
sacas- 296 

sal- 298-299 

saq 283 

saqir (~ sayir ~ sayri ~ sayraw) 280 
saqliq (~ sayliq) 283 
sdip-(~sdb-) 296 

sewab 286 

si€qan 295 

simnu (~smnu) 297 

sin 302 

sinir 297 

sil 297 

simab 290 

sor 297 

sur 282 

siinnat 282 

stintik (~ stindk ~ sintik ~ stiytik) 303 
siirmd 298 

Saitan 283 

Saqildila- 296 

Sarilda- 296 


Sis- 293 
Sisug 293 
ta‘at 287 


tamur (~tamir) 298 
tart- 299-300 
tartil- 299-300 
tedbdr 276 
temuz 293-294 
tengriduasi 286 
testik 2091 

tirig (~ tirik) 274 
tiriklik 274 
tokiir- 291 
tumag 300 
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tumar 301 
tiigdn (tégan) 300 
tis 288 

tis k6r- 288 


xatnd sur 282 
xayir 286 
xXdtne (~yatnd) 285 


yalbar- 287 

yar 289 

yara 303 

yaralig (~ yaralu) 303 


yarat- 287 
yas 291 
yasar- 291 
yavuz (yabiz) 
yaysiraq 285 
yili- 290 
yor- 304 
yotal- 304 
yum- 275 


zahmet 281 
ziyan 295 


Index of Names and Subjects 


Abhidharmakosabhasyam 29 
actualisation 199, 200 
predicative actualisation 199 
adverb 96, 98, 214, 217-218, 221-222, 224, 227 
affricates 22, 23 
agglutination 194, 209 
Aksobhyavytha 30 
allative 216 
allegory 
amoral tropes of 48 
transformed in Buddhism 48 
Biblical Genesis composed as 38n36 
conflated with explanation 38 
esoteric nature of 34 
examples of 33 
hell given by tropes of 33 
mirror-like 35 
misogyny 
of text, notliteralin 52 
results from rhetorical conundrum of 
52 
mode of scientific discourse 33 
of cosmic creation 43 
of Ishtar 43 
of Isis suckling Horus 46 
of Jerusalem asaharlot 44 
Oyin-i geyigiiliigci read as 51 
pharaoh-ship establishedin 33 
polysemy of 33 
qualitatively different than explanation 
38 
rejection of order basedon 35n28 
resurrection manifestin 41 
“scent of a woman” 
as common trope of 49-50 
refers to “smell of abog”in 51 
scents of womb and marsh correspond in 
51 
soteriological literature written as 51 
symmetry between heaven and earth 
expressed through 33, 34 
“woman” a polysemictermin 42 
“womb” 
usedin 51 
refers to “the world at large” in 51, 52 
Altai region 24 


Altaic languages 16, 26, 140 
Amitabha Sitra 30 


Anahita 
apotheosis of womanhood in Zoroastrian- 
ism 44 


attested during reign of Artaxerxes II 45 
mother of 
the savior 46 
thesun 46 
name of means‘immaculate’ 45 
syncretistic worship of 45 
virgin-mother 46 
anticipation 
211 
Apocalypse of Paul 47 
Apocalypse of Peter 47 
Arda Wiraz Namag 49 
assimilation 116, 123, 12616, 127-128, 337, 
339, 340 
attribute 102-103 
auxiliary verb 199, 200, 201, 389 


194, 199, 202-204, 209, 210, 


Badaksan 
Baoan 220-221, 226-227 
Beejin (in Qirgiz epic) 248, 249-251, 254 
see also Qutay, Sino-Qalmaq 
Beiluyiyu ILS Rae — 5n7, 6, 6n8, 7, 10m4, 
1ni6 
birth 29 
as pollution and suffering 29 
in Zoroastrianism 39 
as resurrection orrebirth 40 
ofastar 33n23 
cosmic 36n32 
female 29 
in Garbhavakranrisiitra 29 
in Soteriology 29 
in Upanishads 29 
negative attitude towards 29 
of celestial bodies as children of Nut 42 
of children to demonesses who devour 
them 48 
painsof 29 
see also rebirth, resurrection, transmigra- 
tion 
blend (morphological change) 


262 


340ngo 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


body 350-352, 354, 355 
as primary location of knowledge 


bog see marsh 
book of 
Daniel 41 
1Enoch 41, 41n42 
Ephesians 39, 40 
Galatians 40 
Genesis 38n36, 39 
Isaiah 35n27, 49 
Revelation 41, 47 
1Timothy 39, 40 
Boqmutun (hero in Qirgiz epic) 
236, 247 
borrowing 128m18, 175, 183, 186, 190, 237n8, 
243, 250N23, 25225, 273n1, 282n50, 
294N105, 335, 340, 367 
breaking (phonological change) 
breaking 361 
Buddhism 
allegorical references to wombin 51 
apotheosis of womanhood in 47 
attitude towards womanin 30n8, 39, 53 
compared with that in Christianity and 
Plato 40, 40n40, 4gon41 
compassionate rhetoric of 52 
cosmology of 31m0 
creation of new world order in 48 
eschatology of 34n26 
genderin 29n4 
hellin 28, 48 
Mahayana 29, 30 
mathematics of 29n2 
mitigation of misogynistic rhetoric 30 
reference to vagina as foul-smelling in 28 
roleof womenin 30, 38n38 
renunciation of woman as embodiment of 
the physical worldin 52 
salvationin 36n33 


354 


233) 235, 


339 


of woman 30, 305, 40, 52 
in Mongolian society 39 
soteriology of 29, 34n26, 35n31, 36 
allegoryin 51 
transformation of womanhoodin 48 
world inherited by 52 
Buqum 25, 26 
Burut (Sino-Mongolian term for Qirgiz) 
252, 253 
61, 64, 174-191, 218 


243, 


Buryat 
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Buryatia 174-175, 258, 259 
Ewenki dialects of Buryatia 175 
calendrical dates 333 
Campaigns of Chinggis Khan 18 
case endings 214, 219, 221-222, 224, 226— 
227 
celibacy 
advocated 
in soteriological traditions 39 
in Buddhism 40 
in Christianity 40 
in Gnosticism and Manichaeism 40, 
4on41 
Central Mongolic see Mongolic 
Ching dynasty 235, 236, 244, 246 
see also Qing 
rank insignia 
Chin Shih (Jin Shi) 
343 
China, Chinese (in Qurgiz epic) 
Qitay 
Chinese 333, 334, 342 
characters 16, 18-19 
scholars 22 
syllabic structure 16 
transcriptions 16-21, 23, 25, 26 
translation 18 
Chinggis Khan 22, 195 
Christianity 
and Buddhism 
champion the salvation of women 40 
mitigate gender bias in similar ways 
40 
roleofwomenin 40n4o0 
attacks Gnosticism’s extreme asceticism 
40 
calls for wives to be submissive to 
husbands 39 
celibacy extolled in 40, 4onq1 
gender transcended in 40 
hell used for social-engineering in 47 
Ishtar in 
effaced from heaven 47 
abides inhell 47 
man and woman 
united in marriage in 40 
become one flesh in mutual love in 
40 


243-244 
332, 335, 336, 342, 


see Beejin, 


448 


Mary in 
apotheosis of womanhood 46 
cult of 46 


replaces prior goddesses 46 
masculine gender of salvation through 
resurrectionin 40-41 
monogamy extolled in 40 
resurrection from the dead a function 
symmetry between heaven and earth in 
41 
woman in 
deemedimpure 39 
attains salvation 40-41 
universal salvationin 40 
Clear Script 357, 363-364 
coarticulation 194, 199, 210 
coarticulated realization 
comitative 
compound 333, 340 
concatenation 194 
consonant cluster 337, 339 
contraction 194, 199, 209, 210 
contracted combinations 
correspondence 335 
Cyrillic script 196, 361 


199 
217N3 


207 


Dagur 142, 143, 174-191, 224-227, 312, 315, 
320 
Daidu 23, 24 
Dante 
Ishtar as Semiramis in Inferno of 47 


ancient witch encountered in Purgatorio 


of 50 
Darkhat Mongolian see Mongolian 
Darkhat 59-61, 63m10, 64-67, 70-72, 75, 
259n6 
dative-locative 216, 217n3 
Daur 142, 339n 


see also Dagur 
demonstrative roots 
224 
Descent of Ishtar to the Netherworld 43 
determination 
diachrony 
210 
diphthongs 119, 12312, 219, 224, 309, 315, 316, 
360, 361, 367 
directive 214, 218 
discursive continuity 


214, 218-219, 221-222, 


199, 200 
1, 5, 112, 116, 121, 194, 203, 208- 


210 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Dongxiang 214-227 
Drevnetiurkskii slovar’ 18 


East Eurasia 333 


Eastern Yugur 219-220, 224, 226 
elision of the radical 201, 203 
emission 210 


entering tone 19 
Enuma Anu Enlil 43 
Epic of Gilgamesh 42-43, 49 
epics, Qirgiz see Qurgiz 
see also Oirat 
epistemology 
raith-based 53 
as basis of soteriological traditions 36 
Biblical Genesis reinterpreted 
according to 38n36 
contradiction suppressed in 37 
contrasted with void-based epistemol- 
ogy 37-38 
hermeneutic misapprehension caused 
by 38 
inverse relationship with void-based 
epistemology 37 
supplants the void-based 36 
taken to logical limits in modern 
thought 37 
understanding nature as purpose of 
sciencein 37 
void-based 30, 30ng, 37-38, 53 
Biblical Genesis composed according 
to 38n36 
change from, to faith-based e. in Old 
Testament 38n36 
contradiction wittingly reflected in 
37 
contrasted with faith-based epistemol- 
ogy 37-38 
explained 30-34 
genesisin 38 
governs aristocratic world order 
36 
inverse relationship with faith-based 
epistemology 37 
ordering the void as purpose of science 
in 37 
supplanted by faith-based epistemol- 
ogy of soteriological traditions 36 
epithets in epic poetry see Qurgiz 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Esen Khan (hero in Qirgiz epic) 248, 
250n23 


ethnonym 12, 138-144, 241n12, 246n18, 334n, 


336 
etymology 19-21, 26, 37, 139, 142, 143, 217n3, 
218, 220, 241n12, 245, 261, 262, 304n149, 
339020, 348, 349, 366-368 
Ewenki dialects of Buryatia 175 
experience 349, 353, 354 
condition of experience 354 
lifeworld-experience 354 
physicalexperience 352 
sensual experience 351 
units of experience 351 


Faerie Queen 47 
faith 
as basis of soteriological traditions 34, 
34n26 
as way to salvation 40 
degrees of 36n33 
in immutable heavenly order 34n26, 37 
in realizing future new world order 34 
epistemology based on _ see epistemol- 
ogy 
Farvardin Yast 38 
feast see memorial feast and games 


fricatives 22, 23n6, 199, 309, 311, 313, 320-322, 


368 


Garbhavakranrisittra 29, 51 
gender 
and awakening 29n3 
and bodhisattvas 30 
and misogyny 53 
bias over mitigated 
in Buddhism 40, 48 
in Christianity 40 
change of 29n4 
equality of 
in Buddhism 30, 4o 
in Christianity 40 
female 48 
inlanguage 40, 53 
inold world 40 
of resurrection 41-42, 41n42 
of salvation 40-41 
masculine 40-41, 41n42 
as a supra-organizing principle 52 
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genesis 
according to void-based epistemology 
a political, recurring event 38 
according to faith-based epistemology 
a natural, one-time occurrence 
38 
Biblical 38n36, 39 
of humanity from womb of the earth = 51- 
52 
order perfect only in the moment of 
34 
returnto 36n33 
geographical determinism 348n4 
Getica 336n 
grapheme 334n, 335n, 3371 
Great Wall 3 
Greek 337n 


hag, trope of 
in Buddhism 49 
in Christianity 47 
In Zoroastrianism 45 
Hariti 
converted by Buddha 48 
eats young 48 
similar to Egyptian goddess Nut and Greek 
Typhon 48 
ogress 48 
protectress of children 48 
preta-queen 48 
Heart of Darkness 51 
heaven 41 
andearth 31-32 
symmetry between 32, 3214, 34, 41, 
48, 50, 51, 52 
wear out like a garment 37n33 
and hell 
scent of a woman in literature of 49- 
50 
apotheosis of womanin 42 
assumption of Mary into 46 
gullof 42-43 
highest 35, 45 
an empyrean beyond the sky 35 
Inanna, Lady of 50 
marshes of 50 
masculine gender of 42 
Nut, goddess of 50 
pillars of 42 
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queen of 
Ishtar 42-43, 47 
Mary 47 


resurrectionin 33, 41 
scent of womenin 50 
space and time engendered by 30ff. 
stars fallenfrom 41 
structure of 31 
watersin 44 
womenin 42 
vault of 31, 35, 44 
transcended 36n33 
asHathor 42 
Zoroastrian 46 
see also hell 
Heilongjiang 334n3 
hell 28, 29, 43, 49, 50 
allegorical tropes of 33, 35 
astral science of 31, 32 
Buddhist 28, 48, 49, 51 
Christian 47 
death in and resurrection from 32n13 
gatesof 43 
one of three lower forms of existence 28 
soteriological propaganda of 35, 39n39, 44. 
that which is hidden 31, 31n12 
womb of 50 
Zoroastrian 45, 46 
see also heaven 


hiatus 205 
initial hiatus 207 
oralhiatus 206 
honorific form 103-107 


Hsiao Chung-kung mu-chih (Xiao Zhonggong 
muzhi) 335, 342 

Hsiao Hui-lien mu-chih-ming (Xiao Huilian 
muzhiming) 338, 341 

Hsiao Ti-lu fu-shih mu-chih (Xiao Dilu fushi 
muzhi) 334n 

Hsin Tang Shu (Xin Tang Shu) 

343 
Hsti-wang mu-chih (Xuwang muzhi) 
Hua-Yiyiyu 223 a6 


336nh, 342, 


335, 341 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10n14, 332, 


341 
Hua-li-yii see Hua-Yiyiyu 
Hunuguri 336, 336n14 


i-assimilation 361 
ignis fatuus 50 
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illative 216, 219 

Inferno 47 

infidel (non-Muslim) see gapir 
initial bilabial stop [b] 199 


innovation (language change) 
340n3o 
inscription 332, 333 
intentionality 353 
interrogative roots 
224 
intervocalic y/g 
Ishtar 42 
allegory of 43 
reflects processes of the year 43n45 
in Babylonian, Semitic, and Zoroastrian 
calendars 44n46 
in Christianity 
effaced from heaven 47 
retainedinhell 47 
transformed into Mary 46-47 
cult of derives from that of manna 43, 50 
defiled 43 
descends into hell 43 
in Descent of Ishtar to the Netherworld 43 
in Epic of Gilgamesh 42, 43 
foreign goddesses identified with 43 


33403, 349, 


214, 218, 221-222, 


223-225 


many loversof 43 
offended 42, 49 
maidens and harlots of 43 
queenofheaven 42, 47 
raiment of 47 
seasonal rains brought by 43 
as Semiramis in Dante 47 
in soteriological traditions 
her type transformed 44 
stripped naked 43 
supplanted by 
Anahita in Zoroastrianism 45 
Mary in Christianity 46-47 
Venus and stars of Virgo, especially Spica, 
personified by 43, 47 
Isis 
associated with Ishtar 43 
iconography of appropriated by Christians 


46 
mother of Horus 46 
suckling Horus 46 
virgin-mother 46 
Italian 19, 20 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Jamiw't-tawarikh 3344, 342, 343 

Japanese 115, 116, 141, 333, 368 

Jin dynasty 22, 25 

Jirtiken-ii tolitu ‘Mirror of the heart’ 195 
Joloy (hero in Qirgiz epic) 234, 236, 246, 251, 


252, 253 
Junghar Empire 235, 248 
Jurchen 22:3, 113, 120, 141, 142, 331-335, 


335n8, 335ng, 336, 337, 339, 340, 
340n30 
Jurchen-Manchu 331 


Kalmuck 219, 357-365 
see also Kalmyk 
Kalmyk 72n26, 230n*, 243, 2.45, 246, 250n23, 
262, 312, 395, 396n7 
see also Kalmuck 
Kangjia 
Karakalpak 24 
Kazakh 23, 24, 140, 231, 237n8, 248n21 
Kazakhstan 24, 25 
Khalkha 64, 217-218, 224 
Khalkha Mongolian see Mongolian 
Khitan _ 19, 20, 143, 334, 3344, 335, 335n8, 
3359, 336, 337, 33716, 338, 339, 
339N21-25, 340, 340n28, 340n29, 
34031, 342, 384-392 


220-221, 226-227 


Kitan Assembled Script 196, 334, 3344, 

340 

Khévsgél 258, 262 

kinship as political idiom in Qirgiz epic 252, 
253 

Kirghiz see Qurgiz 

Kitan see Khitan 

K6k6toy (hero in Qirgiz epic) 233, 247 

Korean 333; 335 

K6rgis 20, 22 

Ku Yeh-lii shih ming-shih (Gu Yelii shi mingshi) 
335) 341 

Kiichiiliig (Kiishlii) Khan — 21, 24 

Kyrgyz see Qirgiz 

labial fricative [v], [w] or [8] 199 

Lang-chiin hsing-chi (Langjun xingji) 335, 


340027, 342 
language disorder 
Latin 336n14 

lative 
Laws 40 


210, 210N21 


222 
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lifeworld (Lebenswelt) 

linguistic consciousness 
206, 209 

loanword 336 

locative 218, 221, 226 


354 
195, 196, 202, 204, 


locative-prosecutive 214 

Mahayana — see Buddhism 

Malgal 335 

Manas (hero in Qirgizepic) 234, 236, 247 

Manchu _ xii, 13, 113n4, 120, 120n8, 122, 
132N21, 133, 139, 141, 149, 186, 242, 243, 
249N22, 331-334, 337) 339, 339120, 340, 
340n26, 366, 367 


Mangghuer 220, 222 
Marco Polo 24, 259n4, 262 
marriage 


exogamous 38 
levirate 39 
soteriological traditions opposed to 
39 
abandoned in Mongolian society 39 
in Hebrewtradition 41 
political 39 
prohibited 
in Gnosticism 40 
in Manichaeism 4onq1 
unity of manandwomanin 40 
marsh 29, 50, 51, 52 
aswomb 51 
of heaven 50 
Mary 
apotheosis of womanhood in Christianity 
46 
associated with 
Tara by Mongols 48 
Virgo in Shakespeare 49 
influence of Ishtar on cult of 46n48 
represents faith, hope, love, obedience, 
selfless devotion, chastity 47 
virgin-mother 46 
memorial feast and games 
247 
Meng-wa (Mengwa) 
Meng-wu (Mengwu) 
metathesis 338 
Middle Mongol 
Middle Persian 
Middle Turkic 


233-234, 241, 


336 
336 


see Mongolian 
see Persian 
see Turkic 
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misogyny 
allegorical 52-53 
and salvation, divergent discourses 30 
ascetic 29 
in Buddhism 52 
in Oyin-i geyigiiliigci 52 
mitigated 30 
Buddhist rhetoric of 
not without reference to womankind 
proper 53 
resulting from rhetorical conundrum 52 
Mo-ho (Mohe) 335, 336, 33611, 337 
Mongghul 218, 218n3, 220-223, 226-227 
Mongolian 
Darkhat Mongolian 
language 
cases 
accusative 209 
dative-locative 207 
instrumental 206 
Khalkha Mongolian  6on1, 61, 64, 65, 70- 


259, 259n3,6 
16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 26 


74, 101-104, 109, 176-190, 217n3, 218, 
224N10, 246, 250n23, 259n3, 262 


Middle Mongol _ 5, 7n11, 9, 10, 10n13, 218, 
222-223, 227, 334, 337, 338N19, 339, 
342 


Oirat (Oyrat) Mongolian 12, 59m1, 6on4, 
61, 61n6, 61n7, 64-67, 70, 70n22, 71, 
71N25, 72-75) 139; 235, 262, 310, 357, 

360, 394, 395, 39514, 3956, 396-399, 
399n13, 400-41, 411n18, 412N19, 413, 414, 
416-428 

Preclassical Mongol 

orality 204, 209 

script 
horizontal square 195, 
‘phags-pa 95, 176-190, 195, 196, 378 
soyombo 195,196 
uigur-mongol 195, 196, 1964, 197, 

197N5, 200, 203, 204, 206-209 
way of thinking 348 
written Mongolian 4n5, 7, 60, 223, 364 
Mongolic 12, 13n3, 124114, 139-143, 174, 

174N2, 175N5, 176—191, 216, 217, 223, 224, 
225n13, 226, 259n3, 261, 261n10, 262, 308, 
308n*, 309, 310, 310N1, 311, 312, 314, 316— 
322, 331, 333, 335, 335n8, 336, 337m15, 
338, 339N20, 364 

Central Mongolic 


218, 222-224 


217, 224, 226 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 
Mongolic secondary long vowels _ 176, 
179-182, 185, 187, 189, 190, 309 
preservation of Mongolic VgV in Ewenki 
182-184 
Proto-Mongolic 308, 311, 313, 316, 320, 
320N4, 321, 322, 336, 336n20 
Serbi-Mongolic 331, 337, 342 
unvoicing of Mongolic VgV in Ewenki 
186-189 
Monguor see Mongghul, Mangghuer 
monosyllabic loanwords 197n5 
morphology 334, 335 
complex morphemic unit 
mother 
cruel 42 
goddess, Nut 41 
of Horus 46 
of Mithra 46 
ofthesun 46 
Tara 48 


209 


wise 43 

see also mother earth; virgin-mother 
Mother Earth 

mystery of omphalos embodied by 52 

woman’s womb consubstantial with 52 
motherhood 

promoted by Soteriological traditions 

38 
Ishtar symbolizes 42 


Muslim (peoples in Qirgiz epic) 231, 234, 
238, 250, 254 

Naiman dialect 21, 24-25 

narrowing (semantic change) 333 


New Oxford Annotated Bible 46 
NewTestament _ see Christianity 
Nivkh 333, 338n19, 344 
nominal negation 202, 203 
Nii-chen chin-shih t’i-ming pei (Niizhen jinshi 
timing bei) 333, 341 
Nii-chen-kuan lai-wen (Niizhenguan laiwen) 
332, 341 
numeral 331, 332, 333, 334, 335) 336, 337, 
338119, 339, 340, 340N3O, 341n32 
Nut 
cruel mother 42 
devours young 42 
imitated in Buddhism by the preta-queen 
Hariti 48 
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night sky 42 
womb of 
wouls of the dead delivered from 41 
stars arise out of 42 
has putrescent smell like woman’s 
womb, bog, anddeath 50-51 


Oghuz dialects 23 
Oirad see Oirat Mongolian, 357 
Oirat (Qirgiz Oyrot, people in Qirgiz epic) 
231, 241, 246, 254 
see also Qalmaq 


epics 237 
Old Turkic see Turkic 
OnOgur 334n4, 33614 
On Uyghur 334n4 
Ong’itt 

dialect 20, 22-24, 25 


scholars 22 
Onomasticon Turcicum 18 
oralisation 201 
oral variants 200 
Ordos 218, 261 
Orozbakov, Sagymbai see Sagimbay 
Orus (people in Qurgiz epic) 

see also Russia 
Oxford English Dictionary (OED) 

n35 
Oyin-i geyigiiliigci 
Oyrat Mongolian 


241, 242n12 
37n34n, 


28, 51, 52 
see Mongolian 


palatalisation 205 
consonantal palatalisation 

palatalization 361 

Paleosiberian 262 

paraphrasal light verb constructions 350 

Paul see Christianity 

Pelliot, Paul ix, 16-18, 24, 262, 336, 


196n4 


336n12 
perseveration 194, 199, 202-204, 209-211 
Persian 
language 18,19 


Middle Persian 262 

transcription 23 
Perso-Arabic script 
personname 102 
pertinence 198 

variation of pertinence 2u 
phenomena 350, 351, 353) 355 


16, 18, 19 
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phenomenological philosophy 348 


phenomenology 351, 353, 355 
phonogram 335n6 


phonotactic 339, 340 
Pilgrimage of the Life of Man 47 
Plato 


Buddhist dharma anticipated by 40 
resurrectionin 40 
has masculine gender 40 
manifests astral allegory 41 
righteousness as measure of salvation in 
35n30 
soteriology promulgated by 36 
suffering in 
caused by desire 40 
caused especially by desire for sex 
40 
three ‘races’ in 40 
transmigration doctrine in 40 
plosives 19 
polysemy 347, 348, 349 


polyvalent verbs 349, 353 
possessive 103 
postpositions 217n3 


Preclassical Mongol see Mongolian 


Proto-Mongolic see Mongolic 
prolative 217-219, 222 
pronoun 


reflexive pronoun 107-109, 206 


second person pronoun 103-107 
zero pronoun 103, 107 
proper noun 101-104 
prosecutive 214, 218 
Pure Land 53 
ineast 30 
inwest 30 
Purgatorio 50 
qalday (Ch’ing rank) 244-245, 246 


Qalmagq (people in Qirgizepic) 234, 235, 
239, 240, 247, 248, 250, 251-254 
see also Kalmyk, Sino-Qalmaq 
Qangli 25 
qaprr ‘infidel’ (peoples in Qirgiz epic) 236, 
238, 239, 241, 242, 250, 254 
Qarqira plain (in Qirgiz epic) 233, 246-248, 
250 
Qipchaq 
dialects 23 
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Olberi Qipchaqs 25 
Qirgiz (Kirghiz, Kyrgyz) 
252, 254 
epics 230-254 
see also Sagimbay 
bards’ use of Mongolian and Chinese 
words 242-246 
epithets 236, 250 
textology and publication 
233 
Qitay (people and country in Qirgiz epic) 
231, 234, 235, 239, 240, 251, 253 
see also Beejin, China, Sino-Qalmaq 
Qonurbay (hero in Qirgiz epic) 234, 236, 
237, 250023, 251, 253 
see also Xongor 


231, 233, 235, 248, 


231- 


Rahmn, Cornelius 
334n3 
see resurrection 
29, 29n4 


357-365 
reanalysis 
rebirth 
as female 
asmale 29,53 
as star 33,40 
in Plato’s Timaeus 
asmanandstar 40 
asawoman 40 
wheel of 28 
reception 210 
reconstruction 1, 4—6, 7n10, 12, 19, 12-114, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 123, 12414, 125, 128, 131, 
132, 174, 175, 188, 309, 320, 323, 332, 334, 
334n, 338, 340, 368 
referential context 348, 353 
reflexive pronoun see pronoun 
relative chronology 10 
Republic 40 
resurrection 
asallegory 33, 41 
as politics 41 
as salvation 40, 41 
denied by Sadduccees 41 
in synoptic gospels 41 
masculine gender of 42 
in Christianity 41 
in Plato’s Timaeus 40 
of mankind as celestial bodies and/or 
angels 
inEgypt 33,41 
in Plato’s Timaeus 40 
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in Christianity 41 
inJudaism 41 
in Zoroastrianism 41 


of pharaoh asastar 33, 41 
of stars 
in Egypt 32M13, 33, 33n23 
of the world 
each year 36n32 
inEgypt 52n57 
ina “Great Year” 36n32,n33 
ina Sothic Year 36n32 


see also rebirth, transmigration 
rounded vowels 360 
rounding (phonology) 339 
rounding harmony 361 
rubbing 337n16, 385 
Russia 232, 236, 242, 253-254 
see also Orus 


salvation 
and misogyny, divergent discourses of 
in Buddhism 30, 40, 53 
in Christianity 40 
in Buddhism 36n33 
of womankind 
in Buddhism 30, 40, 53 
in Christianity 40 
masculine gender of 40-41 
meaning of 34 
through faith 34 
to all in Mahayana Buddhism 29 
see also soteriological worldview 
Samoyedic 262 
Sangdu see Shangdu 
Sanjiazi 334n3 
Santa see Dongxiang 
Sarvastivadin literature 
Sayan Mountains 258 
scent 
as foulness, putrescence 28, 50-53 
of a bog, mire, marsh, and swamp 50- 
53 
of death 50-51 
of a woman's womb or vagina 
50-53 
science 
astral 3110, nui, 34n26, 50 
by etymology implies perception, 
sapience, etc. 37 


28, 29 


28, 49, 
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expressed through allegory 33 
in modern thought 
disallows sapient knowledge 37 
held to make non-modern science 
obsolete 37 
amisnomer 37 
objective 37 
qualitatively different from science 
proper 37 
refers to ‘inquiry’ 37 
inOED  37n34,n35 
of void-based epistemology 37-38 
reflects contradiction 37 
of faith-based epistemology 37-38 
rejects contradiction 37 
primary function of 
furthering understanding of nature's 
immutable order 37 
bringing conventional order to the void 
37 
proper 
abides 37 
imperfect 37 
subjective etc. 37 
scientific neologisms 201n2 
scribes 16, 17, 18, 23-25 
second person pronoun — see pronoun 
Secret History of the Mongols _ ix, 94, 207, 
222-224, 259, 259n2, 262, 263n14, 314n2, 
339021, 390 
semasiological point of view 349 
sensual perception 353 
Serbi (Xianbei) 335, 336 
Serbi-Mongolic see Mongolic 
Shangdu 13, 24 
Shih-wei (Shiwei) 331, 336, 337 
Shira Yughur see Eastern Yugur 
Shirongol languages 
Shirwi 331, 336, 336n11, 337, 338-340, 
340n3o 
Sibtiir 28, 51, 52 
signifying practices 
Silk Road 262 
Sino-Jurchen Memorials 332, 333, 341 
Sino-Qalmag (peoples in Qirgiz epic) 
235) 237, 247, 248 
see also Qalmagq, Qitay 
soteriological worldview 
37 


214, 220, 223-224 


353 


231, 


29, 34, 34n26, 
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allegory manifest in 51 

emphasis on morality or righteousness or 
noble birth-rite in 35, 35n30 

history of 35-36 

how transcended aristocratic world order 
35 

attitude towards womankind and 
childbirth 
in Buddhism 29 
in Christianity 39-40 
in Zoroastrianism 39 

regarding celibacy, sexuality, and marriage 
39 

resurrectionin 41 

role of womankindin 38n38 

salvation of womankind by 
in Buddhism 29-30, 52 
in Christianity 

status of womankind transformed by 38 
in Mongolian society 39 

transformation of womanhood by 44 

see also salvation 

spatial ending 
spatial roots/stems 


214, 224 

214, 217-221, 224, 226— 
227 

suffixation 202 

standard speech/standard discourse 

Sukhavativyiha 30 

syllable 339, 340 


199 


symmetry 
between heaven andearth 48,50 

as an abstract political concept 
32n14 

begotten of reliance on heaven for 
creation of spaceandtime 32, 41 

foundation of aristocratic government 
32 

fraught with imperfection 34, 52 

mirror-like 34 

order based on 
rejected by soteriology 35 
transcended by soteriology 

36n33 

resurrection of the dead derived from 
41 

stars and the dead abide in womb in 
50 

tropes expressing 51 


syncretism (morphological change) 334n3 
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Syriac 
Christianity 22 
language 19, 20, 22 
Taiga Sayan Turkic — see Turkic 
Tao-tsung huang-ti ai-ts’e (Daozong huangdi 
aice) 337n16 
Tara 
and Mary 48 
apotheosis of womanhood 47 
attains rank of bodhisattva 30 
cult of 30, 30n7, 47, 48n53 
iconography of 48n53 
name of 47 
origin of 48n53 
savioress 48 


Tatar 23, 24, 25 
Tatatonga 195n1 
Tere-Khél 258-260 


theoretical linguistics 210 
Tibetan 49, 63, 147-150, 333, 358, 394-411, 
413, 414, 416-428 

Timaeus  35n30 

Tofan 260, 26o0ng, 262 

Toju 258, 259 

Toquz Uyghur 

transmigration 
in Buddhism 36n33 
in Plato’s Timaeus 40 

Tsagaan Nuur 258 


334n4 


Tungusic 333, 336, 340n3go 
Tuqtugh 25, 26 
Tirk 336 
(people in Qirgiz epic) 251-254 
Turkic 333, 33414, 334n2, 336, 337 
language passim (16-26) 
Middle Turkic 16 
Old Turkic  334n4, 336, 336113, 337, 341, 
343 
Taiga Sayan Turkic 258, 259 
Tuva 258 


Tuvan Republic 258 
typology 44, 112, 12n1, 131, 335 


Urianggai 263, 263n14 
see also Urianxai 

Urianggat 263n14 

Urianxai 259, 263, 263n14 
see also Uriangqai 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Uyghur 334n4 
language 23, 24 
phonotactics 18 
qaghanate 22 
script 16,18, 24 


see womb 
variations 

diachronic 210 

dialectal 210 

orthographic 206 

phonic 206 
Vendidad 3213, 35N31, 39 
Vimalakirtinirdega 29n4, 30, 40 
virgin 43, 47, 48 

see also virgin-mother 
virgin-mother 

Anahita 46 

Buddhist 48 

Christian 48 

Ishtar 43 

Isis 46 

Mary 46 

Tara 48 

Zoroastrian 45, 48 

see also virgin 
vocalisation 205 

palatalized 
void 

bringing order to, as primary function of 


vagina 


201, 202 


science 37 
innature 30-31, 32, 37 
deemedimaginary 34, 35n27, 37 
epistemology based on reality of see 
epistemology 
genesis based on reality of 
sis 
science based on reality of 
16, 18, 19, 22, 197 
202, 340, 361 
vowellength 358-359 
vowel phonology 197 
vowel reduction 361-363 
rounded 16, 22, 23 
unrounded 205 


see gene- 


see science 
vowel 
vowel harmony 


Wang Xianggan FBZ 1 
Wanli Emperor #3 / 1, 4 
wheel of rebirth see rebirth 
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woman 
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in Buddhism — 30, 30n5, n8, 39, 47-48, 


apotheosis of 
inheaven 42, 44 
in Buddhism 47-48 
in Christianity 46-47 
in Zoroastrianism 44 
as allegorical trope 42, 44,53 
aswomb 51-53 
Bodhisattva rank of 30 
cause of human suffering 29 
celestial, heavenly 42 
chastity and purity of 48 
degradation of 
in Buddhism 29, 40 
in Christianity 40 
embodiment of the physical world 29, 
52-53 
hell and 
in Buddhism 49 
in Christianity 47 
inEgypt 42,50 
in Zoroastrianism 45-46 
impurity of 39 
new 44, 45 
old world 44, 45 
preclusion from awakening, Buddhahood, 
and western Pure Land 29-30, 53 
relations with men 
based on mutual love 39 
based on sexual desire 39 
role of 
in Buddhism 30, 38n38, g4ongo 
in Mongolian Buddhism 39 
in Christianity 4on4o 
salvation of 
in Buddhism 29-30, 40, 53 
in Christianity 40, 41 
scent of 49, 50,51 
in Buddhism 28 
in Dante’s Purgatorio 50 
inEgypt 50-51 
in Epic of Gilgamesh 49 
inIsaiah 49 
in Spencer’s Faerie Queene 50n56 
in Zoroastrian Arda Wiraz Namag 
49-50 
social engineering of 46, 47, 48 
soteriological attitude towards, and 
rhetoric of 38, 38n38, 39, 44 


52) 53 
in Christianity 39, 40, 46-47 
in Plato’s Timaeus 40 
in Zoroastrianism 39, 45-46 
statusof 30 
in Mongolian tradition 39, 39n39 
in Soteriological literature 38 
submissiveness of, tomen 39, 40 
subservience tohusbands 39 
see also gender, marriage, misogyny, 
mother, vagina, virgin, womb 
womankind 
womb 28, 45 
allegorical meaning of 51, 52, 52n57, 
53 
as bog, marsh 29, 50-51 
as Mother Earth 52 
as source of pollution and suffering 


see woman 


29 
as woman herself 51-52 
in Buddhism 28-29, 51 


in Oyin-i geyigiiliigci = 51-52 
negative attitude towards 29 
of earth, world, universe, cosmos 
52057 
of Nut, the sky 41, 42, 50 
scent of 28-29, 50-53 
soteriology and 29 
see also Garbhavakranristitra 
written forms 194 
Wu bei zhi FURIE 
11n16, 12 
Wu-chi (Wuji) 336 


4, 6n8, 7, 7N10, 10, 11, 


Xongor (hero in Oirat epic) 237 

Yeh-lii Chiieh mu-chih-ming (Yelii Jue 
muzhiming) 335,341 

Yeh-lii Hsiang-wen mu-chih (Yelii Xiangwen 
muzhi) 334, 338, 341 

Yuan dynasty 5, 16, 17, 18, 19n2, 22-26, 97, 

319n3, 378 
Yii-wen (Yuwen) 336 


Zanabazar 195 
zero pronoun 
Zoroastrianism 


see pronoun 


Ahura Mazda wears heavens as garment in 


3inio 


52, 52, 
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allegorical trope of “mountain” in 
33n21 

Anahita the apotheosis of womanhood in 
44, 46 

apocalypticism and Eschatology in 
34n26, 36n32 

faith in immutable order of heaven in 
34n26 

hellin 32, 45 

impurity of woman, childbirth, and 
menstruationin 39 

menologies and calendars with Ishtar in 
44n46 
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resurrectionin 41 
sin or guiltin 34n35 
soteriological tradition of 
one of many soteriological traditions 
36 
originto 36n32 
terms “infinite light” and “boundless time” 
in 35n31 
virgin-motherin 45, 48 
woman 
at Chinvat Bridge in 49 
inhellin 45-46 


Zunghar see Junghar 
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